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Che J Dependent. 


OUR FATHERS. 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





(Reap at THE OLD Meetinc-Hovss, Hmonam, Mass., 
AUGUST 8TH, 1881. 

Here where our fathers worshiped in the Past, 

And where their children worship now, we 
come, 

With reverent spirit, as befits the place, 

The house they builded, for their heavenly 
needs, 

On this green hill, two hundred years ago. 

Averse from ceremonious forms and rites, 

They left their dear ancestral homes, the graves 

Wherein the ashes of their dead reposed ; 

They crossed a thousand stormy leagues of sea, 

Bearing the best of England in their breasts, 

And planted the New World in the wilderness. 

Masterful men, but narrow ; quick to do 

The work that seemed appointed to their 
hands ; 

Content with little pleasures, or with none ; 

Not troubled with unprofitable thoughts ; 

Of one thing sure—that God would judge 
them all. 

Their sturdy virtues were the corner-stone 

Whereon was set the pillars of the State. 

Their lives were hard. They tilled the stub- 
born soil, 

Beeet with peril from their savage foes, 

Or plowed the windy furrows of the deep, 

Under the Pole Star or the Southern Cross, 

Adventurous, resolute, their creed summed up 

In the right to worship God in their own way, 

And not as priests ordain. They had it here: 

Here, where their marriage-vows were inter- 
changed, 

There children were baptized, and where, at 
last, 

When the long pilgrimage of life was done, 

The mourners bore their bodies. Graves were 
dug 

On the green hillside, where their fathers slept, 

And they were buried there with many tears, 

With homely headstones, carved with cherubs’ 
wings, 

And under these the years of birth and death, 

And pious texts of Scripture, which declared 

That, dying in the Lord, the dead were blessed; 

For there remains a rest for them—a honse 

Not built with hands—eternal in the heavens. 

Such hope, such certainty our fathers bad: 

Sach hope, such certainty, such rest be ours. 





A PLEA FOR THE “ELUSIVE” IN 
POETRY. 


BY PROF. WM. C. WILKINSON, D.D. 








I am impressed anew with the relativity 
of things. How seldom are we entitled to 
make an absolute assertion! And this. in 
matters of literary judgment, not less than 
elsewhere. What has brought this reflec- 
tion freshly to my mind just now is & late 
expression of literary opinion in the edito- 
rial columns of THE INDEPENDENT. With 
the general tenor and purpose of.the para- 
graph in which the expression r _ure I 
heartily sympathize. Toe INDEPENDENT 
does excellent service, as well to good 
morals as to good literature, in protesting 
against the fashion (always* taking new 
starts) of writing words and sentences not 
representative of ideas in the minds of the 
writers. I applaud whenever I see a round 
stroke struck in this ever-exigent cause. 

Still, several things were ‘said in the 
course of the well-crowded brief passage 
of editorial writing to which I refer that 
T found myself obliged to accept only un- 
der certain reservations. Mr. Walt Whit- 


man and Mr. John Burroughs were quoted 
confirming each other tn speaking of “a 
certain elusive quality there is in the high- 

















est poetry,” ‘‘ which all seems to us moon- 
shine,” bluffly declares THe INDEPENDENT, 
“‘ whether Whitman or Burroughs says it.” 
Now, I suppose I should agree with the 
writer of this iconoclastic piece of Philis- 
tinism about almost any given particular 
poem or poetical passage that might be 
submitted to our joint and several assay. 
But, really, having at this moment in mind 
some certain favorite poems and passages 
in poems in which 1 recognize or seem to 
recognize what I should be willing to de- 
scribe as an ‘‘elusive quality,” I do not 
quite give in my adhesion to the canon of 
literary art that exorcises utterly this sub- 
tle spirit from poetry. Nay, but let us 
keep a little room yet for indefiniteness in 
poetry; indefiniteness that suggests without 
clearly expressing. Call it ‘‘ moonshine,” 
if you will; but remember that moonshine 
also is beautiful, and beautiful with a 
beauty of itsown. As iv Eve’s dream, the 
serenader said 





“ now reigns 
Full-orbed the moon and with more pleasing light 
Shadowy sets off the face of things,” 
so who is there of ustbat has not his moon- 
shiny moments of loving indistinct out- 
lines? Are not these sometimes ‘more 
pleasing”? Milton wasa manly genius, as 
he was a manly character; but he knew 
the charm of the “ certain elusive quality,” 
and he used it (with frugal taste, no doubt, 
but used it) in his poetry. Is there not 
something elusive in that plice of the 
‘* Samson Agonistes” in which he speaks of 
of a state as 
—“ dark 

And silent as the moon 

When she deserts the night, 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave"? 
Where is the moon’s interlunar cave? 
How is this cave ‘‘ vacant” when the 
moon is ‘‘ hid” io it? Can you construe 
this magical line so that there will be 
nothing elusive in it, nothing to provoke 
and stimulate the imagination with sugges- 
tion that refuses to be put into exact ex- 
pression? Of course, we all know that the 
comparison is to the moon between the 
time of her disappearing and of her reap- 
nearing in the heavens, month by month; 


“but does not the conception elude you of 


the absent moon’s being hid in a vacant 
cave? And isthe moon any more “ silent” 
then than she is at herfull? What is the 
residuum left after you have volatilized 
away all that is ‘‘elusive” in the ‘ Lyci- 
das”? 

If we come now to Tennyson, is there 
not an ‘‘ elusive quality” in the Bugle Song 
of the ‘‘ Princess”? Is there not something 
that does not strike the sense? ‘‘ Tears, 
idle tears”"—is. that all clear-cut and defi- 
nite? When we read in the ‘‘In Memori- 
am” of 

“ The sound of streams that, swift or slow, 

, raw down Zonian hills and sow 

Tae dust 6¢ -ontinente to be,” 

are we sure that we get all the effect when 
we simply understand the plain meaning, 
az it would be set down in prose? Go over 
and over that first line—‘‘The sound of 
streams that, swift or slow”; do it witha 
kind of inward voice, if that be not too 
elusive for you; and, with me, have you 
not felt a spell in the soft, distant, mur- 
murous sound of it, that might fairly be 
called elusive? Is not precisely the poetry 
of ita something that eludes, unless you 
have just that sort of appreciation which 
captures and retains? 

Now, the writer of the editorial paragraph 
that is the cause of this plea for the ‘‘ elus- 
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ive” in poetry is sounder in his own faith 
than he is rightly aware. He proves it by 
the way in which he tries to be more mate- 
rialistic and hard than it is fairly in his na- 
ture tobe. Hesays: ‘There is a thou- 
sandfold more poetry in the day than there is 
in the night; and in the night the poetry is 
in the clear-shining stars and the sharp-cut 
moon and the flocking and flecking clouds 
that fleece the cleansky.” Here, now, isan 
‘‘ elusive quality ” of Homeric association. 
The writer is challenged to deny it. And 
an ‘‘elusive quality,” too, of alliteration 
and assonance; elusive, that is to say, to 
some, though to others it would be obvious 
enough, while to yet others, more finical, 
it might be even too obvious. 

But with ‘‘elusiveness” in Tum INDE- 
PENDENT's note is joined ‘‘ obscurity,” as 
asecond quality averred by the writer not 
once to be present in any of the four poets 
that he names. These are his words: 
‘* Who are the famous poets of the English 
language? Shakespeare, Milton, Tenny- 
son; and not one of them ever wrote a line 
that was obscure and elusive.” Surely, 
obscurity and elusiveness are things that 
exist not absolutely, but in relation. The 
editor replies to an inquiring correspond- 
ent, supplying the latter with some exposi- 
tions of passages proposed as specimens of 
obscurity in Tennyson. Very good and 
very just the expositions most of them are; 
but what do they prove? Not, certainly, 
that Tennyson is not obscure; only that the 
expositor is clever. In one instance I 
think I can prove that, relatively, at least, 
the line expounded is elusive, if not ob- 
scure, 

* Love the indifference to be” 
is the line from canto xxvi of the ‘‘In 
Memoriam.” This, says the expositor, 
‘seems clear.” He then proceeds to ex- 
plain that the thought is of Love as degen- 
erating into a listless unconcern about the 
continuance of life; into ‘‘the indifference 
to be.” If this be, indeed, the poet’s sense, 
the language is put to some violence to 
express it. It is not very natural to de- 
scribe a suicidal turn of mind as “‘ the in- 
difference to be.”* Tennyson does not, 
however, upon occasion, stick at a neces- 
sary force upon words to make them speak 
his sense, rather than their own; but some 
of us that love Tennyson’s poetry, notwith- 
standing that we find it occasionally obscure, 
have put a quite different sense upon this 
line. We have understood it to express the 
idea of a possible future change of loyal 
love into indifference toward the friend. 
The poet shrank from such a thought. He 
would rather die than have his friendship 
turn into indifference. He invoked from 
God death, as the preferable alternative. If 
God, that sees ‘“‘ within the green, the 
moldered tree,” saw within his, the poet’s, 
present flourishing passion for his friend 
the ‘‘ indifference” that, perhaps, was yet 
“to be,” might he perish, rather than suffer 
the change. Whichever of these differing 
accounts is the true, certain it is that, to 
one or the other of the two sets of inter- 
preters Tennyson’s sense, if not obscure, is, 
at least, elusive. I stand up as strong as any 
for Tennyson. I think I can generally un- 
derstand him when he isa little elusive 
tome. I like bim not theless for that, and 
I win not the less from bim; but I frankly 
admit that he is now and then obscure, 
faultily so, and in a few instances ob- 
scure to the degree of unintelligibleness. I 





have never been able to get any save a 
very obscure and elusive sense out of this 


the ‘‘ Dream of Fair Women”: 


“ Because all words, though culled with choicest art, 

Failing to give the bitter of the sweet, 

Wither beneath the palate, and the heart 

Fainte, faded by its heat.” 

Then, as to Shakespeare, I am forced to 
acknowledge that I find in him a good 
many lines that I have to study before I 
understand them, and not a few that I do 
not understand after studying them. I 
shall not affront the universal assent of 
mankind to Shakespeare’s supreme excel- 
lence by implying any doubt that it is my 
own fault, not the poet’s, when [ fail to 
understand him. Still, I argue that a 
dramatist, of all writers, if he be a trhe 
master of his art, should write so as to ba 
intelligible on a first reading. He may 
have further depths of meaning, not to be 
sounded except at cost of much study on 
our part; but there ought, it would seem, 
to be some portion of the sense involved 
that a fairly intelligent mind could seize at 
sight or at hearing. This, | am ashamed to 
confess, is not by any means always the 
case in my own experience with Shakes- 
peare. Again and again, in some play of 
his, a character that should not, according 
to any fitness of things perceivable by me, 
utter himself or herself in astyle above or 
beneath even my apprehension, will deliver 
a message that baffles my best efforts to un- 
stand it. This is, of course, ‘‘ obscurity” 
to me; not absolute, therefore, but relative 
obscurity. I ought not to involve my 
friends in the reproach of a dullness like 
my own; but I am bound to say that friends 
of mine, too, reading Shakespeare in com- 
pany with me, have shared my experience 
in this respect. This is extremely mor- 
tifying; but it is fact, and I, hence, conclude 
that Shakespeare is absolutely free from ob- 
scurity only to such as find himso. And 
Shakespeare’s sonnets—are they not a realm 
of elusiveness and obscurity? 

That freedom from obscurity in writing 
is always desirable I grant and insist. 
Elusiveness—that, also, is generally to be 
eschewed. Only let us indulge this last a 
little in poetry. How otherwise can we have 


“ The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet's dream"? 


Is not that an elusive light? but who would 
abolish it? Not, certainly, a true lover of 
poetry, like the writer of that editorial para- 
graph in THE INDEPENDENT. 

TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 





AMERICAN HOME MISSIONS. 





THE LOCAL WORK AND THE NATIONAL. 





BY LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL. D. 





Tat new era of home missions which 
we hope for will hardly begin without 
some careful reconsideration and wise re- 
construction of our arrangements for doing 
the work. Be patient, gentle reader. I 
am not going to propose that the American 
Home Missionary Society be abolished, nor 
that its administration be removed to Chi- 
cago or to Boston. I only ask leave to 
express my mind freely on ‘some of the 
metbods in which we are now working. 
My position is not that of an outside critic, 
for I have been a fellow-worker from the 
beginning and from before the beginning 
of our national organization for home 
missions. 





It is not a sudden thought of mine, but a 
conviction that has been gaining strength 
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year after year, that in each New England 
state, and probably in the State of New 
York, the entire work of local evangeliza- 
tion, including aid to new or impoverished 
congregations in the support of their min- 
istry, ought to be separated from the more 
arduous work of planting organized Chris- 
tianity in the Far West. My proposal is 
that in each of those states there be one 
treasury, receiving and disbursing contribu- 
tions for the home missionary work (so 
called) within the state, and another treas- 
ury. receiving and paying over all contribu- 
tions for the national work of American 
home missions. Very likely the secretaries 
and directors of the Home Missionary 
Auxiliaries in those states will be startled 
at the proposal; but let me hope that they, 
and alJl others who read what I am writing, 
will candidly consider the reasons on which 
my conviction is grounded. 

1. The home missionary work (so called) 
in the New England States is different from 
the work beyond the Mississippi. Work at 
our own doors is not the same with work a 
thousand, two thousand, three thousand 
miles away. We send missionaries to the 
Far West, as we send other missionaries to 
India or to China. It is part of the proper 
definition of a missionary (from the Latin 
verb mitto) that he is sent ; but who thinks 
of sending a missionary into a New En- 
gland parish? Or how would a missionary 
be received, presenting himself in such a 
parish and assuming the charge of it by 
virtue of a commission from authority out- 
side of the parish and its church? (I speak 
as a Congregationalist.) The Executive 
Committee, at New York, looking far away, 
inquires, like the Prudential Committee of 
the Board of Foreign Missions, at Boston: 
**Whom shall we send and who will go 
for us?” Secretaries or other represento- 
tives of the Society visit the theological 
seminaries, confer with professors and 
students, find out who of the young men 
are qualified and willing to go on so distant 
an enterprise; and thus, after due consid- 
eration, the missionary is sent forth to do 
the work of an evangelist, like Titus in 
Crete or Timothy in his missionary field. 
Is it in any such way that those ministers 
in New England churches who receive 
their support in part from the home mis- 
sionary treasury are selected and ap- 
pointed? 

Exceptions there may be—as, for exam- 
ple, when a beginning is to be made in 
some new center of population. There are 
also places in Maine and in Vermont and 
New Hampshire to which theological stu- 
dents, not yet ‘‘approbated” (or, in the 
Presbyterian dialect, ‘licensed ”), are sent 
for vacation work; but, as a rule, the work 
in New England is not properly mission- 
ary work. The pastor of an impoverished 
eburch in Connecticut receives perhaps a 
fifth part of his insufficient salary from the 
missionary treasury at Hartford; but, for 
all that, he is neither less nor more than a 
pastor. That hundred dollars, though 
paid to him in quarterly installments and 
receipted for by him, was voted to the 
church; and the socicty from which it 
comes, though auxiliary to the American 
Home Missionary Society, is in its own 
field a church-aid socicty. 

WhatI propose is that the work for 
home missions in the Far West (the truly 
American work) shall no longer be remem- 
bered with the very different work of a 
* Sustentation Fund” in the East. The ap- 
peal for contributions is loud and constant 
in behalf of the national work; the local 
work—namely, the sustentation of New 
England pastors—being rarely or only 
slightly referred to when zeal is to be 
awakened and offerings are called for. 
Would anybody contradict me if I should 
venture to say that of the money given in 
New England and in the two cities of 
New York and Brooklyn to the Home 
Missionary Society nine dollars out of 
every ten are given in response to the ap- 
peal forthe West? When the ladies in a 
New England church undertake to pro- 
vide a box of clothing for some home 
missionary, they never think of the poor 
pastor who feeds his flock among the hills 
some twenty miles away and of whose 
scanty salary a fourth part or more comes 
from the home missionary treasury. It is 
not in their thoughts that any part of the 
great work is so near them. Their home 








missionary is nowhere this side of the 
prairies; hardly this side of the Mississip- 
pi. And they are right. The true work of 
the American Home Missionary Society is 
where the wilderness isto be made glad. 
What that great meeting at Chicago means 
is the planting of churches and the intro- 
duction of all the influences that belong to 
Christian civilization throughout “our 
Western Empire” between the Mississippi 
and the Pacific Ocean. There, in the 
states that are or are to be from the river 
to the ends of the earth—there is the Ar- 
mageddon where the destiny of the world 
is to be determined 

2. There being, then, these two distinct 
departments of the work conducted or 
nominally conducted by the American 
Home Missionary Society, each department 
isin some sort a hindrance to the other. 
Is it not so? A man gives a hundred dol- 
lars to home missions, thinking of Dr. 
Atkinson’s great work in Washington Ter- 
ritory, or of “the Dakota Band,” or of 
Texas and Kansas, or perhaps of work to 
be done no further off than Minnesota or 
Wisconsin. But what if he finds that forty 
dollars of his hundred have been appro- 
priated to the payment of pastors’ salaries 
in New England? Will he be content? 
Will he give more ‘the next time? After 
he had given that hundred, he might, per- 
haps, have given forty dollars more for the 
relief of some needy pastor in his neighbor- 
hood, had he been invited to do so. He 
might give liberally to each object in its 
turn; but his liberality will not be stim- 
ulated by the fact that an indefinite portion 
of what he gives for one is appropriated to 
the other. Surely, if the annual offerings 
for home missions in our churches were 
devoted to the single object of planting 
organized Christianity, with all its saving 
efficacy, in the Far West, the givers would 
be only the more ready, when called upon, 
to contribute for the support of needy 
pastors in their own vicinity. If all our 
foreign missions and all our efforts for the 
evangelization of our own country were 
managed by one commiltee and supported 
by contributions to one treasury, the con- 
tributions to that treasury would be not 
more, but, rather, less than the contribu- 
tions to our Board of Foreign Missions now 
are. My experience as a pastor taugh; 
me long ago that a contribution to be 
divided between two objects is not ex- 
pedient. 

3. The present system puts a difficult 
duty upon the directors of the auxiliary 
society in each of the states referred to. 
Under the existing arrangements, the di- 
rectors of the auxiliary are a board of al- 
moners dispensing relief, at their discretion, 
to poor churches within the boundaries of 
their own state, and the surplus of their 
income is remitted to the central treasury, 
at New York, for the national work far 
West; but, inasmuch as these directors 
(e. g.,in Connecticut, where the aggregate 
contribution last year was $57,891.60) 
make appropriations to tacir neighbors out 
of a large fund, their beneficiaries will 
naturally expect the appropriations to be 
liberal. A hundred dollars or five hun 
dred is a little thing, compared with the 
total contribution from the state. On the 
other hand, the greater work for the nation 
appeals to them as with a voice of many 
thunders, and they know that the response 
of Christian givers to that appeal is what 
fills their treasury. What shall they do? 
They are acting as trustees for the givers 
of this money, and, if they knew how much 
of it was given forthe work at their swn 
doors and how much for the work between 
the river and the ends of the earth, their 
duty would be comparatively light; but 
they do not know, or, rather, they only 
know enough to make their duty as al- 
moners difficult and perplexing. 


There is no need of proposing, in this 
place, a definite plan for the relief of ill- 
paid pastors in New England. Let it suf- 
fice to say that there is no New England 
state (not to say anything of states beyond 
the Hudson) in which the Congregational 
ists are not able or iv which, if fairly ap- 
pealed to, they would not be willing to 
take that neighborly duty upon themselves, 
and, at the same time, to do more than 
they are now doing for the far greater work 
of AMERICAN Home Missions, 

New Haves, Conn. 














LEAVES FROM OLD JOURNALS. 
SOME PILLARS OF THE STATE. 
BY THE HON. JOSIAH QUINCY. 








Nor many years agoI was standing in 
the vestibule of the Mechanics’ Charitable 
Society, of Boston, gazing upén a full- 
length portrait which was there displayed. 
An intelligent citizen, near middle life, 
stopped beside’ me and asked ff I could tell 
him the name of the subject of the picture. 
I started at the inquiry, but, supposing that 
the eyesight of the visitor might be de- 
fective, replied: ‘‘ Why, Harrison Grey 
Otis, of course.” ‘Ah! and who is Harri- 
son Grey Otis?” was the rejoinder. Well, 
I really felt as strangely as if asked a simi- 
lar question about George Washington or 
John Adams; forin the good old town of 
Boston, where I had grown up, inquiries 
concerning these latter personalities would 
have seemed no whit less preposterous. 
Mr. Otis was once the figurehead of our 
community. Graceful, handsome,  elo- 
quent, wearing worthily the mantle of his 
uncle, James Otis, the great orator of the 
Revolution, he easily took the first place in 
Boston, when there was a decidedly first 
place to take. Mr, Otis had represented 
Massachusetts in the United States Senate, 
and ardently desired to be governor of his 
state; hut, with all his appreciation of the 
felicities of office, there was one thing he 
he loved still better, and that was the Fed- 
eral Party. It was well understood that 
Otis could have had political promotion by 
joining the Democrats, as John Quincy 
Adams and others had done; but he had 
been a delegate to the Hartford Conven- 
tion and stood staunchly by the conquered 
cause. The notice in my journal which 
especially recalls Mr. Otis is found in an 
account of a great cattle-show at Worcester, 
held on the 6th of October, 1829. ‘‘I wish 
it were in my power,” so I then wrote, ‘to 
preserve for posterity some traces of the 
wit, brilliancy, eloquence, and urbanity of 
Marrison Grey Otis; for when he is gone 
there is no man who can make good his 
place in society.” A festival of rare en- 
joyment we had. The show and the dinner 
were of the best. A bovine procession (I 
think there were some hundred and fifty 
yoke of noble oxen) passed along the 
streets; the speeches by Otis and Everett 
were in the happiest vein; and a grand ball 
concluded the day. No, it did not con- 
clude it, after all: for near midnight some 
gentlemen from Providence, who had ar- 
rived by the newly-opened Blackstone 
Canal, invited a few of us to adjourn toa 
room they had engaged and taste some of 
** Roger Williams Spring,” which they had 
brought all the way from the settlement 
he founded. Now, this same Spring, as 
it turned out, ran some _ remarkably 
choice Madeira, and this beverage, served 
with an excellent supper, furnished the 
material basis for brilliant displays of wit, 
flashing out upon the background of hearty 
and geninl humor. Mr. Otis fairly sur- 
passed himself. He was simply wonderful 
in repartee and his old-fashioned stories 
were full of roilicking fun. I well remem- 
ber the account he gave of the first appear- 
ance of champagne in Boston. It was pro- 
duced at a party given by the French con- 
sul, and was mistaken by his guests for 
some especially mild cider of foreign 
growtb. The scene was beneath the dignity 
of history, to be sure; but, taken as a sort of 
side-show, it was very enjoyable. Deacons, 
as well as civil functionaries, figured among 
the actors; but I decline to tax my memory 
further. If it is not necessary to refrain 
when Heaven sends a cheerful hour, as 
John Milton’s sonnet teaches us, itis, surely, 
well to refrain from reporting it. Mere 
words without the manner and the charm of 
the speaker are like the libretto of an opera 


| without the music. Take this for a speci- 


men. I remember saying to Mr. Otis, 
apropos to something, which I forget: ‘‘I 
think, sir, your wish must have been father 
to the thought.” He turned suddenly upon 
me, and exclaimed: ‘‘ Why don’t you give 
the full quotation? 

“«Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought.’”’ 

“« Well, sir,” I said, ‘‘I did not think it 
would be polite to address you as Harry.” 

‘*Pooh! pooh! Never while you live muti- 
late a good quotation upon such a punctilio 
as that.” 


“into them. 








| September 1, 1881. 


The fun is faint enough as here written; 
but, as ‘‘ Harry Otis”—for so his cotempor. 
aries called him—flashed it in the face of a 
young fellow, brought up to regard bim as 
one of the pillars of the state, it glowed - 
with the perfection of social humor. 

I may illustrate the intensity of Mr. 
Otis’s Federalism by mentioning that he 
could never forgive Judge Story for his 
early attachment to the Democratic Party. 
On the death of Chief-Justice Marshall, 
the lawyers celebrated his services by a 
eulogy, which was succeeded by a bar din- 
ner at East Boston. The friends of Joseph 
Story were very anxious that he should be 
appointed to the vacant place, and one of 
them, being called upon for a toast, recited 
the passage where Pharaoh says to Joseph: 
‘There is none so discrect and wise as thou 
art. Thou shalt be ruler over my house, 
and according unto thy word shall my 
people be ruled.” The hope was then ex- 
pressed that the American Executive might 
find occasion to use similarlanguage. The 
toast-giver (and he who now tells the story 
was the guilty person), felt satisfied with 
the aptness of his quotation and the compli- 
ment it implied. ‘‘ Joseph, indeed!” mut- 
tered Mr. Otis, when the sentiment was 
repeated tohim. ‘‘ Why, yes, an excellent 
comparison. Pray, wasanything said about 
his coat of many colors?” 

Turning backward the leaves of my 
journal, I come, in 1827, upon entries made 
the 22d of November and the day follow- 
ing. Mr. Otis was arguing in the Supreme’ 
Court, and I have noted my admiration of the 
graceful finesse with which he held our atten- 
tion to a case of the very dryest description. 
The matter related to the ownership ot cer- 
tain lands adjoining the Mill Pond, which 
then occupied a large cove on the northern 
side of the peninsula. The property had 
formerly been owned by a Mr. Gee, a ship- 
builder, who held large estates at the North 
End. I remember a joke introducing the 
words mrp tv yfv which Mr. Otis made 
upon the name of this land-loving citizen; 
but the pronunciation of Greek at present 
in vogue at Harvard College has destroyed 
the pun. Some question arising as to the 
ownership of the sluiceway which emptied 
the pond, Mr. Otis took occasion to intro- 
duce an account of the feats of swimming 
he had performed there when a boy, and 
then, in the most humorous manner, as- 
serted his own title to the property, on the 
ground of occupancy. ‘‘ Atleast,’ he added, 
“I think the Court will acknowledge that 
my own title to this watercourse is quite as 
valid as that which I am here to contest.” 

Mr. Otis lived for many years after his 
active life closed. He moved with difficulty, 
being sorely afflicted with the gout and 
other infirmities. The leader of his time 
was no longer recognized; but the courtly 
and genial gentleman survived to the end. 
I remember that he owned the first low- 
hung carriage which was seen in Boston, 
the old aristocratic coaches having form- 
idable flights of steps, which must be let 
down before the passenger could climb up 
One day the old gentleman 
appeared upon ’Change driven in his new 
vehicle. ‘‘ What will you take for your 
carriage, Mr, Otis?” asked a friend, by way 
of expressing his admiration for this un- 
usual turnout. ‘‘ The worst pair of legs in 
State Street !” was the characteristic reply. 

The last time I dined with Mr. Otis I 
sat with him for some time at his window, 
which looked upon the Common. The 
trees had just put on their perfect foliage, 
and I remarked upon the beauty of an elm 
before the house. ‘‘ When I came to this 
place,” said the old gentleman, ‘‘ that fine 
tree was a sapling. I have seen it grow, 
and it has seen me decline. It will be 
beautiful and stretch its branches over 
thousands long after I.am forgotten.” At 
the table that day his mind seemed to be 
running upoff the past. He gave sketches 
of men once of note and consequence, 
whose names even. had scarcely reached 
his younger guests. Those names were 
empty shells to us—as empty of any rich 
and vigorous personality as will be the 
name of Harrison Gray Otis to the mass of 
readers who find it upon this page. 

It is a great pity that the pew of the 
royal governors in the King’s Chapel was 
removed, in order that two plebeian pews 
might be constructed upon its ample si 
I used greatly to value this interesting 
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relic, which was just opposite the pew that 
I occupied. It stood handsomely out, with 
ornamented pillars at the corners, and 
lifted ils occupants two feet above that 
herd of miscellaneous sinners who con- 
fessed their miserable estate upon the 
level of undiscriminating democracy. I 
came too late into the world to see a royal 
governor enter this august pew; though 
the ghosts of some of them would occa- 
‘sionally seem to steal up the aisle and 
creep into it during the drowsier passages 
of the afternoon sermon; but the flesh-and- 
blood personage who occupied the pew in 
my day was, so to speak, as good a govern- 
orasthe best of them. He was the son 
of a Massachusetts governor, too; and, sure- 
ly, there could be no better ideal of those 
toyal qualities which should characterize 
the ruler of a state than was presented 
in the Federal leader, William Sullivan. 
How that pew of royal dignity used fair- 
ly to blossom with the large and lovely 
family of which he was the head! There 
was a noble poise about them all; and then 
they were so handsome that it seemed quite 
proper that they should sit a foot or two 
nearer Heaven than the rest of us. Gov- 
ernor Sullivan left four sons, who were act- 
ive and leading men during my early man- 
hood. Several of them had large families 
and there was every prospect that the name 
would long be perpetuated in Boston; but 
this once powerful family has passed away, 
and I think there is no Sullivan of their 
blood remaining upon the spot where they 
were so conspicuous. 

I happened to know William Sullivan 
much more intimately than young men com- 
manly know their elders, #For three years 
I studied law in his office and, of course, 
came into daily.contact with him. ‘The 
good lawyer, he used to tell us, should be a 
complete and well-rounded man, since he 
is called to the most varied exercise of in- 
tellectual power Sullivan’s influence on 
the bar was elevating and in its social rela- 
tions (then far more important than now) 
he was its acknowledged leader. But his 
real love was for literature, and he used to 
regret that there is so little means of dis- 
cerning in early life the department of 
labor for which each one is best adapted. 
Mr. Sullivan finally withdrew from the prac- 
tice of the law, and wrote some excellent 
books upon ethical and historical subjects. 
His letters upon the public men of the 
Revolution are full of intelligence and will 
always be valued as among the best sources 
of the history of that time. He wrote two 
treatises for the use of schools—one upon 
the political, the other upon the moral 
Juties of the American citizen. The latter 
was an admirable text-book for the young; 
but, as it appealed to the truths of revealed 
religion to confirm the Jaw of morals de- 
rived from the created universe, it has 
been long banished from our public schools. 
But men of the stamp of Sullivan and his 
friend Otis were more conspicuous for what 
they were than for what they did. They 
were predominent men and gave the com- 
munity its quality, shaping, as if by divine 
right, its social and political issues. Who 
exercises a similar function to-day? We 
find a medley of railroad kings and learned 
specialists, who are not without their. in- 
fluence in a fragmentary way; but we have 
lost that lay priesthood who were once the 
accepted models of high living and whose 
qualifications to direct the state were em- 
inent and undisputed. 

In no respect have we so disadvantage- 
ously left behind us the Boston of the earli- 
er part of the century as inthe ceremonies 
of dining. The dining-room was _ the 
temple in which the social priesthood to 
which I have referred were accustomed to 
deliver their oracles. My journals con- 
tinually bear witness to the interest of these 
dinners, which went forward in the cheer- 
ful sunlight and where the intellectual en- 
tertainment was far more prominent than 
the devices of the cook. There were no 
flowers and but small variety in meats and 
wines; but the conversation was always 
gencral and generally of the best. A tacit 
understanding assigned the prominent 
parts to those able to discharge them. My 
notes preserve some of the talk of these old 
Boston dinners; but I hesitate to quote 
them, because they are too meager and 
scattered to do any justice fo the subject. 
Both Sullivan and Otis were largely given 
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to this pleasant form of hospitality, the 
former occasionally adding his gifts as a 
singer to his many graces asa host. I can 
hear even now the fine English songs he 
used to give us; but something better than 
these was the exquisitely courteous manner 
in which he would ask his wife’s permis- 
sion to exercise this taJent. ‘‘Sally, may I 
sing?” was the simple formula, but the 
words seemed to carry all the tender 
chivalry of a natural gentleman. 

I will conclude this paper with recollec- 
tions of a statesman who vigorously im- 
pressed himself upon his contemporaries. 
This was Timothy Pickering, or Colonel 
Pickering, as he was alway called, though 
I think he had held a higher military rank 
in the army. He had been Secretary of War 
and Secretary of State under Washington 
and looked ‘‘ a soldier fit to stand by Cesar 
and give direction.” Indeed, the title ‘‘Old 
Roman,” which has been absurdly applied 
to General Jackson and divers later per- 
sonages, fitted Pickering like a glove. More 
than six feet high, with a frame nobly set 
and a nose with the true Julian hook in it, 
he seemed to personify the martial spirii of 
the Revolution. He was worthy to have 
supported Washington at the Battie of 
Brandywine. Colonel Pickering frequent- 
ly visited my father, both in Boston and 
Quincy, and my journal gives an account 
of his dining with us in the latter place, on 
the 13th of August, 1821. As a preliminary 
ceremony to the dinner, my father, who 
was an enthusiast in agriculture, insisted 
upon taking his guest to view his crops 
and barnyard. ‘‘So you've been over the 
farm, Colonel Pickering,” said my mother, 
upon his return to the house. Why, 
yes, Madame,” was the reply. ‘I have 
been all over the farm, and a weary tramp 
I’ve had of it.” Pickering was himself an 
agriculturalist of no small repute; but he 
found his own crops more interesting than 
those of other people and was honest 
enough or blunt enough not to disguise his 
feelings with conventional civilities. I 
have sometimes thought that this speech 
explains all that needs explaining of his 
difficulties with John Adams. Both were 
plain-spoken men and probably exposed 
their minds when a diplomatic reserve 
would have been politic, if not praise- 
worthy. 

The Colonel was a masterly talker and 
entertained us at dinner that day with an 
account of his best-beloved friend, Judge 
Peters, of Pennsylvania. To his substantial 
qualities he declared that Peters added a 
wealth of the lighter social graces that was 
unsurpassable. Jefferson had asserted that, 
if all the good things Peters had said could 
be collected, they wouid make a mass of 
wit greater than had come from any other 
human being; and this his friend thought 
was no more than the truth. My journal 
preserves several specimens of the jests of 
this magistrate; but they lie flat beneath 
the pressure of three-score years and lack 
the vivid acting and gestures of Colonel 


Pickering to re-excite the ‘‘peals of 
laughter” with which I mention that 
they were received. One will do for 


a specimen. Peters was known to be 
troubled with a vertigo, which seized him 
at unexpected moments and caused most 
unpleasant dizziness. Atacertain dinner, 
where his voice rose clearly above the clash 
of crockery and buzz of conversation, a 
gentleman called out: “‘ Well, Judge, I see 
you manage to keep your head above 
water!” Back flashed the reply: ‘‘ Yes, 
sir. It has always been famous for swim- 
ming.” But itis not in the power of ink 


and paper to preserve the flavor of old 


jgkes. They should be allowed to die, and 
be newly created whenever posterity may 
require them. Of all the lost books of the 
ancient world that ‘“‘Jier Jocularis” 
which recorded the puns of Cicero is least 
to be lamented. 

Colonel Pickering’s way of using ‘‘ plain 
words stript of their shirts” gave his nar- 
rations a sharp impression of reality. The 
story of his abduction from Wyoming and 
of his sufferings in chains and captivity 
must be found somewhere in those four 
bulky volumes of his biography; but to 
hear him tell it was like sharing the expe- 
rience in his company. Life has become 
too crowded to admit those exciting post- 
prandial histories with which the survivors 
of the Revolution were wont to favor 





the younger generations. They abounded 
in illustrations and perhaps in snap 
judgments; but they furnished aliment 
for thought not to be got out of books. 
No rust of old age had touched Colonel 
Pickering. He was vigorous to the last, as 
his stormy controversy with President 
Adams remains to testify. ‘Hreunt fight- 
ing” is acommon direction in Shakespeare’s 
plays, and, indeed, if the adversary be well 
chosen, there are many worse ways in 
which brdve men might leave the stage of 
life. But it is pleasant to mention that 
these venerable heroes, to whom our coun- 
try is so much indebted, put aside their 
differences when they met, unexpectedly, 
beneath my father’s roof. ‘‘I hope to meet 
Colonel Pickering in Heaven,” said John 
Adams; “and the next best place to mect 
him is in this house.” The seene has been 
so well described by my brother, Edmund 
Quincy, in his biography of my father, 
that I do not enlarge upon it here. 
WOLLASTON, Mass, 
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Brave sufferer, pausing betwixt life and 
death, 
Now gazing into hopeful, anxious eyes, 
Regarding now eternal mysteries ! 
** Be patient still,” the gracious Master saith, 
‘* A prayer for thee rises with every breath ; 
Heaven, not impregnable, is stormed with 
sighs, 
And praying souls in Heaven have strong 
allies, 
But God all prayer his own way answereth. 
Remember that I chose not gain but loss, 
With shame and sorrow and the bitter cross, 
And death, not life, at last, for thine and 
thee. 
Canst thou not pray with me, ‘ Thy will be 
done,’ " 
Leaving thy matter in my hands alone, 
And die, if there be need, for mine and 
me ?”? 
Marron, Mass. 





NOTES OF SOUTHERN LITERARY 
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‘* WE know your authors, but you don’t 
know ours,” was a frequent observation of 
my Southern friends, and, as I eagerly noted 
every allusion to the household favorites 
whose genius was indigenous to their own 
soil, the exclamation was not infrequent. 
“Tell your friends about our writers, when 
you go home.” It was, therefore, my pur- 
pose to write out a series of sketches, giving 
somewhat extended accounts of Southern 
literary leaders; but the busy life of a tem- 
perance worker threatens to preclude this 
pleasure. Hence these brief notes, gath- 
ered up by the way from those whose 
nativity and tastes lead them to make the 
pleasant theme a specialty. 

Almira Lincoln Phelps, the sister of 
Emma Willard, though not a native, has 
long been an acclimated Southerner. The 
Patapsco Institute, near Baltimore, was 
most successful under her management; 
and, though now more than eighty years of 
age, she takes a hearty interest in the later 
phases of that irrepressible ‘‘ Woman Ques- 
tion” with whose evolution she and her 
famous sister had as much to do as its more 
prononcé advocates. In her stately home, 
on Eutaw Place, Baltimore, I visited the 
genial and accomplished octogenarian, who 
manifested lively pleasure in the declara- 
tion that her “Botany” was one of my 
most cherished companions on a Wisconsin 
farm; but shook her long finger ominously 
at me as she expressed her dissent 
from my “views” of woman’s relation 
to the manufacture of public sentiment 
and its crystallization into beneficent law. 
She smiled, however, at the soft impeach- 
ment that our present work in manifold 
forms of intellectual and philanthropic en- 
deavor is but the logical sequence of the 
higher education, and when she gave me a 
nice picture of herself in the gracious days 
of her prime I felt assured her opposition 
was not fundamental. In this opinion she 
confirmed me by calling attention to a 
large swinging book-case, within reach 
from her easy-chair, and crowded with the 
best results of modern, as well as ancient 
thought—the Bible having evidently the 
first place in her study.and affection. Mrs. 
Phelps shares her home with General 
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Charles E. Phelps, the gifted orator who 


was chosen to give the memorial address at 
Baltimore’s magnificent sesqui-centennial, 
in September, 1880. 

At Johns Hopkins University I had the 
rare pleasure of hearing Sidney Lanier, 
now. lecturer on literature in that marvel- 
ous institution, which has risen at one 
bound to the very first rank, by reason of 
its wealth and the statesmanlike qualities 
of its president and board of trustees, who, 
taking as their motto from the beginning 
** Get the Best,” have attracted a coterie of 
rarely gifted and accomplished professors, 
and by their post-graduate studies 
a quality of student-life altogether 
superior to the average of American col- 
leges. Indeed, ‘‘the liberal education” in 
Max Mlller’s sense, which leaves the 
student at liberty to give large. scope to 
elective affinities in scholarship, and to be- 
come at once aman of culture and a 
specialist, has wide illustration here. My 
only regret was that the genial Quaker 
whose name the institution bears did not 
pay sufficient respect to his schooling in the 
grand Society of Friends (whose object-les- 
son in equality of right between the sexes 
is its chief glory) to ordain co-education as 
its crowning feature. It is humiliating to 
know that a young Quakeress, the daughter 
of a leading trustee was, denied admission 
and pursues in the University of Leipsic, 
Germany, the post-graduate studies denied 
at her own door. But there is a strong 
co-education sentiment among the powers 
that be, and its realization is but a question 
of time that shall prove brief. What Sidney 
Lanier thinks on this weighty subject I did 
not learn; but, surely, the preponderance of 
ladies, grave and gay, at his marvelous 
lectures must give him food for a gener- 
alization thereupon. Taine made thestudy 
of environment enter largely into his 
philosophy of literature, but Lanier’s 
root principle is the development of per- 
sonality. This he traces from its em- 
bryo state among the Greeks, wherein 
the state is evérything and the individual 
nothing, to its consummate >lossom in 
Shakespeare and George Eliot. It was re- 
freshing to listen to a professor of literature 
who was something more than a raconteur 
and something different from a bibliopole, 
who had, indeed, risen to the level of general- 
ization and employed the method of a philos- 
pher. Georgia is proud.of Sidney Lanier, 
whose birthplace and early home was Griffin 
and whose servicesin the Confederate Army 
are added to his fame asa poet. He will 
be remembered as author of the ‘*Centen- 
nial Ode” of that centenniel year, wherein 
the arts of peace did more than has been 
generally understood to bind the broken 
sections in new bonds of amity and emula- 
tion. He has also written a charming novel 
of Southern life, entitled ‘‘ Tiger Lilies,” 
published in 1867. Several of his best pro- 
ductions have appeared in Scribner's Maga- 
zine and your own INDEPENDENT. His 
brother, Clifford, is also a man of talent, 
having published a novel, ‘‘ Thorn-Fruit, ’ 
jn 1867. Sidney has had varied fortunes 
He was once a teacher; then, being a 
fine musician, was attached to Theodore 
Thomas’s concert troupe. 


He has a theory of the art of rhyme and 
rhythm set forth at length in a volume on 
the subject. Many have compared his 
shorter poems with some of Emerson’s 
least comprehensible efforts—‘‘The Red 
Slayer,” for instance; but the more care- 
fully one studies his unique effusions the 
more of strength and genius and that “‘ per- 
sonality ” which is the key-note of his crea- 
tions and criticisms alike is felt and seen, 
In personal appearance Sidney Lanier is 
of medium hight, exceedingly slight figure, 
closely buttoned in a black suit; face very 
pale and delicate, with finely-chiseled 
features, dark, clustering hair, parted in the 
middle, and beard after the manner of the 
Italian school of art. Altogether, he has a 
countenance unique and pleasing as_ his 
verse. He sits not very reposefully in his 
professorial arm-chair and reads from dainty 
slips of MS. ina clear, penetrating voice, 
full of subtlest comprehension, but painfu)- 
ly and often interrupted by a cough, which 
proves that the fell disease of our New En- 
gland climate has fastened on this gifted 
son of the South. As we met for a moment, 
when the lecture was over, he sfioke kindly 
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ing that sympathy of the scholar with the 
work of progressive philanthropy which 
our grand Wendell Phillips declares to be 
rare. ‘‘ Weare all striving for one end,” 
said Lanier, with genial, hopeful smile; 
‘‘and that is to develop and ennoble the 
humanity of which we form a part.” 

Paul H. Hayne is par excellence the poet 
of the South—“ their Longfellow.” as I 
often heard it said, although they claim a 
share in the love and reverence we fee! for 
ours. Heisthe only literary man in the 
South who relies on the labor of his pen in 
poetry for his living. Through the lead- 
ing magazines of the North he draws the re- 
muneration for his literary labors—meager 
enough at best. He is devoted to his art, 
working, doubtless, far beyond his strength; 
for his health is very delicate, and recently 
great fears were entertained for his life. 
He lives in almost absolute seclusion at 
Berzelia, near Augusta, Ga., ministered to 
by his devoted wife and only child, a boy 
who does not share his father’s genius. 
Photographs on sale at Augusta represent 
him quite the ideal poet in physique, with 
dark hair and eyes and mobile and kindly 
features, cast in heroic mold. His home 
is plainer and more straitened than that 
of any among his brother singers at the 
North, one room being papered from floor 
to ceiling, by his wife’s ingenuity, with a 
mosaic of wood engravings. Hayne is a 
descendant, I was told, of him against 
whom Daniel Webster directed the ‘ re- 
ply” that added so largely to his fame. He 
is a South Carolinian by birth and is now 
in his fiftieth year—an epoch to be sig- 
nalized by Osgood & Co., by the publl- 
cation, in a memorial volume, of his 
complete poetical works, He has been a 
voluminous writer and _ his 
of exquisite finish, delicate, melodious, 


verse is 


brilliant in imagery, but marred by occa- 
sional affectations of obsolete phraseology 
and strained quaintness of expression. He 
is strictly a lyrical poet, bis narrative poems 
being feeble and monotonous. A sky-lark, 
fiying from the grass with a throat full of 
song, not the matchless eagle whose pin- 
ious bear him out of human sight, up 
toward the sun—it is to be regretted that 
the delightful poet has not better learned 
his limiiutions; but the South is justly 
proud of this lovable man and true literary 
artist and points fearlessly to him when its 
literary development is sneered at by the 
thoughtless or the malicious, and he wears 
his laurels worthily, making them brighter 
with each added year. 

The press of the South is far above the 
grade usually assigned by the vanity and 
ignorance of our Northern popular opinion. 
It is in the large cities exceptionally in- 
dependent and allies itself with religion and 
philanthropy. Perhaps its temptations are 
Jess than ours atthe North. Certainly it does 
not cater to the ignorant and base. It has 
no fear of ‘‘the German vote” before its 
eyes, and speaks with fairness of the tem- 
cause, often with 
friendliness. 


perance undisguised 
As yet, it has pot joined in 
the ‘‘conspiracy of silence,” by which 
Northern journals, while they give full re- 
ports of the meetings of brewers and dis- 
tillers, are often ‘‘ so crowded ” that, ‘‘much 
as they would like to, you know,” they find 
it ‘impossible ” to furnish to the temper- 
ance people that larger audience which 
hears with its eyes and might understand 
with its heart and be converted, had the 
greatest of reforms the help of this grent 
ally. 

Those politicians who are fond of quot- 
ing The Okaloona States (now named, if 
I remember right, The Solid Sovth) 
should learn that this pestilent sheet is de- 
tested at the South no less cordially than 
here, and branded as an enemy by the 
representative Southern people every where, 
being classed with irrepressible General 
Robert Toombs in this regard. It would 
be difficult to find a half dozen Northern 
journalists who in intellect, culture, and 
special adaptation to their work outrank 
the following: Colonel Wm. T. Thomp- 
gon (author of ‘‘ Major Jones’s Courtship”), 
editor of the Savannah Morning News ; 
Henry W. Grady, one of the proprietors of 
the Atlanta Constitution ; J. R. Randall, 
editor of the Augusta Chronicle and Consti- 
tutionalist ; Colonel J. W. Avery, long the 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution; Joel C. 
Harris (attached to the staff of that 
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paper); aud Sam. W. Small (‘‘ Old Si”), 
a noted humorist and a very versa- 
tile and entertaining writer for the press. 
Mr. Grady is declared by Southerners 
to be their brightest and most piquant 
journalist. He is their ‘* Gath,” if, 
indeed, he is not superior to our Northern 
Goliath. He is also a public speaker and 
his lecture (‘‘The Patchwork Palace”) is 
exquisite in humor and pathos. In his 
sentimental writings he has many genuine 
touches of Dickens. 

Major Thompson is a strong and influen- 
tial writer and his paper is a power in 
Georgia. 

Joel Chandler Harris is a fine critic 
and paragraphist and writes almost equally 
well in verse and prose. He is set 
down by Southern literary authorities with 
whom I talked as their best humorist. He 
was educated at the printer’s case, is a 
native of Georgia, and about thirty-five 
years of age; but his fame rests on the 
well-known collection of (colored) folk-lore 
entitled ‘‘ Uncle Remus.” It is not easy to 
make his acquaintance, by reason of a shy- 
ness easily accounted for when one re 
members that he has ‘‘a brilliant mind 
encased in a homely and unprepossessing 
body,” as a friend of his expressed it. Not 
knowing this beforehand, I made this entry 
in my pnote-book on the day of my inter- 
view with him. The creator of ‘‘ Uncle 
Remus” is a most unexpected-looking 
man; but a good woman has condoned the 
fault and in his pleasant home Harris is 
writing out his wealth of wisdom concern- 
ing the legends and traditiogs of the ex- 
slaves. He told me that ‘‘Uncle Remus” 
is a veritable character, the favorite 
companion and friend of his boyhood, and 
that these stories, which were the delight 
of all the children for miles around, bad 
been traced upon his youthful memory in 
outlines so clear and deep he could not for- 
get them, if he would. Learned men in 
Europe and America will gladly know that 
in the mine he has been working with so 
much skill there are treasures not yet 
brought to light, for which he will not 
delve in vain. 

James R. Randall is, perhaps, the most 
graceful and scholarly writer of the South- 
ern press. He edits the Chronicle and Con. 
stitutionalist, of Augusta, Ga., and gives to 
his editorials all the advantages of a pure 
literary style and a rich and flowing dic- 
tion. His descriptions of President Gar- 
field’s inauguration are the most picturesque 
on record, and his spirit toward the North, 
like that of all the leading journalists of 
his section, is liberal and conciliatory; yet 
his fame is founded on the ringing war- 
lyric, ‘‘ Maryland, my Maryland,” in which 

“ Huzza! she'll spurn the Northern scum” 
is a well-remembered line. Mr. Randall is 
a large, fine-looking man, with full, dark 
eyes, ample forehead, and delightful man- 
ners. When I asked him if 
“Hark to a wandering son's appeal” 

was the correct version of a familiar line in 
his famous song, he replied, promptly: 
‘‘No. It should be ‘exiled son’; for, asa 
native of Maryland, I felt my change of 
residence as, indeed, an exile in that crisis.” 

‘* And another line. Does it read 

~* His foot is at thy temple door,’ 
or ‘his touch,’ as in some versions?” 

*‘Oh! ‘his touch,’ by all means,” said 
Mr. Randall, laughingly. ‘That more 
clearly involves the idea of profanation.” 

But the war-songs do not exhibit Mr. 
Randall at bis best. [le has the true fire of 
genius, the ‘‘ divine afflutus,” in abundance 
and of the purest quality. 

But why is it that ‘‘ Maryland, my Mary- 
land?” Father Ryan’s ‘‘Conquered Banner” 
and ‘‘Sword of Lee,” and other Southern 
favorites are unmatched in fire and pathos 
by our Northern verse of that unequaled 
period? With us the war was at arm’s 
length; with them an awful grapple for life 
or death. Our homes, at least, were safe; 
theirs might any day be food for fire-brands. 
Our fields still smiled; theirs were tram- 
pled by the ruthless hoof of war. Hence 
the wild fervor of their best martial strains. 

Col. J. W. Avery, long the editor in chief 
of the famous Atlanta Constitution and now 
private secretary to Gov. Colquitt, is one of 
the best-known Southern journalists. From 
him I learned much about bis literary con- 
temporaries, and of him they speak, so far 
as I have learned, as being altogether 





‘‘kn'>i.tly and chivalrous.” He was a gal- 
lant officer in ‘‘ the war between the States” 
(as termed by them) and distinguished bim- 
self in battle. He isnow finishing a ‘* His- 
tory of Georgia,” which will be the most 
complete setting forth of that magnificent 
“Empire State” of the South ever yet 
given to the public. 
Cnricaco, ILL. 





THE SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRES- 
SION OF ORANGE-PEEL. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 








Ir has been several years since this organ- 
ization has had any public hearing. It has 
not established a May anniversary; it has 
not founded a home; it has not printed a 
newspaper; it has not taken up contribu- 
tions; it has no salaried officers; no central 
agency; no badges or insignia of any kind; 
yet it is now and then heard from, 

In the récords of those journals devoted 
to accident insurance we are certain to see 
occasionally the names of some of our active 
opponents. Orange Pee!, Esq., is about 
the most energetic; but Mr. C. Uban Ban- 
ana is his efficient ally, and I should not do 
justice to the implacable enmity of V. 
Citrullus, the most aristocratic of the melon 
family, if I did not mention him in this 
connection. That we have been successful 
in the face of the opposition of that host 
of powerful corporatious known as pews 
agencies; that we have conquered the spite 
and malice of the corner-stands, so that 
some of them now display our banner; that 
we have secured the constant adherence of 
some of the most influential writers and 
speakers and the undying devotion of the 
best thinkers—for all this I believe we may 
be quictly glad. 

On the streets of Baltimore, not so long 
ago, a small shoe-black—one of our recent 
accessions—ran forward and hurled away a 
trap which Mr. C. U. Banana had placed in 
the very heart of the city. It was a brave 
and noble action, and a lady (whose name I 
wish I could give, as she is one of our High- 
Degrce members) stopped and handed him 
five dollars. The brave lad declined the 
fee for doing his duty; but the opportunity 
of preaching the gospel of the suppression 
of orange-neel was too good to be lost, and 
the lady insisted, and so confirmed him in 
the faith. 

The Hawkeye, of Burlington, although it 
makes no particular noise about it, has 
been lately initiated into membership. The 
mayor of New York, ip his early zeal, has 
endorsed us in a published order, and 
Messrs. Peel, Banana, and Citrullus are now 
put upon the same plane as Nihilists and 
Communists in the island empire of which 
he has the charge. 

I venture that many who have forgotten 
our origin have not forgotten our prin- 
ciples. They are three in number. 

I. Always look for it. 
Il. Always hit it. 

III. Never mind what people think. 

The lowest degree, as was said in the 
account published in THe INDEPENDENT, 
some years ago, is the ‘‘ Stoop down-and- 
catch-it-with-your-fingers.” This has been 
of late very little regarded, except in the 
potable instance of the Baltimore shoe- 
black. In that case the lady, as I think I 
said, belonged to the Fourth or High Degree 
of membership. The Second Grade— 
** Shove-it-with-your-foot”"—numbers now 
a great many adherents; but precisely how 
mapy they are it is not easy, from the pecu- 
liar nature of the organization, to disclose. 
The Third Grade is well furnished with be- 
lievers. it is called the ‘‘ Hit-it-with-your- 
toe.” We find in practice that business 
men take to this degree with greater facifly 
than any others. They jump the first de- 
gree, remain a while in the second, and 
finally enter permanently upon the third, 
as they carry usually neither stick nor um- 
brella. Now and then, at a watering-place 
and in the Jeisure of a Sunday afternoon or 
of an evening stroll, we find them airing 
the dignity of the highest degree—the 
* Slash-it-with-your-stick”; but they drop 
back to the working rules of the grade be- 
low in al) the ordinary events of life. 
Indeed, the Third Degree is the very heart 
of the order, and here are found the Inde- 
fatigables and the Reliables. A walk down 
Broadway or Wall Street will reveal the 
presence of these gentlemen. 





The ladies (God bless them!) are as en- 
thusiastic as the gentlemen. They are 
principally advocates of the High Degree— 
not stooping to enter at any lower grade, 
but soaring, like the angels that they are, 
directly to the top of the class. The pres- 
ent style of heavy parasols is, I may add, 
greatly to our and their advantage. If 
some of the useless pug-dogs and poodles 
could be also taught their duty in this re- 
spect, it would increase our admiration of 
these dainty heroines. Nothing could be 
more cunning or more sweetly pretty than 
to see some too-awfully-lovely little pet of 
this description trained to dart at once on 
the snare laid by Mr. Peel or Mr. Citrullus 
and worry it like a rat, and then take and 
drop it safely in the gutter. There would 
be no danger attendant on this pursuit; it 
would not be in the least low; and it would 
perhaps cause the establishment of a new 
name, better than ‘‘ Poke-it-with-your-par- 
asol,” for our advanced ladies’ degree. 

No meetings of the Society have been 
held since 1874. In the centennial year 
there was much demoralization; but since 
that date the Society has again grown. I 
have had the extreme pleasure, in walking 
with friends, to have them say ‘‘ Pardon 
me,” and then step aside and administer a 
Third Degree kick in the most skillful man- 
ner to a bit of golden dross that I had not 
myself observed. The very intensity of 
opposition which we have met has thus, I 
am happy to see, benefited our order, and 
when I have said ‘‘ Ah! we belong to the 
same society,” I have never failed to re- 
ceive a warm hand-shake and a cordial re- 
sponse. 

There has been recently some talk of ex- 
tending our efforts, to make the Society 
more widely known. The mayor of New 
York has certainly done much for us, by 
striking at the root of the mischief which 
we combat; but it has been proposed that 
we attempt to enroll the children, through 
the medium of our juvenile literature, in 
some more regular way than before. The 
details of this systematic effort are com- 
mitted to two monthly and two weekly 
periodicals, who are expected to co-op- 
erate with the children’s columns of the 
various household papers. We are now 
awaiting the movements of the monthly 
editors, as we fee] quite sure of the sympa- 
thy of tue weeklies; for the monthlies are 
more permanent and are generally bound 
and preserved with greater care. We think 
that perhaps the letters 8. 8. O. P. may in 
this manner become even more widely 
known. 

We suggest also to the accident-insurance 
papers that under this same heading (to 
wit, ‘8.8. O. P.”) they give the accidents 
which occur from orange-peel, banana- 
skins, and melon-rinds, and that they pub- 
lish the text of the mayor's order, which we 
hereby request from THE INDEPENDENT a8 
a supplement to the present article, in 
order to secure harmony of action in other 
cities and towns. ; 

We are profoundly encouraged to find 
that our labors are not without fruit. Not 
a dollar has it cost us for advertising, 
printing, office expenses, or salaries. We 
receive no initiation fees nor any fines or 
dues; and, while we have failed to either 
get or keep a fixed place of meeting, we 
have been happily made aware many times 
that on railroad trains, in stores and 
offices, on the decks of steamers, and even 
in the utterances of the pulpit itself we 
have been discussed and our work com- 
mended and our numbers increased. The 
dearth of accidents of this nature has been 
very largely due to the work of the Society. 
Its unostentatious energy has created for it 
a national reputation. The only trouble 
with it is the disposition of some persons to 
tack a text of Scripture to it and to affirm 
that it is a covert commentary on Romans 
xiv, 13, whereas it is a great deal older than 
St. Paul and is not merely found in the 
Mosaic Law, but is to be discovered inci- 
dentally in the words of some of the wisest 
of the philosophers. Seneca said: ‘‘ While 
we are among men, let us cultivate kind- 
ness. Let us not be to any man a cause 
either of peril or of fear.” And I suppose 
that some of our more learned Fourth 
Degree members could easi'y add a large 
pumber of similar quotations. 

I have not, however, found anywhere, 
except in the so-called ‘“‘Golden Rule,” 
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the true idea of active removal of such 
snares and traps from the path; and the 
success of the Society is, in my judgment, 
owing to that fact. I ask the pardon of 
the Comrades of the Order for whatever 
may seem indiscreet in this article, and I 
beg to assure them all that I have never 
betrayed and do not intend to betray the 
doctrine of the ‘‘ Inward Freedom,” which 
is the the result of our three principles and 
of which we are not in the habit of speak- 
ing in more explicit language to the unin- 
itiated. 
‘Health to our Noble Order.” 


ALTOONA, Pa. 





PHARISAISM IN THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL. 





BY THE REV. H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 





SoME person sent me the last number of 
The Signal, the Chicago organ of The 
Woman’s Temperance Union, and I find 
the following editorial paragraph upon its 
first page: 

‘*Last Sabbath thousands of Sunday- 
schools all over Christendom studied the 
story of the instituting of the Passover. 
We hope that each teacher, in tracing out 
the history of the Passover and its con- 
nection with our most sacred memorial, 
the Lord’s Supper, impressed its temper- 
ance lesson—the lesson that Christ could 
only have used the unfermented juice of 
the grape in establishing this sacrament.” 

As I read it, I could not help giving a 
sigh for the pupils so instructed, who are 
taught upon a priori grounds that Christ 
could not have used the common wine of 
Palestine without sin and who will some 
day come to know that this is just the wine 
which he did use. They are to be taught 
not to regulate their life by His, but to 
judge his life by their own conception of 
his duty; to form a standard, external to 
the record, to which he must conform or be 
rejected. 

Surely, our Lord did not speak a vain 
caution when he bade his disciples ‘*‘ Beware 
of the leaven of the Pharisees,” explain- 
ing later that he warned them against 
Pharisaic teaching; and, if Sunday-school 
teachers would only make a study of Phar- 
isaism, the study might open their eyes to 
dangers where now they see none. 

The common conception of Pharisaésin 
is incorrect. To calla mana Pharisee is 
considered a gross insult’ and too often is 
so intended to be; but this is because the 
Pharisee is conceived to have been neces- 
sarily an insincere man, an intentional 
hypocrite. On the contrary, it was his 
sincere zeal which made him most danger- 
ous, inasmuch as that zeal had become per- 
verted and spent itself upon trivial and 
unworthy aims. His hypocrisy , was for 
the most part that unintentional bypocrisy 
which is always engendered when the soul 
sets itself to prevent sin by preventing the 
appearances of sin, and, comes, at last, to 
forget the sin in fighting its shadows; as 
the lion, rending the hunter’s turban, lets 
his real enemy go free. 

The Pharisees of olden time were char- 
acterized by their zeal for ‘‘the Hedge” 
which their scholars had set round about 
the Law. In order that men might not 
transgress the Law, and so call down new 
judgments upon the nation, they had writ- 
ten out five thousand injunctions, forbid- 
ding in detail as many separate acts which 
might be supposed to lead to the violation 
of the Law. To protect the Law, men were 
not to be permitted to come anywhere near 
it, and to the preservation of the Command- 
ment they brought the defenses of an 
bundredfold commandments of their own 
planting, set round each word of the Law 
as a thick hedge; but, like every other 
church, sect, or school which adds a com- 
mand of its own to the simple requirements 
of the Word, they came to regard the Hedge 
as of pre-eminent importance and to neglect 
‘the weightier matters of the Law ” which 
the Hedge was originally intended to con- 
serve. And the characteristic ‘‘ doctrine 
[teaching] of the Pharisees ”—the “‘ Jeaven” 
against which Christ warned his disciples— 
was this exaltation of minute precautions 
above the fundamental principles of the 
Commandment itself. 

I have for years watched, as a pastor, the 
course of Sunday-school instruction in the 
class, in the religious press, and in the Sun- 
day-school library—watched as only a pas- 
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tor can watch who knows that he is to re- 
ceive churchmembers with their moral 
judgments and spiritual habits already 
formed; andI must confess, ‘‘in sorrow,” 
rather than ‘‘in anger,” that the drift of 
Sunday-school instruction sets more and 
more toward the importance of the Hedge 
than the purity and simplicity of the Law. 
I find the precautionary duty of abstinence 
entirely replacing the biblical injunctions 
as to temperance, and the same disciples 
who lavish pity upon the ‘‘ unfortunate” 
drunkard filled with loathing for the 
churchmember who so much as tastes the 
common wine of the sacramental cup. I 
do vot know where, in all the 
records of the past, you can find a more 
conspicuous exhibition of ‘‘the leaven 
of the Pharisees” than in that Sunday- 
school book, which I took down from the 
shelves of our own library, the other day, 
written by one of the most popular and 
most voluminous of our authors, wherein L 
read that ‘‘Mrs. Blank was the worst foe of 
temperance in the city.” Not because she 
was a drunkard, remember; but because, 
being a churchmember, she used the flavor 
of wine in her cooking. Certainly, if our 
children do not come to exalt the Hedge of 
man’s opinion above the Law of God’s 
Word, it will not be for lack of leaven in 
the Sunday-school. 

I know how a man who speaks thus will 
be judged—we have too recent illustra- 
tion of such treatment to forget it; but I 
am constrained to protest that the teaching 
of too many of our schools deals with the 
‘‘ mint, avise, and cummin,” to the neglect 
of mercy, judgment, and truth. I had a 
frank letter, the other day, from one of the 
youth from my own school, now in col- 
lege, wherein he confessed that he ‘‘tried 
not to swear,” but boasted that he never 
had defiled his lips with the taste of liquor. 
It was simply a natural result of early 
teaching. Profanity, though a violation of 
the Decalogue, was less a sin in his eyes 
than the taste of wine. 

So, too, the reader of our Sunday-school 
literature will find ten sermons against the 
physical uncleanness of tobacco to one 
against the moral turpitude, falsehood, or 
obscenity; and I picked up a Sunday- 
school book, some time since, which de- 
scribed a picture of a man catching fish in 
kindly phrase of ‘‘a line with a fool at 
either end of it.” 1 find practically, as the 
result of all this teaching, that our children 
regard the kindest, gentlest, most generous 
of our churchmembers not by the measure 
of these biblical and none too common 
virtues, but wholly by their attitude toward 
things in themselves trifling, or indifferent, 
or, at the very best, only cautionary virtues. 
I find that our children already judge 
Christianity to be not observance for the 
Law, but reverence for the Hedge; and 
they lose all confidence in the ‘‘ piety ” of a 
man, unselfish, benevolent, and devout 
though he be, if in the quiet and pri- 
vacy of his own house he rests himsclf 
with the aid of a cigar. The extent to 
which Pharisaism has already prepossessed 
the Christian public will be easily seen by 
the horror with which these words will be 
regarded. 

The fault is not wholly with the teachers 
or the writers of to-day. Puritanism, like 
every zealous refor.nation, in its desire to 
exalt the Law, begat a Pharisaism of i's 
own and transmitted both its Law and 
Hedge to us. When I was a boy, the 
Lord’s Day, as it was taught to me, was 
neither the biblical Sabbath nor the his- 
torical Sunday, but that day of which 
Jonathan Edwards wrote ‘‘ He who keeps 
this day faithfully honors God more than a 
man who leads an honest and sober life,” 
than which Shammai himself never wrote 
anything more unscriptural or pharisaical. 

Would that our children could come to 
the hearing of the Word with the one 
truth deepest impressed upon the heart, 
that ‘‘Love is the fulfilling of the 
Law”; could be taught that the re- 
quirements of His Word are judgment, 
mercy, and truth; and could learn to 
measure piety not by external conformity 
to precepts added to Scripture, but by acts 
of reverence, faith, generosity, and unself- 
ishness, in which the spirit of the Master is 
shown. The Church of the future is being 
shaped in the Sunday-school to-day, and it 
S@epends upon our Sunday-school teachers, 








whose study is cursory and too often super- 
ficial, rather than upon trained and pre- 
pared pastors, whether the Church of to- 
morrow shall be narrow, dogmatic, unchar- 
itable, Pharisaic, or broad, liberal, kindly, 
and Christian. 

FREEPORT, Lt. 





THE LAST SENTINELS OF THE 
WAR. 





BY MISS ELLA F. MOSBY. 





THE mother of Colonel Johu 8. Mosby, 
now United States consul at Hong Kong, 
was descended from the old Scotch family 
of McLaurin, and not only inherited the 
‘locks of gold” and blue eyes which 
Scotch poets have ever delighted to praise 
in song, but was also laughingly accused 
by her friends of possessing the boasted 
**second sight,” often, no doubt, a blend- 
ing of swift intuition and discernment of 
character which characterized the Scottish 
seers. The following incidents in the life 
of her fameus son, in which this trait was 
conspicuous, may not be without interest, 
especially as they were related to me by 
one who had personal knowledge of the 
events. Itis true that in some of the re- 
marks quoted the words may not be ident- 
ical with those actually used; but the ideas 
were the same as here expressed and it is 
believed there is no discrepancy save what 
cannot be avoided, from the fact that the 
memory naturally loses its hold of unim- 
portant phrases and words, while retaining 
the things signified. On one occasion 
Colonel Mosby had a hairbreath escape 
from death at a farm-house, where he was 
taking supper, unaccompanied by any of 
his soldiers. A small body of United 
States cavalry rode up to the window, un- 
perceived, and, seeing, by the light within, 
a man seated at the table in the uniform of 
‘a Confederate officer, fired. He fell to the 
floor, fearfully wounded; but before the 
soldiers had time to enter he managed to 
drag himself into an adjoining bedroom, 
and, tearing off bis coat, which had the 
mark of his rank upon it, threw it unde: 
the bed. The soldiers examined him, re- 
moviog his boots, etc.; but, thinking he 
had received a fatal wound, soon left him, 
and went into the kitchen, to question 
closely two Negro boys as to his name and 
position. The boys gazed with open eyes 
aud broad grins at their glittering uni- 
forms and clanking accoutrements, bul 
‘*Dunno, sah!” uttered with the imper- 
turbability of their race, soon convinced 
them that no information was to be gained 
there; so, after a parley with the farmer 
and his wife over some possessions which 
they confiscated for immediate use (a par- 
ley that seemed endless to the wounded 
man within) they rode off. 

The first step was, of course, to convey 
the Colonel to a place where his wound 
could be dressed; but the farmer had 
neither wagon nor horses. In this dilem- 
ma, as his removal was imperative, he was 
placed in an ox-cart, and over a jolting 
road in the durkness of the night was con- 
voyed safely by the two Negio boys to his 
own men. He then received the careful 
attention of a surge@n; but it was impos- 
sible for him to rest, for the United States 
soldiers had already learned whom they had 
so nearly captured, and were scouring the 
country in every direction in his pursuit. 
His men made a litter for him, in which 
they carried him themselves through the 
unfrequented by-paths that thread the dark 
and lonely Virginia woods; but often they 
were so hotly pressed by the enemy that 
they almost despaired. Once, when escape 
seemed hopeless, they crowded around 
their leader, to ask what should be done 
with him, if they could not elude the foe? 

‘* Bury me!” was the quick response. 

Neither life nur liberty (loved better than 
life) were lost; but it is not strange that a 
rumor of death should have preceded his 
coming. His wife and one of his sisters 
were visiting at some distance from home, 
and were on their way back, as the Christ. 
mas season was drawing near, and in those 
dark days of war and sorrow all household 
festivals, which could make a golden hour 
for the children, were doubly sacred. As 
they reached the country station, the van- 
ishing puff of smoke and scream of the 
engine told them that their only chance of 
leaving that? day was lost, and they heard 








the news of wounds and death whis; cred 
about them. It would be hard to picture 
the agony of distress and suspense in which 
they awaited for long hours the next day's 
train, or the sadness of the arrival at home, 
where all but one were mourning as for 
the dead. The mother alone, with daunt- 
less courage and unfailing faith, went about 
her household avocations. ‘‘I #now my son 
is living and will live!” she said to the 
weeping circle; and, as she calmly resumed 
her book or her sewing, her confi lence 
began to communicate itself to the wife, 
who would not leave her side, believing 
that, if any fatal injury had befallen the 
absent one, the mother’s heart would know 
it. And soon the news was brought of his 
coming— wounded, it is true, but alive—to 
reward her unfaltering trust. 

At another time none but good tidings 
had been received from him, and all the 
household were in high spirits. Dr. L—, 
a well-known physician of Lynchburg, 
was visiting a patient in the house, and 
had to leave by the afternoon train, though 
the rain was pouring down in torrents. 
At dinner Mrs. Mosby announced that she 
also was going to the station with the 
Doctor. ‘The family remonstrated, urging 
the inclemency of the weather and the 
uselessness of her guing. 

‘**T shall hear from my son,’ 
very quietly. 

Dr. L—— looked at her in amazement. 
‘*What reason can you have, Madam, for 
expecting to Lear to-day?” 

‘*T cannot tell; but I am sure I will.” 

He laughed incr€dulously ; and when the 
carriage came to the door and she persisted 
in vetting into it, in spite of the continued 
downfall of the rain, he bantered her good- 
baturedly upon her superstition and faith 
in presentiments, 

When the train arrived, no one got off 
and it stopped an unusual time on the 
other side of the station. The Doctor 
laughed again. ‘‘ Your second sight has 
failed on this occasion, Madam. There is 
not even a letter for you.” 

‘*No. My son is on the train, and that 
is the reason they have stopped so loug.” 

As she spoke, the conductor came up to 
tell her that Colonel Mosby was on; but, as 
he had been wounded, the physicians did 
not Wish him to have any excitement, and 
he was anxious for her to return home and 
prepare the household to receive him 
quietly, while he was brought slowly by 
hismen. Dr. L used to say afterward 
that this was the only presentment he had 
ever secn fulfilled 

After the war ended, Colonel Mosby was 
for a time excluded from the privilege of 
parole; and, as it was not thought safe for 
him to remain all the while at his father’s 
home, he spent one or two weeks with my 
father, his uncle, who loved himas ason. I 
remember well the excitement of this visit, 
and the horse, all ready saddled and bridied, 
kept ready for him all night, fastened 
under the trees near the low window of a 
small room adjoining iy father’s, in which 
he was persuaded to sleep, on -account of 
the ease with which he could escape in 
case of a night attack. I also remember 
his buoyant spirits and courage, never 
shadowed by the faintest apprehension of 
danger; and the ready cheerfulness that 
brightened the whole household, in spiie of 
their uneasiness for him. Once I had gone 
toa picnic with some young companions; 
and in the afternoon he uccompanied ny 
father, who came on borseback for me. 
While the group of gentlemen were tulk- 
ing on a grassy knoll, under covert from 
the woods a party of United States sol- 
diers rode up to the house of our host (on 
whose grounds the picnic had been given), 
and, stopping for water, entered into a 
lively discussion about catching ‘‘the 
Colonel,” who, they said, they had heard 
was in this very county and for whom a 
lurge reward was offered. They asked 
many questions as to his probable location, 
one of them remarking, with amerry laugh: 
‘““What a lucky fellow I should be to 
get him! I wish I had the chance!” much 
to the uneasiness of our host, who well 
knew what penetrating eyes were at that 
moment surveying the group from the ad- 
joining knoll, which was, however, con- 
cealed by the trees. 

On our way back, we happened to take 
-oads which diverged for a short distance, 
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As Colonel Mosby rode aldhe in the gath- 
ering shadows of the forest-roud, he was 
startled from a reverie by the dash of 
horse’s hoofs on the stones, and a man, 
dressed in a dark blue United States over- 
coat, galloped rapidly toward him.  In- 
stinctively his hand sought his pistol; but 
he had scarcely iifted it to take aim when 
a sudden wheel of the horseman disclosed 
the well-known features and cordial smile 
of one of his old soldiers, who lived in the 
county and whom, like many other Con- 
federate soldiers, the want of funds had 
prevented from at once divesting himself 
of ‘‘ the spoils of war.” 

During this period, while for a short 
time at his father’s, he was informed that 
the officer commanding the United States 
troops in the nearest town had reccived 
permission from Washington to give him 
the parole, and desired him to come to 
headquarters to receive it. In the rejoicing 
that ensued he proposed to his mother to 
avail herself of the occasion to go with 
him and visit some old friends there, 
whom she had not seen for a long white. 

Accordingly they set out together early 
the next morning; but before they had gone 
far her disinclivation to the journey grew 
80 Blrong that she begged him to let her 
return, though she could assign no reason 
for the change, only persisting that she felt 
that she oughttoreturn. At the gate, how- 
ever, they met his younger brother, who 
took her place aud went with him into 
town, driving off in high spirits. 

In the evening, as the family sat at tea, 
the door was thrown suddenly epen, and the 
Colonel and his brother €&ntered, splashed 
from head to foot with hard driving. ‘‘ Give 
us some stroug coffee and something to eat, 
We must go to the woods to-night.” By the 
answers to the astonished questioning of 
the alarmed household they learned that 
the permission to grant him a parole had 
been revoked by telegram a short time 
before he eutered the town, and the sight 
of his well-known figure had created a 
great excitement in the streets, the soldiers 
beivg eager for his capture. The general 
had interfered, bringing him into bis office 
and declaring that the trust in his word 
should not be betrayed, even if it were 
necessary for him to defend him with his life. 

He waited very quietly, pistol in hand, 
determined to sell his life as dearly gs possi- 
ble, until the officer, who had, at last, up- 
peased the tumult, re-entered and offered 
him an armed escort to any point outside 
the town he would pame. After that he, 
of course, could do no more, and it would 
be his duty to arrest him, if possible. 

Colonel Mosby named a bridge just out- 
eide the city. 

‘‘No further?” asked the officer, amazed. 
‘IT should prefer their accompanying you 
until you are, at least, on safe ground.” 

Thanking him for his honorable and gen- 
erous conduct and assuring him that he 
could then secure his own safety, be set out, 
and, indeed, reached home without inter- 
ruption. 

As he finished the narration of the everts 
of the day, he added to his mother: 

**I am so glad you returned. I thought 
how much worse it would bave been if I 
had bad you to think of in the midst of 
those enraged men.” . 

The rain was pouring and thunder and 
lightning foretold a wild storm; but with 
blankeis and quilts they made a camping- 
place in the woods until dawn, when they 
came in, hungry and drenched, for dry 
clothes and hot coffee. 

At noon the porch and yard were full of 
cavalry men, their horses trampling down 
the green turf and their sabers ringing as 
they dismounted, They  considerately 
sought to disguise their errand from his 
mother; but she replied by charging them 
with their mission and appealing to their 
own hearts to say if this was a true peaee, 
in which they were seeking to take a son 
from his mother, when the war had ceased 
in the land. They said but little, no doubt 
appreciating the maternal devotion which 
inspired her words, As they rode off, she 
hurried by another road to meet her hus- 
band, whom she saw leisurely riding down 
a green lane to the house. 

**Ride,” she said, ‘‘as fast as your horse 
can go,and warn John. I believe he has 
been betrayed for the reward. Tell him to 
escape at once.” 





Mr. Mosby rode rapidly off to the distant 
house on the mountain to which bis son 
had gdne, and the first object which met 
his eyes, as he approached, was Col. Mosby, 
lying in a deep, unconscious slumber in the 
front porch. Scarcely had he awakened 
him and seen his departure when the 
whole troop rode through the gate, having 
evidently Leen accurately directed to the 
spot 

The danger of treachery: could not again 
be risked, so he went to a friend’s house in 
the next county. One day, while talking 
with his friends, in “their piazza, they saw a 
long line of United States cavalry riding up 
the mountain-road, a branch of which led 
immediately to the house, while the main 
road passed by. 

As they neared the point of divergence 
Colonel! Mosby arose very slowly and 
walked in full sight of them all to the 
stables, where his horse stood ready. He 
placed his hand on the pommel and 
watched the movements of the seldicts, 
prepared to vault upon his back and dash 
to the friendly shelter of the far-stretching 
and trackless woods. Deccived, however, 
by his apparent nonchalance, the soldiers, 
after a glance or two in his direction, 
passed on. 

At last General Grant, with the charac. 
teristic generosity of one brave soldier to 
another, secured his parole, and a message 
to that effect was brought to him. 

His brother immediately went into town, 
to ascertain the truth. While he wag gone 
the Negro boys, ull of whom loved their 
** young master” with a fond fidelity, de- 
lighted to take turns in watching from the 
gate-posts to detect the approach of any 
enemy. All day the small sable guard of 
honor had held their ground with pride. As, 
however, the Colonel’s brother rode up, wav- 
ing his hat aud announcing the good news, 
Colonel Mosby turned with a smile toward 
the gate and said: ‘* You are off guard 
now, boys. You are the last sentinels I 
shall ever need.” 

They sprang down with a hearty whoop 
of applause and vanished from sight, heels 
over head, in a burst of laughter from the 
circle of sympathizing servants who had 
gathered to hear the news; and so were 
dismissed the last sentinels of the war. 

“ The picket's off duty forever.” 

MONTREAL, NELSON CouNTY, Va. 





WELL-EDUCATED MISSIONARIES. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


Just now, when the call is unusually 
loud from our great missionary associations 
for the best meu the churches can offer for 
the foreign field, the reply is urged—that 
reply which seems never to grow old with 
repetition—that these are precisely the ones 
most needed here at home, and that we are 
wasting valuable material when we send 
so mavy college graduates among the unen- 
lightened heathen. 

This is no question of mere theory, re- 
quiring logic to reach it. lt is a mere ques- 
tion of fact. It seems plausible to argue as 
the young physician did, when asked as to 
his progress in his profession, that he had got 
forward now only so far as to be able to prac- 
tice among little children; but, after the nod 
of approval had been bestowed upon his mod- 
esty, some wise old mothers intimated for 
his admonition that, in their judgment, this 
was exactly where extraordinary skill and 
much experience were needed most. Prac- 
tical investigation by honest eyes will con- 
vince any one that the last persons in the 
world to be committed to tyros in Gospel 
work are these shrewd and ingenious fol- 
lowers of false religions in the East. The 
learning required for hopeful success there 
is greater than that ordinarily needed for 
most of the parish pulpits in our country. 

On the last occasion I was in Cairo, 
Beirut, and Constantinople, I took greater 
pains than ever before to become acquainted 
personally with the dryest details of mis- 
sionary work. It was my good fortune to 
pass an unusual time in the family of Rev. 
Dr. Jessup, in Syria, who also afterward 
accompanied me on a week’s journey across 
to Damascus. I traveled a while, likewise, 
with Rev. Dr. Calhoun, of the same mis- 
sion. The tranquil conversation of these 
great men during continuous days was full 
of information. I became then thoroughly 
couvinced that mach gain toall good causes 





has been derived in Jater years from the fact 
that the American Churches have sent out 
Into their foreign work some of their 
choicest men. Scholarship, general informa- 
tion, and intellectual training have force 
everywhere in this world, I suppose; but 
there in the East, I am persuaded, they 
prove most effective and, indeed, are most 
truly needed. 

Even the uninformed common people 
umong the Orientals cherish a profound re- 
spect for educated and intelligent visitors 
from those outside lands of which they 
have only dreams in their geography. I 
wish 1 could tell others how much it moved 
me always, even while 1 could not help 
laughing at it, to see how implicitly those 
wild aborigines I met in Egypt and Palestine 
trusted my medical knowledge. It would 
be difficult to instance a more affecting 
proof, to a reflecting mind, of the confi- 
dence reposed by the natives of Asiatic 
countries in the better class of Europeans 
than is found in their locking to them at 
once in all cases of serious iliness. Take 


this as an added illustration to the familiar ] 


one so oficn adduced—namely, that the 
strongest form of oath the Mohammedan 
Arabs swear out there is this: ‘‘ By the 
word of an Englishman!” 

One would think these people imagined 
every traveling Frank was a physician by 
calling. When we made our risky but ip- 
teresting visit to the Bedouin encampment 
in the rear of Mount Tabor, we found the 
skeikh himself at home in his tent. His 
horse was pawing the sand at the hitching- 
post; but remained riderless all: that day. 
His tufted spear lifted its glittering head, 
planted at the doorway, to herald its wild 
master’s rank; but the old villain himself 
did not appear. Our timid dragoman was 
a little frightened at this aspect of affairs, 
and thought his absence foreboded ill for 
our temerity in entering his camp; but he 
learned that the sheikh was, indeed, very 
sick, and had sent word for the strangers 
to be brought at once to his pavilion. His 
raids were at an end for a while. 


It was not without some trepidation that 
1 obeyed the summons. After we had been 
welcomed and fed with unmentionables, 
and feasted with indescribables, which 
Achmed said 1 must eat or give offense, 
there came a most embarrassing proposi- 
tion to me that ] prescribe for the precious 
old scamp’s ailment. Here again the drag- 
oman cautioned me not to refuse. But 
what did I know and what could I 
do? We had our usual makeshifts 
in the saddle-bags; but I shrank back 
from taking much _ responsibility with 
a Bedouin skeikh. Absence of body 
would have stood me betier in hand 
than even presence of mind; but I set my 
man at the task of making a diagnosis, 
because he only could do the Arabic, and 
then | plucked up courage myself, rising to 
the occasion when I found he had merely 
overeaten and was now mourning his in- 
discretion with an accompanying colic. 
Out came my bottle of ‘‘ Perry Davis's 
Pain-Killer,” as being the most immediately 
effective in such cases, and I gave him ten 
drops on alump of my own sugar. It all 
seems laughable to me now; but let us bear 
in mind that it might have been corrosive 
sublimate I was giving to him, for all he 
could know. He gulped it down at once, 
and lay back to his rest with all the satis- 
faction of a virtuous hero. 

It did appear now asif the wisest thing 
for us all was tranquilly to start out of this 
and let Bedouins alone; but what was my 
uncontrollable surprise to find myself be- 
sieged by each one in turn of a dozen of 
the minor wretches hanging around the 
tent of the chief. They all pretended to 
be in need of medicine. I was afraid to 
decline; but I knew the pepper was not 
lovely to take, even on sugar. I doubled 
the dose, however, quadrupled it, as a 
warning for each new-comer; but they 
received the hot bolus meckly, and re. 
tired with a grimace which showed much 
to edification. Still the affair grew 
complicated. They neither needed the 
stuff nor deserved the sugar. Sol grew 
more generous still; and when one old, 
vicious-looking knave, at last, to whom a 
good teaspoonful had given a swallow re- 
sembling liquid fire, retreated, wiping his 
mouth convulsively, we perceived he had 
satisfaction. No, not satisfaction exactly; 





but a general experience of enoughness, 
perhaps. 

** Underneath the comic lies always the 
pensive,” said a mental philosopher once. 
This implicit trust of all such peopie is re- 
markable. Half of them in Syria would 
cut your throat anywhere for a hundred 
dollars; but they know you would not cut 
theirs, and perhaps they grow supersti- 
tious as they grow timid before the power 
or skill they suppose those great and pros- 
perous vatious in Europe possess. At any 
rate, there is a positive pathos in their con- 
fidence. 

Sometimes they trade upon the notions 
of each other in the direction of quackery. 
When I related this incident to Dr. Jessup, 
he told me he knew an aged Egyptian doc- 
tor, a miserable fraud, of course, and one 
of the most conceited of men. He used tu 
to let blood for every kind of disease. An 
old patieut of eighty years was dying of 
consumption. This Haj Ibrahim opened a 
vein in his arm. The miserable victim 
bled to death at once, and Haj said he 
would have recovered assuredly, if he had 
not deceived him as to the amount of real 
blood he had in bis body. One day this 
most celebrated physician asked the mis- 
sionarics for some American newspapers, 
Dr. Jessup, thinkiug he might want them 
to wrap medicines in, gave him several 
copies of the New York Trilune. A week 
or two afterward, Haj invited the ministers 
over to cat figs and grapes in his vineyard, 
and they stopped a moment at his house 
He remarked casually that he was very 
thankful for the printed sheets. They had 
been exceedingly useful to him in his pro- 
fession. Dr. Jessup wondered what he 
meant, and asked him for an explanation. 
Haj sbowed him a jar in the corner of his 
room, full of black-looking pulp. He said 
he had found this an admirable medicine 
for the people. On examination, it was 
seen thathe had dissolved the Zridunes in 
water, and his practice had been to give 
the compound in diflicult cases as an 
emetic. 

No one can live among the people in 
those neighborhoods without confessing 
that the work there needs something more 
than a mere tyroin science. All the gift, 
all the information, all the ingenuity, all 
the tact that the very best man possesses 
are in immediate demand; for not only the 
theology, but the daily life of such crea- 
tures is governed by their mistaken notions 
as to natural phenomena. When an eclipse 
takes place, the Mosiems turn out in 
crowds, with gongs and copper kettles, on 
which they beat hideous music, to drive 
away the evil monster which, they say, is 
devouring the sun or moon. These men 
are thoroughly demoralized in their bigotry 
by the tranquil equanimity of the Ameri- 
cavs under such inflictions, They are 
ready for calm inquiry after the danger is 
over, and in the end they revere with 
quite incommensurate obsequiousness thie 
teachers who show them the true philoso. 
phy of the obscuration. 

In June, 1861, there appeared a comet in 
the sky of Northern Syria. The Arabs call 
a comet ‘* Nejm Abu Dhenab”—a star, 
Father of a Tail. This apparition filled 
the Oriental mind with more than usual 
consternation. The wise heads prophesied 
war, pestilence, or famine, and the general 
terror was increased by the news of the 
sudden death of the Sultan. ‘‘ Did we not 
know it?” said those sharp mouutaineers, 
‘Was not the Father of a Tail directly 
over Stamboul?” One of the missionaries 
told me, with a good deal of grateful inter- 
est, how much confidence in the Christians 
was increased by their imperturbable calm- 
ness, A native remarked: ‘‘O Khowadjil 
Iam not superstitious, as the rest are. I 
am not afraid of this tail-parent at all, nor 
of any other thing like it; only it does 
seem very singular that this one will not 
walk straight. It neither rises nor sets. 
Do you not think there must be trouble 
coming?” 

On another occasion, that of the meteor- 
ic shower of 1866, Dr. Jessup anticipated 
the phenomenon by translating the papers 
ofone of the professors at Yule College, 
who had calculated the time of its probable 
appearance. The natives ali disbelicved 
the announcement, of course; but were 
astonished beyond expression when they 
were roused up on the predicted midnight 
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by the Protestant young natives, lest they 


should lose the splendid display. This 
feat of apparent foreknowledge was her- 
alded through the entire country. One of 
the learned men of Damascus, the scholar, 
Soleyman Effendi Sooleh, wrote a letter of 
descriptivn for the Arabic journal in Bei- 
rut, that Isaw. He thus describes this scene 
in true Oriental style: 

“‘During the past night,” he said, ‘the 
stars began the war from the East to the 
West. They dashed at the pace of fiery 
steeds and ghouls, so that you could not 
distinguish the Pleiades from the Hyades, 
for the passing of the meteors across them 
and for the intensity of the brightness. 
But you now thought the two stars in Leo’s 
nose had been dispersed; and the two 
Fishes were eclipsed and immersed; and 
the spearman of Arcturus had forgotten his 
weapon, thinking only of his own safety, 
through alarm; and the Adhal was com- 
plaining to the bright daughters of Ursa 
Major of the extent of his wound; and the 
lofty pole had fallen into the claws of the 
Eagle; and the Hedleah was prostrate; and 
the face of Night became like a leopard’s 
skin. To sum up all, the heavens were 
like a sphere of fire or a gleaming of 
sparks; as if Night’s daring horsemen con- 
tinued beating one another in single combat. 
This I write for His Highness, our Prince, 
the Sultan! May God perpetuate the seat 
of his government to the end of earth’s 
revolution!” 

With what awe these people contemplated 
a race who seemed to know all about such 
things! When Mohammed ed Dukhy, 
sheikh of the Bedouins, was shown the 
cylinder pfess of our mission in Beirut, and 
had stood almost in stupefied wonder to see 
it rolling off the sheets with rapidity and 
exactness, he drew back against the wall, 
and remarked, in a most deliberate manner. 
‘“‘The man who made that machine can 
conquer anything but Death!” 

New YORK City, 





RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE 
NEGROES. 


BY WALTER H. PAGE, 


Tue gravest problem of all connected 
with the black race and its development is 
touched when its religious culture comes 
up for discussion. This must enter into all 
considerations of their material advance- 
ment, and it necessarily shapes the educa- 
tional work that is done for them and that 
they are doing themselves. In this respect 
the greatest demand is made upon philan- 
thropists, and a wide field is open for mis- 
sionary labor. 

To appreciate the religious condition of 
the race, the forces that shaped their 
thought and conduct in slavery must be 
taken into account. In the old times every 
country church and many city churches, 
also, had an apartment for colored wor- 
shipers. They usually attended, sometimes 
in large numbers, but no especial attention 
was given to their religious life. They 
listened to sermons that were preached to 
their masters, which they could not usually 
understand. In country congregations, 
when the revival season approached, they 
contributed to the vociferous part of the 
worship, but with much more spirit than 
understanding. In many Virginia and 
Carolina homes the house-servants were 
taught religious truth by pious children of 
the household; but this was seldom or 
never done on the plantations. There, left 
to themselves, their religious life was utter- 
ly neglected. Yet the race, in common 
with most tropical peoples, are strongly re- 
ligious in their nature—a tendency that 
asserts itself emotionally under any cir- 
cumstances. There could be but one re- 
sult of such a temperament and of such 
lack of training and instruction. The un- 
tutored masses became violently emotional 
in their worship and full of superstition in 
their belief, yet the connection between 
emotional religion and pious lives was not 
appreciated. Religion was entirely emotion 
and conduct was left to be shaped by other 
influences. Such was the religious con- 
dition of the colored race fifteen years ago. 

The advancement that they have made 
in religious culture and the work yet to be 
dore, by educators and by missionaries, can 
best be understood by a literal picture of 
their worsbip and faith in the early days of 
their freedom aud nuw. In 1866 I attended 





a colored camp-meeting in South Carolina. 
The weather was exceedingly warm; but 
the meeting was to continue two weeks, 
with services on Sunday and every night 
during these weeks, The little country 
church, built of logs, was too small to seat 
a tithe of the congregation, aud seats were 
arranged for out-door meetings. Soon 
after dark the crowd began to assemble. 
The average attendance could hardly have 
been less than six or seven hundred. The 
preacher began the services, after a prelim- 
ipary prayer and song, with a sermon 
full of ignorance and superstition, but de- 
livered in a loud and impassioned voice. 
His discourse soon became entirely exbor- 
tation. The congregation began a song; 
but the exhorter continued and the mourn- 
ers began to advance to the front seats, 
One favorite song had this chorus: 


“You may bury my body in de middle of de ocean, 
Carry my bones to de eends of de earth, 
Den my little soul gwine shinin’, shinin’, 
Den my little soul gwine shinin’ home.” 


Prayer, exhortation, and singing were 
often simultaneous. Women soon began 
to shout. A mourner would now and then 
“* profess,” and rush promiscuously through 
the congregation, to express his joy by em- 
bracing his friends. Hour after hour this 
Babel continued. After a while, one 
mourner would go into a ‘‘ trance.” His 
eyes would become dazed in appearance 
and his body as inert as a drunken man’s. 
He would fall on his buck and begin to 
narrate his vision. One explained how he 
saw Jesus coming down from Heaven ina 
wheelbarrow. Another saw the Lord 
marching at the head of acolumn of an- 
gelic soldiers, who were armed with golden 
guns, and they were soon going to shoot 
all the ungodly. This declaration brought 
dozens more to the ‘‘ mourners’ bench.” 
All the while the singing, the exhortation, 
the praying, and the shouting continued. 
When the entranced became so numerous 
that they were in the way, lying on the 
ground, they were carried by ushers to a 
convenient distance, and left lying huddled 
together till they should recover—men and 
women all together. The confusion of 
voices could be heard a mile, easily. The 
meeting usually continued until long past 
midnight. 

Yet, with all this violent emotion, there 
was no religion. A “* profession” was re- 
garded much as a Catholic confession by 
the habitually ungodly. It hindered the 
consequences of all past sin, but had noth- 
ing to do with the future. It was a fre- 
quent remark to be heard among those who 
became entranced that the Lord would 
forgive all sins at the next meeting. Such 
@ religious culture, therefore, in no way 
improved the morals or elevated the life of 
the great mass of the race. Such was the 
material that the schools and the Northern 
missionaries had to begin with. Of course, 
in cities and in peculiarly favored com- 
munities a better start was made toward 
a real religious culture; but these were 
an insignificant part of the whole race. 
The Southern whites paid little or no atten- 
tion to the colored churches. Here and 
there a minister would preach to them 
occasionally; but it was from such a dis- 
tance that little good resulted from it. 
They were left alone in their ignorance and 
superstition. 

The advancement that bas been made in 
fifteen years, as much as yet remains to be 
done, is, perhaps, unprecedented in the 
history of any people. To find such a 
meeting as has been described as typical in 
1866, one must now go to remote regions 
where the religious habits of the whites are 
of a similar kind. The several denomina- 
tions have as complete organizations in al- 
most every Southern state as the Churches 
have in the North. The ministry is every 
year receiving educated accessions from all 
the colored schools; and there are not less 
than forty theological schools of high grade 
for the race in the South—high enough, at 
least, to make their pupils intelligent 
preachers and successful organizers, The 
most of these schools are maintained by 
Northern churches and missionary socic- 
ties. Sound religious teaching is now taking 
the place of an emotional religion. The 
wicked are now excluded from the Church 
that they were once integral partsof. A 
“trance” is no longer considered an atone- 
ment for theft and adultery. The funda- 
mental principle taught is that a knowledge 





of the Bible is necessary for religious 
growth. It is easy to sce what a rich har- 
vest can be reaped. They are religiously 
inclined, and as soon as the bad members 
are weeded out a church can grow rapidly 
and be thrifty; and under proper care 
the old emotional religion easily yields to a 
really religious life. 

Yet, while the Churchis strengthening 
itself, there are thousands of irreligious 
colored people, whose vices thrive as well 
as the virtues of the good. The sins of 
the flesh are their besetting'sins. Slayery 
leaves its taint of unholy family relations 
so strongly that years and infinite labor 
are necessary to work a revolution. The 
chief work that the churches have done 
has been to purify themselves. Theigan- 
tic task is now before them of extending 
their purified influence as far as their lax 
borders once extended. Superstition is 
gradually dying, but ignorance and the 
vices that ignorance breeds are yet to be 
conqucred. The field is the widest possi- 
ble one for the philanthropist and the mis- 
sionary. The best method of work possi- 
ble is pursued by the colored schools, They 
send out colored ministers, who teach and 
preach and lead their race from ignorance 
and superstition simultaneously. They 
have better success than white ministers. 
To increase their number is now the noblest 
work open to the American philanthropist. 
It is a work, too, that is sure to yield the 
most satisfactory results. If any one were 
inclined to doubt it, he would throw away 
his doubts after attepdiag a colored church 
in Nashville, or Atlanta, or Macon, or 
Charleston, where an educated and even 
eloquent minister preaches to a well-dressed 
and intelligent congregation. Nothing 
but the color of the worshipers would in- 
dicate any especial people or race. A 
blind man could not distinguish between 
one of these churches and one of the 
churches for whites, 

GREENVILLE, 8. C. 





THE FIELD OF CONFLICT BETWEEN 
FAITH AND UNBELIEF. 


SCIENTIFIC; CRITICAL AND HISTOR- 
ICAL; ETHICAL. 





BY THE REV. PROFESSOR PLUMPTRE, 


(A Paprer READ BEFORE THE CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE So- 
CIETy, JUNE 16TH, 1881, AND PUBLISHED IN “ THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW."’} 


It lies in the nature of the case that a sub- 
ject so comprehensive as that which I have 
undertaken to bring before you can only be 
dealt with, in the limits to which I must con- 
fine myself, somewhat superficially. My aim 
is not so nfuch to discuss anything fully my- 
self as to suggest points which may be profit- 
ably discussed by you. I content myself this 
evening with the humble but useful functions 
of that stone which “ exsors ipsa secandi’’ may 
yet serve to give a keener edge to the polished 
weapons of other intellects. If I were to haz- 
ard a more ambitious comparison, I would 
venture to compare my task to that of Bacon, 
when, in his *‘ Advancement of Learning,” he 
surveys in each region of knowledge what had 
been already achieved, with greater or less 
success, and what was noted by him as still 
defective. The conflict of which I have to 
speak is no new one. It has been carried on 
in our own country, under various forms and 
in various phases, from the days of Hume and 
Gibbon, Butler and Paley; perhaps even, going 
back for another century, from those of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, on the one side, and 
Grotius, on the other. It may not be without 
profit to inquire what have been the results of 
the long campaign? What outposts have been 
lost or won? How far we may yet go round the 
walls of that Zion which we hold to be the 
city of God, and count its towers and bul- 
warks, with the feeling that the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it, that its defenders 
have been both wise and brave, and that its 
sentinels have not been sleeping at their posts. 

The character of the warfare has, indeed, in 
some respects, alcered, It has become on both 
sides more civilized and more courteous. The 
combatants do not enter battle as in the war- 
paint and with the war-cries of barbaric tribes ; 
but, for the most part, in the temper of those 
ancient knights who, before and after they 
fought with lance or sword, exchanged their 
salutations of mutual kindliness and respect.* 
* Since I wrote the above I have seen reason to 
modify this opinion. What I have said is true of the 
leaders of the army ; but the Secularist papers, which 
are circulated largely among our working-classes, 
show that the rank and file contains, at least, many 
who are so savage and brutal in their utterances that 
they represent what may be best described as “Con- 
dorcet filtered through the dregs of Paine.” There 
are Girondists of unbelief; there are also Jacobins, 
Herbert and Marat follow still in the wake of Bailly 
and Lafayette 





We seldom now speak of those who are un- 
able to accept the faith of Christendom as an 
infidel party. Weuse the term Thoist, rather 
than Deist, because. the latter carries with it 
an offensive connotation, from which the 
former is free. Though many men of science 
hold premises which logically lead to Atheism, 
no one, I suppose, except the junior member 
for Northampton, is called “‘ an atheist.” We 
do not assume that all unbelief must sprivg 
from immorality of life, or look on doubters or 
assailants as consciously enemies of truth and 
goodness. We do not back up our argumeuts 
with anathemas. There has been, I need 
scarcely add, a corresponding change on the 
other side also. The religion of Christ is no 
longer treated, as in the coarser unbelief of 
Voltaire and Paine, as the work of priestcraft, 
and its preachers as imposters. For the most 
part, though there are some exceptions, we 
find the character of Christ regarded with revy- 
erential admiration, and the Christian Church 
treated as an important factor in the history 
of European cuiture. Renan (‘‘ Vie de Jesus,” 
c. xxvii) speaks of the former as “‘ the noblest 
personality that has appeared in the bistory of 
the world—Cakya Mouni, perhaps, excepted.” 
‘*Before such a demi-god as this we, in our 
feebleness, may well fall down and worship.”’ 
‘Whatever may be the unlooked-for phenom- 
ena of the future, Jesus will not be sur- 
passed.’? John Stuart Mill (“‘ Essays on Re- 
ligion,’’ pp. 253-4) is impressed with that char- 
acter as “‘ something unique in the history of 
the world; beyond the power of any such 
writers as the Evangelists to have imagined 
for themselves.’’ The earnest author of the 
“Enigmas of Life” (Greg, ‘‘ Enigmas,’’ p. 
202) admires Him as ‘“‘ the best and noblest of 
all the sons of men whom God bas raised up 
with special gifts and for a special work.” 
Even Strauss (‘*Leben Jesu,” ed. 1864, p. 625), 
in the midst of his sweeping attacks on the 
credibility of the Gospel history, speaks of the 
Jesus of whom they tell as the man in ‘** whom 
the deeper consciousness of humanity, the 
Divine Wisdom first developed itself, as a 
power determining his whole life and 
being.» Matthew Arnold has made the 
phrases which speak of the ‘‘sweet reason- 
ableness” of the Christ, of the ‘secret’ 
of his power to bless, as household words 
among us, and looks on the Bible as the most 
“precious of all books, the noblest of all 
literature.’? Tyndall (‘* Belfast Address,”’ p. 7) 
records his belief that “it is not in hours of 
clearness and vigor that the doctrine of mate- 
rial Atheism commends itself to his mind; that 
in the presence of stronger and healthier 
thought it ever dissolves and disappears, as 
offering no solution of the mystery in which 
we dwell.” 

It is, 1 think, a question worth discussing 
whether the change of tone which I have 
noted works for good or evil on the interests 
of truth. Are the attacks more dangerous be- 
cause they are more insidious? Are these fair 
words like the lip-homage of him who betrayed 
the Son of Man with a kiss? Are we tempted 
to a temper of indifference to the inheritance, 
the depositum of truth, of which we are the 
witnesses and the trustees? Shall we say 


“ Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes”; 


or welcome those who thus speak as so far 
“not against us,’”’ and, therefore, ‘‘on our 
side”? I will not shrink from declaring my 
own conviction that the change is one which 
we ought to rejoice in and give thanks for. 
The new tone—for new in great part it is— 
of Christian apologists seems to me more 
after the mind of Christ, more in the spirit of 
that love which thinketh no evil and hopeth all 
things. We may rightly cling to the great 
law as to the attainment of Truth, that ‘* who- 
soever willeth to do the will of God shall know 
of the doctrine, whether it be of God,” and 
that if any man so willing be for a time 
‘otherwise minded,’? God will in his own 
time, in this life or after it, “‘ reveal even this 
unto him.’”? We may rightly check the tend- 
ency to condemn those who have not attained 
to that knowledge, as we listen to the warning: 
“Judge nothing before the time.” Only 
when men’s sins are as those that ‘‘ go before 
to judgment,’’ when the apostles of unbelief 
are also the unshrinking advocates of lust, or 
speak in the language of the scoffers, to whom 
nothing is sacred, because nothing is serious, 
may we pass from the language of courtesy 
and respect to that of the burning indignation 
in which at least one-half of the army of our 
opponents will make common cause with us, 
It is, 1 am persuaded, no small gain that the 
defenders of Christianity should exhibit, more 
fully than they have done in the past, the 
direct influence of the teaching and the char- 
acter of Christ, that its assailants should, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, attest their indirect 
influence as leading to earnestness of purpose, 
nobleness of aim, and purity of life. 


I pass from these prefatory thoughts to the 
three tields of inquiry on which I invite you to 
enter. £ 

1 (1.) There is that on which we find our- 
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selves face to face with the teachers of science, 
who its conclusions that which 
seems to them at variance with the 
Delief of Christians in a supernatural 
revelation attested by miracles, in the 
hever-failing Providence that orders all 
things both in Heaven and earth, and, there- 
fore, in the efficacy of prayer as an element of 
spiritual life—who cannot reconcile the les 
sons they have learned, as to the frame-work of 
the universe, its gexesis of growth and evolu- 
tion, with the act of creation, which is pos- 
tulated in tne first article of the faith of Cbris- 
tians, or with the record of that genesis in the 
tirst chapters of the Bible. Each of these 
points calls fur a few words of comment. 

(2.) It has come, I believe, to be almost or 
altogether a work of supererogation to main- 
tain, as against scientific thinkers, the possi- 


see in 


bility of a miracle. That possibility is not 
denied by any reasoner who has a claim to be 
listened to. Men have learned to acknowledge — 
even apart from the assumption of a Creative 
Will—that there are wore things in Heaven 
and earth than are dreampt of iu their philoso- 


phy; that they have not so measured and 
weighed the forces of the universe as to affirm 
that there may uot be laws as yet unknown 
bringing about unforeseen phenomena. What 
they do assert is in the toue of the skepticism 
of Hume, that it is more probable that men 
should deceive themselves, or have beeu de- 
ceived by others, in their report of the sus- 
pension of a law than Uhat the law should 
actually have been suspended; that theistic 


conceptions of the method of the Divine work 
tend, the more we study that work, to the 
recognition of the supremacy of law ; that it 
is, as Goethe said, a blasphemy against the 


Majesty of the Most Highto think of him, 
after anthropomorphic fashion, as acting capri- 
clously, by fits and starts, and not by a 
law which is os unchangeable as his own 
perfections. Against this probability apolo- 
gists have rightly set another, which seems to 
them to balance it and to leave the fleld open 
for weighing the evidence on behalf of any 
given miracie or series of miracles on its own 
merits. Is it more likely, they ask, also from 
the standpoint of theistic conceptions of the 
character of God, that he should leave bis 
creatures uncared for and unguided; or that 
he should, in “ sundry times and divers man- 
ners,’’ reveal himself to them? And if of 
those diverse wanners the witness borne by 
Nature, by reason, and by conscience proved 
to be insufficient, if they were, at the best, but 
as wawayw) vu leading to « higher Teacher than 
themselves, Was there not an antecedent likli 
hood that he should reveal himself in other 
and there the laws 
which he had himself ordained or modifying 
their action by a will acting under higher laws, 
60 as to arrest men's attention and authenti 
cate the teaching, as of the prophets, by 
whom * he spake in times past to the fatbers’’; 
so also of the Eternal Son, by whom * be has 
iu these last days spoken unto us’? That line 
of thought seems to me a truer and more 
effective one than to follow the reasoning 
which is the key-note of Dr. Mozley’s ** Bamp. 
ton Lectures.on Miracles,’ and to maintain 


ways, suspending here 


that the uniformity of sequence of natural 
phenomena up to the present point of our ex- 
perience affords little or no presumption of the 
extention of that uniformity beyond it, or 
that the ordinary course of Nature is itself so 
full of the supernatural, of unexpected and 
yet ever-recurring variations, that the miracles 
of Christ become but a little more than a more 
advanced term in a continuous series of phe- 
bomena. 

Applying ourselves, then, to the considera 
tion of the miracles which are related in the 
record of what we hold to be a continuous 
revelation, there comes the question how far 


we ought todeal with them, as standing all alike 
on the same footing. We cannot conceal from 
ourselves that there has been of late what we 
may call a tendency to minimize the super- 
natural even on the part of professed apolo- 


gists. The plagues of Egypt, the passage of 
the Red Sea, the sun and moon standing stil) 
at the command of Joshua, the miracles of 


Elijah and Elisha, some even of our Lord’s 
works of healing bave been brougut down to 
the level of unusual operations of natural law 
or legendary exaggerations of usual opera- 
tions. Men have dealt with each of these as 
though it stood isolated and apart from others, 
and weighed the evidence on which it stood 
accordingly. Itis, | think, worth considering 
how far that method is legitimate or wise. 
Each man ought, of course, to have the cour- 
age of his convictions, and,if he is inwardly 
persuaded that an apparent miracle was not 
miraculous, to suy so, regardless of results. But 
it is open to discussion, | conceive, whether it 
is nota truer aud more rational method to lay 
our chief stress on the actual evidence, ex- 
ternal and internal, which attests the crown- 
tng miracle of the Resurrection ; and, if that 
is held to be capable of proof, to infer 
trom it the reality of the supernatural 


powcrof him who thus died and rose again, 
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and from that the truth of the Gospel records 
asa whole, and from that again the veracity 
of the Old Testament records, also as a whole, 
as postulated and guaranteed by the teaching 
of the New. I do not say that there are no 
cases in which we may legitimately admit an 
imaginative coloring or the hyperboles of 
poetized history; but what I have suggested 
seems to me, on the whole, the legitimate 
method at once of inquiry and of defense. 

8. On another phase of the difficulties which 
present themselves on the side of science I 
need not, I think, dwell at any length. We 
have, most of us, learned by the teaching of 
experience not to oppose our interpretations of 
the language of Scripture, nor even that lan- 
guage itself, as to the structure and the genesis 
of the material universe as a final bar to the 
conclusions which science, as it advances in 
calm and ordered progress, bas drawn from 
the phenomena of that universe. We re 
member how the discovery of the Antipodes, 
or the theories of Galileo and Kepler, or those 
of geologists as to the duration of the earth 
through long wovs of pre-bistoric and pre- 
human time, were each in its turn received 
with panic and indignation, condemned as 
heretical and fantastic, at once pooh-poohed 
and apathematized; and how, after a brief 
period of trouble and dismay, Truth prevailed 
over fear, and men recognized in what they 
had at firet rejected new ‘disclosures of the 
secret wisdom of the Eternal. And we are 
not likely, it may be hoped, to be as those who 
pass through that experience, ‘* learning noth- 
ing and forgetting nothing,’ and to repeat the 
unwisdom of our fathers. Most of us, I pre- 
sume, are ready to deal with theories of the 
antiquity of man, or of his genesis out of lower 
forms of life, or of the orderly evolution 
which has transformed a chaos into a cosmos, 
on their own merits, to be judged, each ac- 
cording to its evidence, without weighting the 
scales of judgment by assuming that in this 
region of thought, as well asin that of man’s 
spiritual being, the language of Scripture, or 
our interpretation of that language, is clothed 
witb an infallible authority. 

(4.) What bas been know among us as the 
argument from prophecy comes, under one 
aspect, within the range of the scientific argu- 
ment against the miraculous in general. Men 
have postulated the impossibility of predic- 
tion; have pronounced every prophecy which 
seems to foretell a distinct event to be a 
prophecy after the event; have made thata 
test of the date of whole books or sections of 
books. No selentific thinker, I presume, 
would postulate that impossibility now. As 
in the case of miracles in general, the objectors 
are skeptical, rather than dogmatic, in their 
denial. They dwell on the improbability of 
prediction; on the far greater likelihood that 
men should poetically represent a great event 
as having been foreseen by a divinely-ap- 
pointed teacher than that there should have 
been that actual foresight. The question, so 
viewed, belongs, therefore, to the second, not 
the first, of the subjects which | have noted fur 
inquiry ; and we have to ask, when a predic- 
tion is brought before us as having found a ful- 
fillment, what evidence there is that it was 
written before, and not after the event; how 
far it was within the range of natural human 
forecast, or represented the glowing dreams of 
a poet looking with rapt eyes into the mists 
and shadows of the future, or an actual) 
apocalypse, the drawing aside the veil from 
that future, as seen in the Eternal Now of the 
Divine Intelligence, which, according to its 
wisdom, revealed the secret to bis servants, the 
prophets. We have learned, indeed, and 
wisely learned, to take a wider view of the 
office of a prophet than tbat which satisfied 
our fathers. Wesee in them patriots, states- 
men, poets, the utterers of eternal truths, the 
witnesses of a divine order working through 
the seeming disorders of the world’s history— 
men whose characters, hopes, aspirations, 
feelings of exultation or disappointment 
showed themselves as clearly in their writings 
as the varying emotions of St. Paul showed 
themselves in his Epistles. We come to inter- 
pret their words from a standpoint far other 
than that of those whose chief or only thought 
was that they foretold ‘‘ the sufferings of Christ 
and the glories that should follow.” In many 
ways we are gainers by that wider survey. 

We gain more sympathy with the prophets 
and their work, a truer estimate of their rela- 
tions to their own times; but it may be ques- 
tioned whether here, also, there has not been a 
minimizing drift of thought, tending to de 
prive prophecy of the worth which apostles 
and prophets themselves ascribed toit. Are 
we prepared to surrender the whole cycle of 
Messianic prophecy, as bearing no real testi- 
mony to the Messiah of whom it seems to tell ? 
or to limit the prophet’s range of vision to the 
horizon of his own times? or to see in that 
which goes beyoud them only the vivid pic- 
ture of a dreamland, of a golden age never to 
be fulfilled at all? I do not say, any more 
than I did before, in speaking of the miraculous, 
that we may not rightfully see in much of the 
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language of the prophets—as, ¢. g., in 
the later chapters of Ezekiel and in the 
Apocalypse—idea] representations which 
never have bad andin the nature of things 
never can have a historical fulfillment; 
but are we to apply that solvent till all 
predictive power has been melted into noth- 
ing? If we shrink from that conclusion, how 
shall we reconcile the primary and the second- 
ary meanings of a prophet’s words; their his- 
torical with their spiritual and ultimate fualfill- 
ment? Is it enough, pregnant as the words 
are, to accept Bacon’s axiom that all prophecy 
‘hath springing and germinating accomplish- 
ments’’? 

II. (1.) I pass to the difficulties which pre- 

sent themselves in the region of critical and 
historical inquiry. Those difficulties have, I 
need scarcely say, assumed an almost new and 
immensely expanded character, even within 
our own memory. Sacred books have been 
examined with a microscopic minuteness. 
The external evidence has been weighed and 
declared wanting. Internal evidence has been 
thought to point to very different conclusions 
as to date and authorship from those which 
have been commonly “The Penta- 
teuch,’”’ we are told, ‘‘was not written by 
Moses ; but is a composite work, in which are 
embedded the fragments of many ages, from 
the traditions of the patriarchs to the Book of 
the Law, which was not found, but written in 
the reign of Josiah. The historical books are, 
in like manner, anonymous compilations from 
many volumes of annals and genealogies. 
Ecclesiastes was written under the Persian or 
Alexandrian monarchy and many of the 
Psalms belong to the age of the Maccabees. 
The later chapters of Isaiah were the 
work of s ‘great unknown’ in the time of 
Cyrus, and the earlier contains numerous in- 
terpolations of the same date. Other prophets 
have been edited after the same fashion. The, 
first three Gospels have no title to the names 
they bear and are not contemporary records. 
The fourth isthe work of a pseudo-Joannes in 
the second century. The Pastoral Epistles as 
a group and the Second Epistle of St. Peter 
are manifestly spurious. It may be ques- 
tioned whether the same may not be said of 
the Epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians.’”’ 
It is obviously outside the scope of my pur- 
pose, within the limits of this paper, to deal 
with these questions in detail. My own con- 
viction is that in Bishop Lightfoot’s articles in 
this Review, in answer tothe author of “Su- 
pernatural Religion,” in the works of Canon 
Westcott, Archdeacon Watkins, aud Canon 
Sanday on the Gospel of St. John, not to 
mention those of other apologetic writers, 
there is a sufficient proof that,in accepting 
the Gospels as authentic records, we are not 
following *‘ cunningly-devised fables’; that 
the Pastoral Epistles have in them unmis- 
takable notes of Pauline authorship ; that even 
the Second Epistle of St. Peter has, to say 
the least, a balance of evidence in its favor; 
that, at least, the greater part of the Penta- 
teuch gives indications of an earlier period 
than that of the Monarchy or of Samue}; that 
the second part of Isaiah bears as distinct 
traces of coming from the author of the first 
as ‘‘ Paradise Regained ” does of coming from 
the writer of “‘ Paradise Lost.’’ One point is, 
I think, clear in dealing with these objections 
as a class, whether they concern the Old Testa- 
ment or the New, and that is that each must 
be examined on its own merits and a true ver- 
dict given according to the evidence. We 
cannot meet the objectors with a petitio priu- 
cipii, postulating the divine inspiration and 
authority of the literature or the library 
which we know as the Bible as a whole, and 
adding to that postulate the @ priori assump- 
tion that every volume in that literature must 
necessarily have been written by the author 
whose name it bears. If it should be proved 
that Deuteronomy was not written by Moses, 
nor Ecclesiastes by Solomon, all that would 
follow from the proof would be that person- 
ated authorship, apart from the animus decip- 
iendi and for the sake of dramatic vividness, 
may be as legitimate a form of authorship 
within the circle of inspired literature as it un- 
questionably is outside that circle; that the 
purpose of the writers was to say to the men 
of their own generation, in a form they would 
understand: “So would Moses, so would 
Solomon, have spoken.” 

(2.) Apart from the question of authorship 
and of the truth of the records of events super- 
natural in their character, it is, I suppose, 
acknowledged on all hands that the history 
both of the Old and New Testaments stands 
now on a firmer footing than it did a century 
ago. Assyrian, Babylonian, and Egyptian in- 
scriptions have been made to tell a tale before 
untold, and the result has been that the 
life of the Pharaohs, and Sargon, and 
Salmaneser, and Sennacherib, and Nebuchad- 
nezzar has been brought into daylight 
clearness, confirming and throwing light upon 
the Hebrew annals; that classical inscriptions 
and those of Jewish and Christian cemeteries 
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at Rome have thrown alike light upon the 


origines of the Christian Chureb. The Chal. 
dzan history of Genesis, the occurrence of 
the uames of Omri, Ahab, Jehu, Menahem, 
Pekah, Azariah, Ahaz, Hezekiah in the Assyr- 
fan records, the arch at Thessalonica, the 
stones of Cyprus, the Columbarium of Livia 
may be taken as representative instances of 
the evidence of which I speak. 

(8.) I cast a passing glance at two supposed 
causes of skepticism on which we have learned 
to look as the vanished bugbears of the past. 
Noone now dreams of suggesting—as was 
suggested against the labors of Jerome and 
Tyndale, end the Revisers of 1611, and, I may 
add, those of the workers who have just 
brought their noble task to its worthy and 
honored close—that a new translation must, 
ipso facto, even if a better one, multiply 
doubts and throw men into a temper of un- 
certainty. Noone now imagines, as men did 
when Mill announced his 40,000 variations in 
the text of the New Testament, that the dis- 
ccvery was one which ought to be whispered 
in secret to the initiated, lest the faith of men 
in the teaching of that Book should be un- 
dermined and shattered. Bentley’s ‘* Phileleu- 
therus,"’ though it may be little read, still echoes 
in our unconscious ears. We have learned from 
Bacon not to think that God gan be served or 
pleased ‘‘ with the unclean sacrifice of a lie.” 

IIL. (1.) In regard to the third class of diffi- 
culties—those raised on ethical grounds to the 
teaching of Scripture—the apologist may, I 
think, rejoice that he no longer enters on his 
task heavily weighted, as of old. The 
thoughts that widen with the years, the ** sur- 
vival of the fittest’ in the history of dogma, 
the true development of Christian theology 
have removed some of the dark imaginations 
which once clouded men’s vision and views of 
tho Truth of which they undertook to be the 
defenders. The dark shadow of Augustine 
and of Calvin no longer rests on our conceptions 
of the Fatherhood of God. The name of 
Athanasius is no longer identified with the 
Damnatory Clauses. The dogma that all un- 
baptized children are excluded from the 
eternal hope, which made Augustine known 
as the “ durus pater infantum” and which our 
own Prayer-book but narrowly escaped,* has 
been banished to the limbo of extinct beliefs. 
We no longer think of the millions who have 
never known the name of Christ as sentenced 
to everlasting condemnation. Not to enter on 
vexed questions, there isa manifest drift of 
thought, including Dr. Pusey, as well as Dr. 
Farrar, toward the belief that the mercy of 
God way work in ways we know not, after 
death as before it, illumining what is dark, 
purifying what is base, turning imperfect faith 
and knowledge into perfect, saving all who 
have not extinguished within themselves the 
capacity of salvation, that the gates of the 
Father’s House are wide open, day and night, 
and that in that House there are * many man- 
sions ’’—homes for the greatest and least of all 
in whom there is the “promise and the po- 
tency” of the eterval life. 

(2.) And we have learned also to take a truer 
view of the progressive character of the meth- 
ods by which Truth has been revealed to 
men. We no longer consider ourselves bound 
to hold a brief defending the character of 
lawgiver, patriarch, king, or prophet, as free 
from infirmities or sins. We recognize that 
the law of Moses was not a perfect code of 
ethics, or polity, or worship ; that it contained 
much that was afterward to appear as the 
“weak and beggarly elements” in which the 
child was to be trained, but which the man 
was to outgrow; much that necessarily fell 
short of a perfect ethical ideal, the choice of 
the lesser evil (as in the cases of polygamy, 
divorce, and slavery, and the treatment of 
aliens and foreigners, of blasphemers and idol- 
ators, of offenses against person or property), 
“ because of the hardness of men’s hearts.” 

8. And, with this recognition or, if you will, 
concession on our side, there is an ever-in- 
creasing consensus, ‘‘evyen our enemies them- 
selves being judges,’ as to the loftiness of 
Christian ethics and its purifying effect, in 
proportion as men have striven to live after 
the mind of Christ, on the social life of men ; 
as to the work of the Christian Church, in 
spite of many disorders and deflections, as an 
element in the history of civilization ; as to the 
unapproacbable ideal presented by the life of 

Christ himself. Doubtless, we still have to face 
the inquiry: “If Christendom profess to rest 
upon that life, why is it yet so far removed 
from the greatness of that Divine Original ?’’ 
Doubtless, the despairing question ‘“‘ What is 
truth ?”’ still rises from the lips of men as they 
note the disputes and heresies and sects, the 
persecution of the sword and of the tongue, 





* The “ Institution of a Christian Man,” one of the 
documents of the English Church in the early stages 
of the Reformation (A. D. 1537), speaking of baptism, 
says that “infants and children dying in their in- 
fancy shall, undoubtedly, be saved thereby, and else 
not.” The omission of the last three words in the 
pote attached to the Baptismal Service by the Revis- 
ers of A. D. 1661 is astriking instance of the devel- 
opment of which I speak, working even under what 





might have seemed the least favorable conditions, 
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of -which Church history is full; the many 
“unhappy divisions’’ which still make the 
hope of a reunited Christendom as a far-off 
dream. We prove the authority of the Bible, 
and they ask: What then? What does the 
Bible teach? Something has, indeed, been 
gained when we are abie to say to the ques- 
tioners: “Search and seek.”’ Examine the 
Bible for yourselves ; exercise your “‘ verifying 
faculty as you eompare it with the Church’s 
creeds, with local formularies of faith, with 
the witness of Reason and of Conscience ; and, 
if you seek rightly, you will not fail to find 
enough to guide your life, even if you have to 
renounce the hope of svulving all the problems 
of life and of the universe. The despair is 
minimized, is changed, indeed, to hope, when, 
instead of anathematizing those who differ 
from us, as outside the Hmits of the Father’s 
love, and offering our own theories as a com- 
plete presentment of divine truth, we are con- 
tent to confess that “ now we know in part 
and prophésyin part,’ and to wait, with pa- 
tient hope and large-hearted charity, till ‘‘ we 
shall know even as also we are known.” Bu 
it remains true that, though we own our short- 
comings in these matters, we are wanting in 
the power which would be active and power 
ful for good if we were, more than we are, as 
lights shining inthe world, winning men as 
they were won of old, not by skill of speech, 
by the beauty of a life; if to the force of 
wii: example we could add that of ex- 
ample corpor te and combined, as seen in an 
united Church, a reunited Christendom. The 
true difficulties of faith, the most formidable 
weapons in the artillery of unbelief, are found 
in the unreality of our lives, the bitterness and 
triviality of our controver. ies. 


Legil. 
VARIOUS STATE LAWS AS TO 
WILLS. 


Wuat can be more difficult than to state 
accurately, yet briefly, rules of state law? 
Wills are regulated by the states independent- 
ly ; thus there are thirty-eight distinct sys- 
tems, and there are also the territories and 
the District of Columbia. There is a general 
similarity ; but the moment details are drawn 
in question the laws are found to vaty. What- 
ever the inquiry be, an answer true for one 
state may be false for another, and it is not 
probable that there exists anywhere a collec- 
tion of the existing laws of all the states 
which could be trusted as perfectly complete. 
Possibly there may be one or two lHbraries 
containing all the volumes which have been 
printed ; but it would not contain laws just 
passed by legislatures now or very lately in 
session. 

Very timely aid toward the preparation of 
these articles has been drawn from a volume 
by Mr. Edward H. Williamson, of Philadel- 
phia, containing a synopsis of the testament- 
ary laws of the states, the territories, and the 
District, |rought down to this Spring. Its 
method is somewhat novel. Its editor drafted 
eighteen questions covering the law of wills 
quite comprehensively, and circulated them 
among lawyers of good standing througbout 
the country. These questions, with the answers 
given by the correspondents, form the sub- 
stance of the volume. Williamson’s synopsis, 
though small and inexpensive, is satisfactory, 
except that one could wish it more minute on 
the manner of signing and witnessing. It will 
be of great service to every person needing a 
knowledge of the law of wills peculiar to any 
given part of the country. 

Similar information covering a larger range 
of subjects is gathered and published anaual 
ly in Hubbell’s “Legal Directory.’’ From these 
two volumes and ap examination of as fulla 
set of state revised statutes as is accessible in 
New York the writer has prepared such state- 
ment as seems practicable of the various state 
laws governing the manner of making a will. 
He has, however, omitted the tersitories and 





the District of Columbia, also Louisiana. 7 


whose laws are peculiar and complex. 

Age Required.—This is a topic of bat little 
practica] importance in these articles, for most 
readers are old enough, beyond any question. 
Twenty-one years is sufficient age in any 
state, and for either real or personal property 
and for either sex ; and this age is required of 
both sexes and as to both kinds of property in 
Delaware, Florida, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, North Caroliva, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, and Texas. Twenty-one years is 
prescribed for males, eighteen for females in 
Milinois, Kansas, and Vermont. The person 
must be “of fullage”’ in Indiana, Michigan, 
Nebraska, Ohio, Wisconsin; but the statute 
does not say whether the expression.“ full 
age,” when applied to females, means eighteen 
years or twenty-one. Some states make & 
distinction between the age required for giv- 
ing reakor personal property. Thus twenty- 
one years is preseribed for either sex in devis- 





ing real propérty, while eighteen suffices for 
personal, in Alabama, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina (apparently), Virginia, and West 
Virginia. Tle age of eighteen is snfficient for 
either sex and either kind of property in 
California, Connecticut, and Nevada. In 
nearly all the states married women may 
make wills, 

Matters of Form.—The general rule is that a 
will must be in writing ; but the word “ writ- 
ing ’’ in such connection is usually understood 
to include printing, hence, apparently, a valid 
will may be made in any state by filling a 
printed, engraved, or lithographed blank. 
Yet there are several states in which sucha 
will might be questioned, particularly Mary- 
land, Nebraska, and Wisconsin; and oral 
(othe: wise called *‘ puncupative ’’) wills are al- 
lowed in some states if the property given 
does not exceed a certain limited sum, or asa 
special concession to soldiers and sailors, or 
when made and reduced to writing afterward, 
in conformity to particular directions. No 
state prescribes any formal heading or 
technical caption to a written will. If the 
instrument fairly evinces an intent to 
make a will, this is sufticient. No state re- 
quires a seal, except Nevadaand New Hamp- 
shire, and Colorado, perhaps, when real estate 
is devised; but a seal (or in some states 
a scroll, in place of a seal) is usual, appar- 
ently, in Delaware, Florida, Iowa, Maryland, 
and Michigan. Favorisshown to an ‘‘olo 
graphic”? will (that is, one written by the testa- 
tor in his own hand), by allowing such will to 
be proved without attestation of witnesses, in 
Arkansas, California, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, West Virginia, andin Maryland as 
to personal property. 

Witnesses. —No state requires more than 
three witnesses. Three are required in Con- 
necticut, Georgia, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, South Carolina, 
Vermont, and in Florida when real property 
is involved. Two witnesses are sufficient in 
either of the other states (Louisiana being ex- 
cepted). No state, apparently, accepts one 
witness as sufficient. In some states a gift in 
the will to a witness impairs the will; in oth- 
ers the witness loses the gift ; and in others, 
again, it creates no objection. Any difficulty 
on this point is best avoided by taking the 
common-sense view that the witnesses should 
be each a person of competent aye and good 
character and having no interest. 

Brecution, Publication, Attestation, ete.—The 
mode in which the testator is to subscribe the 
will and the witnesses are to affix their names 
in attestation vary very much and the require- 
ments are complex and lengthy. Unfortunate- 
ly, also, different statute-books use different 
language—apparently by accident, not really 
intending to give a diffetent direction Thus, 
one statute will say that the will must be 
signed at the end; another that it must be 
subscribed, meaning the same thing. One 
statute will say that it must be signed by the 
testator; while another will add the words “or 
by some person, in his presence or by his 
direction.”” Now, it is a general rule of law 
that any instrument may be signed for its 
autbor by another person, writing in his pres- 
ence and by bis direction, hence, it is probable 
that a statute omitting the addition does so 
because it is taken for granted, and pot at all 
from a desire to confine will-making to per- 
sons who are able to sign personally; yet this 
cannot be deemed certain unless the supreme 
court of the particular state hus so decided, 
Upon the other hand, although the language 
of two statntes shall be the same, yet it is 
quite possible that the courts of the different 
states might construe them differently. 

After comparing and harmonizing all these 
variations of language, which do not appear ip. 
tended to devote any actual difference, the 
simplest and most easily-obeysed requirement 
and one guite extensively adopted is that the 
will must be “‘ signed by the testator, or some 
person in his presence and by his direction, and 
atiested by ’’ the wilnesses (in some states two, 
in others three), ‘* who must subscribe their 
pames thereto in the presence of the testator.” 
The language glyen in quotations fs that of the 
code of Alabama. The rule fcr Colorudo, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Ilinois. Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chasetts, Michigan, Mionesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Okio, Oregon, Rhode island, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Wiscon- 
sin is not always expressed in the same words, 
but the intent and effec: seem to be the same. 

The rule above given does not say in so many 
words that the witnesses must be present to- 
gether when the testator signs. Itleaves open 
the question whether a testator may call with 
bis will upon one Wwitress, sign it, and take thé 
witnesa’s attestation. and afterward, at bis 
leisure, call upon another, repeat the signature 
(with @ dry pen), and take another attestation, 
. Cireumstauces might occur in which this mode 
would be preferred to the more obvioup and 
common-sense one of asking the witnesses to 


each other."’ 
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meet the testator. Possibly it might be sus- 
tained in some of the states above mentioned ; 
and if in either of those states a will were so 
made and the testator were deceased a law- 
yer’s opinion should be asked. The more 
prudent course is to convene the witnesses at 
one time and place; and this is expressly 
made necessary by the language in which the 
rule is given for Connecticut, Vermont, Vir- 
givia, and West Virginia. Thustherequirement 
of the statute of Connecticut is that a will 
should be ‘‘subgeribed ty the testator and 
attested by three witnesses, all of them sub- 
scribing in his presence and in the presence of 
The rule for Pennsylvania is 
peculiarly simple and easy in this respect. 
Witnesses attesting the will—that is, subscrib- 
ing it when it is made—are hot required. A 
will (except one by a married woman) may bo 
proved by two persons who can swear to the 
testator’s signature. 

The New York mode (that of Arkansas, 
California, and New Jersey is substantially the 
same) will be the subject. of another article. 








Sanitary, 


LIFE INSURANCE, VITAL STATIS- 
TICS, AND HEALTH CARE. 


Tue subject of life and health insurance is 
one which greatly concerns the interests of 
population. It has its basis in that study of 
population of which vita) statistics are the 
numerical expression. In fact, the business 
itself owes its origin to the studies of such 
men as Holley, Price, Milne, etc., who based 
computation upon facts derived from the study 
of graveyards and from parochial and other 
records. There is just now a great tendency to 
extend the principle to insurance of health, as 
well as of life. The Friendly Societies of En- 
gland have been of very signal service in help- 
ing the moderate and the wage classes fn 
periods when sickness increased expense or 
suspended labor. Savings-banks have done a 
good work in this country and have in part 
taken the place of such societies ; but it is evi- 
dent that we need still other plans. All are not 
able thus to deposit. in banks or have not that 
kind of prudence which thus provides for emer- 
gencles. With many it is easier to pay a certain 
stipend from thelr wageseach week, if only they 
ean know that, in sickness, as well as in death, 
necessary aid can be procured, without appeal 
to any pauper system of supply. 

We, therefore, look upon life insurance, 
health insurance, accident insurance as great 
industries, which need to rest upon the most 
substantial basis as sciences and arts and as to 
their bustnese arrangements. The conflict 
constantly going on as to the best methods 
and as to the principles on which the business 
rests show an unsettled view as to the grounds 
on which risks are taken. It might as well be 
admitted at once that too superficial attention 
has been paid to the data of existence. The 
most of the companies that have succeeded 
have done so because they have charged so 
large premiums as to secure themselves from 
failure, and not because of truo actuary skill. 
We are satisfied. that the death-rate of this 
country averages lower than that of England, 
and that our rate of insurance might be much 
lowered, if only we could havea basis of classi- 
fied facts, showing how the reduction should be 
arranged. Thelife insurance business, as start- 
edin England, was based on the Worthamp- 
ton Table of Dr. Price, constructed about 1782 
and being at best but an approximation. The 
Carlisle Tables of Mr. Milne also gave early 
aid. Afterward the returns of the mortality 
in several life offices were compared, and an- 
other tale deduced. Dr. Price also constructed 
from proper data a Swedish Table. This, with 
the Experience and the National Table, furn. 
ished the chief calculations. 

The Carlisle Table was deduced from two 
enumerations of the population of St. Mary 
and &t. Cuthbert, Carlisle, and the deaths of 
the two parishes for nine years. The Expe- 
rience Table resulted from an attempt of a 
committee of actuaries to collect all the ex- 
tant observations on the mortality of persons 
whose lives have been insured. The Equitable 
end Amicable Life offices had before pub- 
Ushed thefr experience. A competent writer 
in 1849, after a survey of the various tables, 
shows that the National Life Tableis “the 
soundest and justest basis of the life insur. 
ance business’’ of England. We are not at all 
satisfied with the want of close study on the 
part of qur.American actuaries of the facts 
which have ‘accrued as to deaths of the in- 
sured in this country. The compilation of 
these statistics and their study by experts, 
with a vigw of eliciting guiding facts as to 
insurance rates and methods, has been too 
much neglected. Is it vot time that our med- 
feal examiners should turn closer attention to 
this matter, and that an organized attemp; 
sbouid be made to construct an American Life 
Table? Many of our companies now have a 
jarge accumulation of statistical facts and 








many of our cities have correct data as to 
vital statistics. The present census enters 
more into details than any preceding it. 
Studies in this direction not only inform 
companies as to business methods and as to 
select or extra-hazardous lives, but result in 
greater consideration for human life and 
greater attention to those evils which endan- 
ger or embarrass it. Noone can be familiar 
witb the present lax ways of medfcal examina- 
tion without knowing that the business is not 
based upon the accuracy of these. This is 
used as a kind of precautionary measure, to 
shut out the worst risks aod to prevent decep- 
tion, while the margin for profitis the chief 
securtty. We believe that the competition of 
the business wil] ere long induce sume of our 
leading companies to study more accurately 
the expectation of life and the modification 
of age, sex, locality, nationality, parentage, 
et cetera; to have thelr examinations con- 
ducted by experts in vital studies, and so 
initiate a closeness of discernment which will 
render risks much more determined and con- 
sequently much lower to the best assured 
lives. The finance of life insurance and the 
technic professional art of the physician and 
vital statistician must be brought into closer 
rela'ionship; to be assured that it is an art, 
as well as a business, and rests upon a science. 
To that science there is no key but a close 
study of the laws of Nature and of the causes 
which vary the continuance of human life. 
There are laws of health and of disease, of 
accident and even of suicide. It will yet be 
found that a wonderful accuracy in caleula- 
ting single lives or groups of lives will be at- 
tained, so as much to reduce rates and yet 
make the business profitable to the insurer 
and the insured. It will thus become a great- 
er boon to humanity, and itself help to pro- 
long life, by lightening ita burdens and by the 
assurance it will give of provision for those 
who may be bereft. 


Biblical Research, 








Some further notes may be made on the new 
Quarterly Statement published by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. Lieutenant Conder further 
states that Dr. Guthe is now excavating the 
southern spur of the Temple Hill, through 
which the tunnel in which the inscription has 
been found is cut. Already the remains of 
houses have been discovered here, along with 
what seems to be a continuation of Colonel 
Warren’s ‘‘ Ophel-wall.’’ Some of the remaina 
apparently belong to the Byzantine era. Itis 
clear that in the age of the Jewish monarchy 
the whole of this part of Jerusalem was within 
the walls, the object of cutting the tunne 
through the rock being to convey the 
water of the only natural spring that ex- 
ists close to Jerusalem, now called the 
Virgin’s Pool, into the city. The Pool of 
Siloam must, consequently, bave been inside 
the walls, like “the king’s gardeu’’ at its 
back. Dr. Guthe bas further found part of 
the ancient pool which the tunnel was made 
to euter and which pow forms a portion of 
the modern Pool of Siloam. He hasalso taken 
several paper squeezes and one gypsum cast 
of the inscription; but Lieutenant Conder 
says that ‘‘none of these give a good idea of 
the letters.”” Unfortunately, Mr. Pilter finds 
that the repeated washings to which Dr. Guthe 
bas subjected the stone, forthe sake of his 
casts, have diminished the clearness of some 
of the characters. Mr. Shapira bas given his 
translation of the inscription in The Athenanum, 
in reply to which Dr. Neubauer points out 
that his attempt to read Uzziah in the first 
line by inserting and sltering letters is im- 
possible, and that bis reading “two hundred 
and a thousand cubits’ in. the fifth line is not 
Hebrew. It may be added that the length of 
the tunnel, as measured by Col. Warren, re- 
quires us to read not more than “ one thousand 
cubits.’’ Lieutenant Conder gives an account 
of his discovery of the site of Kadesh, the 
southern capital of the Hittites, in the same 
Quarterly Statement, The Tell, or, rather, the 
ruins on the south side, is still called Kades, 
and the Greek city of Laodicea Scabiosa, 


founded by Seleucus Nicator, seems 
to have stood on the same spot. A 
sacred shrine, known as that of the 


Neby Mendeh, occupies the highest part 
of the mound, The whole Tell is some- 
times called by the same name. The site ex- 
actly corresponds with that of Kadesh as 
depicted on the Egyptian monuments. The 
Orontes flows along its eastern side; the emall 
stream of el-Mukadiyeh running along its 
western side and joining the Orontes on its 
north side; while the Lake of Horus, or 
Kadesh, into which the Orontes falls, lies a 
little to the north. According to Ramses II, 
Kadesh was “‘on the western bank of the 
Orontes, hard by the lake of the Land of the 
Amorites.”” Dr. Thomsor, who visited the 
place in 1846, found aditeh running from the 





Orontes to the Mukadiyeb, south of the Tell, 
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thus enclosing {t entirely with a wall of water. 
As the Tell is wholly artificial and rises to & 
hight of about 100 feet, excavations In it 
would be certain to be successful. Lieutenant 
Conder found a few fragments of the Greek 
town lying above ground, including part of a 
Greek inscription. The spring from which 
the Mokadiyeh flows is called el-Tannur (‘The 
Oven ”’), and, as there is a spot three miles 
north of the Tell called “The Ark of the 
Prophet Noah,” the name of the spring may 
be connected with the Moslem tradition ac- 
cording to which the Deluge broke forth from 
a certain deep chasm called “The Oven.” It 
is curlous that, according to Lucian, there 
was asimilar chasm at Hieropolis, the successor 
of Carchemish, where local tradition stated 
that the waters of the Deluge had been en- 
guifed. Lieut. Conder identifies the mediwval 
fortress of Kal’at el-Hosan with the city of 
Shabatuna, where the Egyptian army of 
Ramses II encamped before the great battle 
of Kadesh against the Hittites and their allies. 
His reason for doing so is that the fortress 
stands near the intermittent spring whence 
rises the Nahr es Sebta, or ‘‘ River of Rest,’ 
the Sabbatic river of the anctents (Joseph, 
“ Wars,” vil, 5,1), which still flows, on an av- 
erage, once a week from its cavern. He was 
unable to visit the small island at the south- 
ern end of the lake and about three-quarters 
of a mile from the shore, on which there is an 
artificial mound, as the natives have no boats 
and the only means of crossing the lake is by 
rafts formed of inflated skins, which are only 
large enough for one man each and quite un- 
manageable ina wind. At the northern end 
of the lake, on the eastern side, there are two 
more large artificial mounds—Tell Shoméarin 
and Tell Kotcineh ; and here, too, {s the Sidd, 
or great dam, built of masonry, across the 
mouth of the lake and banking it up toa 
hight of ten feet above the level of the original 
river-bed. Lieut. Conder remarks that “the 
existence of the lake is mainly, if not alto- 
gether duetothe construction of this fine engin- 
eering work, and the original Lake of the Land 
of the Amorites would probably have occu- 
pied only the southern or upper part of the 
present basin, where the shores are flattest.”’ 
A medimwval tower at the western end of the 
dam contains a fragmentary Greek inscription. 
Lieut. Conder has further found a rock tomb 
on the north side of Jerusalem, 200 yards west 
of “ Jeremiah’s Grotto,’”’ which seems to be- 
long to the later Jewish period. He makes 
this fit in with his theory that the Crucifixion 
may have taken place on the rising ground 
above the grotto called ‘‘ The Place of Ston- 
ing.”” In the time of Mejr ed Din the neigh- 
borhood was known as el-Sahdra, and was 
ap fll-omened place, associated with ideas of 
death and judgment. ‘The hillock resembles 
the skull of an animal, when looked at froma 
particular point of view, and so reminds us of 
the name of Golgotha. The newly-found 
tomb is cut in the east face of a rock platform, 
measuring about seventy paces elther way. The 
platform is roughly scarped, apparently arti- 
ficially, and on the west is a higher piece of 
rock, also escarped. Lieut. Conder suggests 
that it may have been the “ new tomb” cut in 
the rock for Joseph of Arimathea. It ts likely 
to be destroyed before long, as the rock is be- 
ing blasted for building purposes. The tomb 
contesins three chambers, as well as two exca- 
vations, five feet square, on the floor-level in a 


corner of the central chamber, wtich were 
found filled with human bones. 


..»» We have other accounts of the highly 
important discovery which has just been made 
in the Libyan Desert on the western side of 
Thebes. A long underground corridor has 
been discovered, containing the mummies of 
the kings of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
dynasties, who had been hidden here from fear 
of future spoliation. The mummies are over 
thirty in number, and among them are the 
corpses of Thothmes III and of Ramses II, the 
Scooshis of the Greeks. Nothing has been 
touched since the day they were first deposited 
in their resting-place. Even the withered 
flower-wreaths were found still lying on the 
breasts of the dead. Besides the mummies, 
8,700 mortuary statues have been discovered 
and numberless inscriptions. The corridor 
also contains a large leather tent, covered with 


bierogly phics, the colors of which are as 
dbrilliant as when they were first laid on. But 
the most valuable treasure contained in the 
corridor consists of a number of papvri, four 
of which are very large and quite perfect. It 
is possible that one of these may be a dupl'cate 
of the famous Turin papyrus and furnish us 
with the much-needed list of Egyptian kings 
and dates. 


...-A small oval,now in the British Musenm, 
has been found at Palmyra, containing the 
name of Tabarka, or Tirhakah, the Ethiopian 
king of Egypt. Dr. Birchtranslatesit . . . 
**of Amen, Taharka, he has given thee eternal 
life.” Astatue at Boulak states that, among 
other nations, he conquered the Shasu or 
Arabs, the Khita or Hittites, Aratu or Arvad 
the Kati or Phoenicians, Assur or Assyria, and 
Naharaina, not Mesopotamia, but the district 
about Antioch. Perhaps, therefore, this oval 
found its way to Palmyra by war. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER llth 


IDOLATRY PUNISHED.—Exop. xxx, 
26—35. 


Notes.—“ Then Moses stood in the gate."— 
The context explains the sin of the Israelites. 
The gate of acity isthe place of public con- 
course. Here it denotes a similar exit from 
the camp to the pasture-land around 
** The sons of Levi*’—Probably because they 
belonged to the samme tribe with Moses. 
** Thus saith the Lord God of Israel.""—Rather, 
Ji hovah God of Israel, who, being the national 
God of Israel, was aggrieved by the setting up 
of a rival God. ‘* Goin and out from gate 
to gate.."—From one end of the camp to the 
other. “ Slay every his companion."’—Of 
course, this was not to be indiscriminate ; but 
those that persisted in worshiping the calf, 
which was an Egyptian idol, like the Apis, 
which was worshiped in Egypt as a bull. 
“Three thousand men.’—The number was 
small compared with the whole number of 
Levites, which shows that either there was 
but a small number of the Levites engaged in 
the slaughter or that they killed but one or 
two aplece. ** Consecrate yourselves to-day.” 
—Literally, fill your hand. Devote your- 
selves to this work of punishment. “An 
atonement.”’—A reconciliation and pardon.—— 
“Tf thou wilt forgive their sin.”—Another form 
of praying God to forgive their sin. The con- 
clusion is omitted. ** Blot me out of thy 
book.”’—The book in which God is imagined as 
having written down a list of his friends, the 
citizens of his heavenly land. ** Go, lead 
the people.”"—This indicated to Moses that his 
petition was heard, and that God had accept- 
ed his atonement or reconciliation. 
“ Mine angel shall go before thee.”"—The angel in 
the cloudy pillar. 

Instruction.—That question “ Who is on the 
Lord’s side?” isa atirring one and is one for 
us to answer. Which side are we on? 

There are two sides: the side of right and 
the side of wrong, the side of God and the side 
of Satan. Those two sides exist as truly now 
asin the days when Moses was on Jehovah’s 
side, while the people were on the side of the 
golden calf. 

One who is on God’s side shows it. He has 
God’s work todo. He obeys God. He tries 
to do what is right. He loves his fellow-men, 
He hates what is wrong. He refuses to go 
with bad company. He will not swear, or lie, 
or cheat. He is obedient to parents. He tries 
not to please himself, but to please others. 

One who is on God’s side may sometimes 
have very bard work todo. He may have to 
oppose very sharply those who are on the side 
of Satan. The Levites had to gird on their 
swords and go out and slay. When there is a 
greut evil, like intemperance, to be overcome, 
one may have to use harsh language and harsh 
means. Espectally it may be that one will have 
to oppose those of his own family who persist 
in doing what is wrong. . 

Nevertheless, it is better to be on the Lord’s 
side. His side isthe right side. His side is 
the safe side. No matter how many may be 
opposed to you, be pronounced on the Lord’s 
side. 

*“‘Consecrate yourselves” is as good a text 
as there isin the Bible. It is only on rare 
occasions that one need to consecrate himself 
to so sad a duty as that of these Levites, who 
proved it by acts of slaughter, although now, 
under law, a sheriff may bave to hang a pris- 
oner in the fear of God, or a soldier in right- 
eous war; but here is a first duty for all of us. 
Let us ‘fill our hand” ; consecrate ourselves 
fully to serve God. The man who will do 
that, will give himself fully to try to please 
God, is converted. 

We have all sinned a great sin. It is a 
blessed thing that we have one better than 
Moses to intercede and make an atonement 
for us. 

We may be sure that God will forgive our 
sin if we pray for it. We cannot be so sure 
when we prav for the forgiveness of the sins 
of others. They will not be forgiven unless 
they repent first. 

If we are not called to imitate Moses’s will- 
ingness to be blotted out of God’s book for 
the sake of the Israclite:, or Paul’s willingness 
to be accursed for his brethren’s sake, we yet 
may well imitate their self-consuming love for 
their brethren. Are we willing to do and 
endare everything, if we can only do good to 
other people and help the cause of God ? 

It was the same Moses who was angry 
and bade the Levites slay the idolaters who 
afterward was willing to perish for the peo- 
ple. Our passion against evil-doers must be 
born out of our love for mankind. 

The Lord, we are told, plagued the people, 
because they made the calf which Aaron 
made. We havea po that the partaker 
is as bad as the thief. oso gets another to 
do a thing might as well doit himself. If we 
= =v way abet wrong, we are 
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Astpz from the sums mentioned as having 
been left to Vassar College, the will of the 
late Matthew Vassar provides for the following 
charitable bequests : Baptist Ministers’ Widows’ 
Fund, $1,000 ; Poughkeepsie Fire Department 
Fund, $1,000; Home for the Friendless, $1,000; 
Ladies’ Home, $1,000; Baptist Church at 
Poughkeepsie, $10,000; American Seaman’s 
Friend Society, $2,000 ; Poughkeepsie Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
$2,000; Poughkeepsie House of Industry, $500 ; 
8t. Barnal as Hospital, $5,000; Vassar Brothers’ 
Home for Aged Men, $15,000; Sunday-schools 
of various Poughkeepsie churches, $7,000; 
Vassar Brothers’ Hospital (for grounds and 
building), $75,000; furniture and fixtures for 
same, $10,000; and the Poughkeepsie Young 
Men’s Christian Association, $8,000. The Vas- 
sar Brothers’ Hospital, alluded to above, is an 
entirely new project, of which the public has 
hitherto heard nothing. As it is made residu- 
ary legatee, in addition to receiving $85,000, 
the probabilities are that it will be more liber- 
ally endowed than any other institution named. 


.-.-The following anecdote is related of 
General Sherman: “At the breaking out of 
the war, Sherman and Tom Ewing were in New 
Orleans together, and Tom Ewing said to 
Sherman: ‘Sherman, there is going.to be a 
war now, without any doubt ; and, if I were you, 
I would go right home to Ohio, and my father 
will have you msde a major-general.’ General 
Sherman shook his head and said: ‘ No, Tom. 
I don’t want togoin asa major-general. I 
want to be a brigadier-general. There will be 
mistakes committed in the first part of the 
war, and they will turn out all their original 
major-generals, and then the brigadiers will 
come to the front. I am fora brigadier-gen- 
eralcy to begin with.’ 


....The Cincinnati Commercial’s penny sub- 
scriptions for C. A. Cook, who knocked down 
a man because he rejoiced at the shooting of 
the President, have amounted to over $700. 
The Commercial says: ‘‘The fine and costs 
of Gaptain Cook have been paid, and he has 
received from us $150 gold. We have pur- 
chased a heavy American gold watch and 
chain, the case of which is being manufac- 
tured according to special directions. The 
cost will be abont $175. The rest of the 
money we shall invest in four-per-cent. bonds 
of the denomination of $100, sending any mar- 
gin of funds in cash.” 


.... Europe fs to be blessed with a new king. 
The German authorities will request the Grand 
Duke of Baden to assume the regsl title on 
September 20th, which is the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of his marriage with the only daugh- 
ter of the German Emperor. If the Grand 
Duke accepts the proffered gift, the marriage 
of bis daughter Victoria with the Crown 
Prince of Sweden and Norway will admit of 
being celebrated at Carleruhe. 


...-King Cetewayo is very despondent ; so 
sad, in fact, that it is thought that he may at- 
tempt to commit suicide. He has a civilized 
hatred of stares, and lately refused to be taken 
toa military review, lest he should be looked 
at. He ts unselfish enough to refuse the com- 
pany of his wives, declaring that he would not 
allow them to be involved in his suffering and 
calamity, but would bear it all bimself. 


....Ex-Secretary Evarts, who is now on bis 
way home to this country, was entertained 
while in London by a dinner given in his 
honor at the Conservative Club, by Mr. 
Puleston, a well-known member of Parlia- 
ment. In replying to a toast to himself, Mr. 
Evarts stated that there was a great similarity 
between English and American institutions. 


...A monument to be erected in Chicago to 
the memory of Stephen A. Douglas has just 
been completed, fifteen years after the plan 
was first conceived. The monument will in 
all cost $96,500. This amount includes $25,- 
000 for the site, which is as near as possible 
that once chosen by Mr. Douglas fora resi- 
dence. 

...eThe Czar of Russia recently received 

ber of dels of different weapons and 
implements for the purpose of assassination, 
with the request that he would select one for 
use upon his own royal person. 





....The ex-Empress Eugenie has been trav. 
eling in Germany incognito ; but retains enough 
of her former magnificence to keep a retinue 
of ten persons wherever she goes. 


....Cardinals Newman and Manning were 
among the specially invited mourners to Dean 
Stanley’s funeral. 

....-Bret Harte is visiting Brighton, En- 
gland, as the guest of William Black, the nov- 
elist. 

...-King Kalakaua, of the Sandwich Islands, 
has both a son and a nephew at college in 
Naples. 
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Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 


ADAMS, A. J., Walton, N. Y., accepts call to 
Mead Corners and Guy’s Mills. 

CARROLL, H. G., resigned at Appleton, Wis. 

DAVIS, 1. F., Kirkwood, Mo., accepts call to 
Danville, Il. 

DENCHFIELD, Levi J., from Crozier Semi 
nary, becomes associate pastor at North 
Adams, Mass. 

EMMERSON, C. T., Moosehead, Minn., died 
Aug. 9th. 

FITZWILLIAM, Cares H., accepts call to 
Olyphant, Pa. 

KITE, James M., called to Mt. Pleasant, O. 

LAWS, M. L., accepts call to Decatur, DI. 

MASON, Tuomas W., Laceyville, Pa., died 
Aug. 14th. 

McNUTT, Wriuiam, called to Greenearth, 
Ind., to preach once in two weeks. 

— A. B., accepts call to Farmington, 


QUARLES, CHar_zs, 
died recently. 

RILEY, G. W., Urbana, Il., died recently. 

ROBISON, W. M., called temporarily to 
Donegal, Pa. 

RUSSELL, Witiram F., ord July 30th and 
takes pastorate at Odessa, Mo “ 

SHULL, E. D., accepts call to Fre:.chtown, Pa. 

SMITH, J. R., Jefferson, Ohio, died recently. 

SMITH, N. C., ord. and inst. at Greenw: 
and Southport, Ind., Aug. 18th. 

STEELE, H. L., Seymour, Iowa, accep 1 
to Warsaw, LIL. 

TORRANUWE, Joan, professor in New Baptist 
College, Toronto, Ont , died Aug. 3d. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ANDERSON, Epwarp, Quincy, Ill., supplies 
Presbyterian ch., Toledo, Ohio, for six 
months. 

BARTON, Pror. J. P., of Bronson, Mich., 
accepts call to Ransom and Prattville. 
BRICKETT, Harry, Hillsborough Bridge, N. 

H., resigns. 

CLANCY, W. P., Hackanum, Conn., accepts 
eall to Central City, D, T 

CLARK, O. C.. Hartford, Conn., accepts call 
to Fargo, D. T. 

COLEMAN, G. W , Buder, Ill., accepts call to 
Enzlewood, Ill. 

DILLEY, Samvet, Reno Center, Kan., re- 
signs. 

GLEASON, G. L., Manchester, Mass., res'zus, 
to take effect in September. 

HARRI-ON, C.8., Crete, Neb., accepts call 
to South Pueblo, Col. 

HENDRICKSON, W. A., Watertown, Wis., 
call to Presbyterian ch., Brooklyn, 

a. 


Mechanicsville, Va., 






MOREHOUSE, D. A., Owatonna, Minn., 
accepts call to Foxcroft, Me. 

MOTT, Henry E., Albion, Mich., accepts call 
to Augusta, Me. 

RANSOM, G. R., Waverly, Ia., accepts call to 
Lawn Ridge, Lil. . 

RICHARDSON, I. P., Lawrenceville, N. H., 
accepts call to First Presbyterian ch., 
Sodus, N. Y 

THOMAS, R. H_., Shullsburg, Wis., resigns. 

VAN pve KREEKE, Gor, Holland ch., Rox- 
bury, Mass., resigns. 

WHEELER, A. M., Oberlin College, called to 
Otsego, Mich. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BROWNE, WrttuMB., Columbia, Pa., goes to 
Oxford, Pa. 


CALDWELL, J. C., West Salem, Wie., accepts 
call to La Crosse, Wis. 


CHESTER, Cag.os [f., accepts call to Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
FULTON, R. H., Baltimore, Md., goes to 


Brownville, Pa. 

HILLS, O. A., Petersburg, Pa., resigned and 
goes to California for his health. 

MARIIN, C. B. H., Evansville, Ind., accepts 
call to Danville, Ky. 

McCLURE, J G. K., called to Lake Forest, Il. 

McKELVEY, Josera (U _ P.), called to Chap- 
mauville, Coucordia Presbytery. 

MILLS, J. P., Tolona, Ill., goes to Urbana, III. 

NOBLE, W. B., Cochransville, Pa., goes to 
Norristown, Pa 

OCHILTREE, W. H., ord and inst. at New 
River ch., Va. 

PAINTER, J. C., inst. at Waddell ch., West 
Hauover Presbytery. 

RAMSEY, F. P., Sumpter, 8. C., appointed 
evangelist at Laredo. Texas. 

REIBERT, Aveustvs, ord. Aug. 9th, to take 
charge of ch. (German) at Jefferson Cen- 
ter, Pa. 

REYNOLDS, A. J., removed from Eaton, O., 
to Kendallville, Ind. 

ROBERTS, Stancey B., Danville, Ky. 
missed to Presbytery of Geneva, N. Y. 

SHEARER, J. B., D. D., Southwestern Uni- 
versity, Clarksvilie, Tenn., elected pres- 
ident Austin College, Sherman, Tex. 

TEITSWORTH, W. P., Tetin, Col., goes to 
Silver Cliff, Col. 

WILLIAMS, E. L., Albia, Iowa, goes to Hast- 
ings, Neb. 

WORK, C. L., accepts call to Mount Vernon, 
Ohio. 


dis- 


REFORMED. 

EATRICK, W. R. H. (Ger.), Mechaniesburg, 
" Pa., accepts call ies Bloomfield. 
RESSER, G. B. (Ger.), ord. August 14th, at 

Marrietta, Pa. 
RUSSELL, Dr. G. B. (Ger.), call to 
presidency of Palatinate College, ” 








ad 
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September 1, 1881.] 


Tue French system of education is 
pecniiar, the whole being comprised under 
the title of the University of France and the 
minister of public instruction being desig- 
nated as the grand master of the University. 
The University of France falls into the three 
categories or grades of primary, secondary, 
and superior education. Each grade has its 
staff of teachers, who can and frequently do 
obtain promotioa from one division into the 
other. Geographicaily, the University is 
divided into sixteen acadomies, each compris- 
ing from four to five departments. At the 
head of each academic district is a rector, 
appointed by the government, who has the 
control and complete supervision of the Uni- 
versity faculties, lycées, colleges, and primary 
schools. His connection with the last is, 
however, almost entirely formal and the real 
authority over them resides with the prefect 
of the department. Each rector is assiste 
by an educational board, appointed by the 
minister. Primary education has been based 
aimost entirely on Guizot’s law of 1833, but 
several reform bills are now under discussion 
in the French Chambers. These bills tend to 
make education compulsory, gratuitous, and 
unsectarian. 


«s.-The percentage of Harvard and Yale 
graduates who subsequently entered or pre- 
pared for the ministry bas fallen, in the one 
ease, from 53.8 to 6.7, and in the other from 
75.7 to 15. This same decrease is noticeable in 
almost all the leading colleges; the percent- 
age at Princeton dropping from 50 to 21.12, at 
Brown from 85 to 22.4, at Amherst from 63 4 
to 81.7, and at Oberlin from 66 to 31.3. This 
reduction is in a great measure due to the fact 
that a collegiate education has become more 
general than in former days, when it was prin- 
cipa'ly confined to those who contemplated 
entering the learned professions. Columbia 
College, it is said, has furnished the ministry 
with a smaller number of graduates than any 
of her sister institutions. The percentage has 
never exceeded 18 and has now dropped to 
5.8 


.... The Archbishop of Canterbury is quoi ed 
as giving an unusual piece of advice to an as- 
semblage of students, the other day. He is 
reported to have observed that it was some- 
times well to offer examiners what they don’t 
ask, when you are unable to give what they do; 
and he mentioned a case in point. A young 
man at Oxford had a paper set bim by Mr. 
Keble containing six questions, to which he 
replied: ‘*] cannot answer any of these ques- 
tions; but here are six that I can answer.” 
He answered his own questions so well that 
he passed. 


...-Augustus Storrs, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has presented to the State of Connecticut a 
well-stocked farm, with suitable buildings, 
situated in the township of Mansfield, seven 
miles north of Willimantic, as a foundation 
for a State Agricultural School. The gift has 
been accepted by the state, an annual appro- 
priation made for the support of the school, 
and a board of trustees appointed. It is pro- 
posed to open the school in the latter part of 
September. 


....Mr. George I. Seney, of this city, con- 
tinues to set an example to the world by his 
princely gifts to educational and charitable 
institutions. He has just given the sum of 
$50,000 for the further endowment of Emory 
College, at Oxford, Ga.; this institution re- 
ceiving from him during the past year a total 
of $100.000. Mr. Seney has also given $70,000 
to the Wesleyan Female College st Macon, Ga. 
Literally, there seems to be no gnd to his 
generosity. 


..-. There is a strange oversupply of teachers 
in the Province of Ontario. In some cases 
forty or fifty applications have been made by 
third-class teachers for situations with a salary 
of not more than $300 a year. The trouble 
lies in the easy rules which permit a young 
person to take two months’ instruction in the 
model schools and then to enter the profes- 
sion, use it for a year or two, and then leave it 
forever. 


-.--Complaint is made in Philadelphia that 
the salaries of the public school teachers are 
inadequate, and it is said that the most com- 
petent teachers are resigning. Last year in 
the public schools of that city there were 
1,988 women teachers and but 77 men, the 
average annual salary amounting to $486.14. 


.--.-A number of teachers’ institutes have 
lately been held in West Virginia, and teachers 
and citizeus alike showed an enthusiastic de- 
sireto learn new methods. High schools are 
increasing in the state. 


-+«-The sum of $42,000 was recently secured 
fm New York City for the aid of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. Toward this 
two ladies each contributed $10,000, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Tae upright paregrapher renders unto 
ecissors the things which are scissors. 


..-A codfish produces 8,686,760 eggs. 
There’s millions waiting for the man who suc- 
ceeds in crossing the codfish with the hen. 


...-At a recent raflroad festival the follow- 
ing striking sentiment was given : ‘‘ Our Moth- 
ers—the only faithful tenders who never mis- 
placed a switch.” 


....In some states the evidence of a man 
who habitually goes fishing twice a year will 
not be received in the courts. The reason for 
this bit of judicial wisdom is obvious. 


eoee The Jatert choice bit of English slang is 
used to describe anything thatis really very 
good toeat. ‘‘Try this soup, my dear,”’ said 
a young English peeress, recently. ‘‘ It’s not 
half nasty.” 


-«s»When a rural-resort landjord thinks s 
city man is putting on too many airs, he 
merely says, as he bands him his key to his 
room, at night: ‘‘Be careful to turn out the 
gas. Don’t blow it out.” 


....A stern-wheel boat, going up the riverin 
sight of Pittsburgh. kicks up such a dust that 
she looks like a frame-house on fire. The river 
is so low that even turtles, terrapins, and tad- 
poles can’t get a drink at the bars. 


....- That was a clever boy who, when he 
was given five shillings to dig up his aunt’s 
garden, hid a two-shilling piece in it and told 
all the boys in the neighborhood. The next 
morning the ground was pulverized two feet 
deep. 


-..» When Methuselah was only five hundred 
years, his father told bim that if he didn’t stop 
emoking vile cigarettes he would die in early 
manhood. He didn’t stop, and he only lived a 
few hundred years after that; but boys will 
be boys. 


--.80 much skimmed milk has recently 
been condemned and poured into the Hudson 
that now all the milk dealers draw their sup- 
plies direct from the river, and their customers 
are commenting on the marked improvement 
in quality. 


-. “If you find a locomotive rushing at 
you,’’ says a Virginia philosopher, “ spring in 
the air and come down on the cowcatcher.” 
This plan is an exceliet one on Virginia rail- 
roads; but, if the man on the track is in a 
hurry, he will not waste time riding on a cow- 
catcher. 


.... IN A RESTAURANT.— Gent (tothe Waiter): 
** Bring me some grammatical and typograph- 
feal errors.”” Waiter (looking puzzled at first, 
but recovering ina moment his usual seren- 
ity): ‘* We’re just out of them, sir.”” Gent: 
“Then what do you mean by keeping them 
on your bill of fare ?”’ 


....8aid a distinguished politician to his son: 
“Look at me! I began as an alderman and 
here [am atthe topof the tree. And what is 
my reward? Why, when I die, my son will be 
the greatest rascal in the city.’’ To this the 
young hopeful replied : ‘‘ Yes, dad, when you 
die ; and not till then.”’ 


.-.“* Any letter for me ?”’ asked a young lady 
of a postmistress in acountry town. ‘ No,” was 
the reply. ‘‘Strange,’’ said the young lady 
aloud to herself, as she turned away. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing strange about it,’’ cried the postmistress 
through the delivery window. ‘You ain’t 
answered the last letter he writ ye.” 


...-One of the latest flattering tributes ever 
paid to a rising young artist has been paid toa 
Cincinnati dauber by a Western critic: ‘“‘ He 
possesses some merit as an artist; but it is hard 
to say whether it lies in landscape or marine 
painting. You cannot tell bis cows from his 
ships, except when they have their tails ex- 
alted, when the absenee of spars betrays their 
character. Even then they may be mistaken 
for schooners scudding under bare poles.” 


....‘*80 you’re not going to marry Ezra 
Haskins’s daughter, though you know my 
heart is set on that match,”’ thundered Sir 
Marmaduke, the dairy king, to his son, Lem 
Norton, the ox-tamer of Yellow Springs. 
‘No, sir,’ meekly replied the young man. 
“And, sir,” roared the exasperated father, 
“may lask why you dare thus to thwart my 
expressed will ?”’ ‘* Yes, air,” said his son, in a 
low, faint voice, like a joke before breakfast. 
“Because I asked her, and she said she’d 
rather marry » pump-log for brains than any- 
body in this family.” ‘‘Ah!’’ exclaimed Sir 
Marmaduke, with a fadinginflection ; and then 
he turned away to the new Ayrshire cow in the 
corner of the lot, and said, in the voice of a 
thunder-cloud: ‘‘Huddup yer foot, ye fur- 
tailed imp of a thistle-patch, or IU) knock the 
stuffin’ outen ye with a neck-yoke!’’ And his 
own son knew that the proud-spirited old man 
was thinking of ber. 





The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books oj the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received, The interests af 
our readers will guide us tn the aclection of works 
for further notice. 


CANON FARRAR’S FINAL STATE- 
MENT. - 


WE suppose that, as far as Canon Farrar 
is concerned, Mercy and Judgment may be 
viewed as closing the eschatological discus- 
sion whose smoke has curled around him 
so long. The author perceives that his 
previous efforts have left him in a false 
position, and he setstoo higha valie on 
the general opinion and sympathy of the 
Christian public to decline one more effort 
to get what he would call a fair hearing. 
He is, however, far too true a man to con- 
ceal anything orto soften the differences 
between himself and those whose good 
opinion he wishes to retain. The pres- 
ent volume is an elaborate rejoinder 
to Dr. Pusey, and contains, it is to be 
hoped, the entire substance both of the 
author’s view and of his defense. The 
rigors of discussion have required him 
to define himself more carefully and more 
fully. At the same time, it has become 
a matter of importance to him to show on 
bow many and how large points he accepts 
the opinions current among the better class 
of divines. 

We call the attention of our readers to 
this book in no controversial spirit. We 
believe it to be for the interest of what our 
fathers preferred to call ‘‘ sound Jearning,” 
rather than “‘ orthodoxy,” that such a view 
as Canon Farrar’s should have a fair hear- 
ing. Whatever may be said of some of his 
positions, there is much in them which 
cannot be shaken, and which our churches 
are not only prepared to accept, but to 
welcome, as a relief from the overstrained 
and superheated presentations of some of 
our pulpits. In the present state of opinion, 
however, the replies are more likely to be 
read than the book itself, and the best 
service we can render our readers is to lay 
before them the marrow of Canon Fesrrar’s 
view of this important subject. 

His general position is that of a man of full 
and submissive faith. He is no disguised 
rationalist. He does not feel it a burden 
to believe. He stands on no narrow ledge 
of half-hearted conformity. To use a word 
which bas become current among us, we 
should consider him a stalwart in matters 
of faith. Whether he is wrong or right in 
his position, he has taken it because to his 
mind it is nearest to the heart and center of 
the divine revelation. 

His way of looking at truth and of deriv- 
ing truth from Scripture is not at all that 
of the schoolmen and differs widely from 
the exact and unflinching logical method 
which has prevailed in the Reformed The- 
ology. The methods which come into 
collision in the discussion which he has 
raised are older than Christianity 
and are likely to be known for ages to 
come as Platonic and Aristotelian. The 
logical severity and strict definition of 
the Aristotelian method recommended it 
to the schoolmen, and for the same 
reason it passed on into the Re- 
formed Theology. A vague traditional 
authority, of undefined dimensions and 
unknown elasticity, was to be resisted by 
the reformers. They planted themselves 
on the Divine Word, and supposed that they 
had found in it the definite lines and sharp- 
eut entrenchments which would secure 
their position against the undefined assump- 
tions of tradition. As for thé large result, 
they were right; but there was this mischief 
in their position that they were led by it 
into a hard and stony method of interpreta- 
tion. Texts of Scripture were brought 
together in mechanical combination, and 
the ultimate possibilities of meaning were 
pressed and insisted on. The free spirit of 
Protestantism has more than once asserted 
itself against the extreme conclusions of 
this method, and may be relied on to do so 
again, and to do so without surrendering 
the method itself. Protestant opinion in 
general is and is likely to remain Aris. 
totelianism, held in check by the perpetual 


* MERCY AND JUDGMENT. A Few Last Words on Chris- 
tian Eschatology, with Reference to Dr. Pusey’s 
“What isof Faith?” By F. W. Farrag, D.D., F. B.8 
12mo, pp. xxil, 485. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, 
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this minor protest lie in human nature, and 
in the antipathy which many minds must 
cherish to exact and rigorous methods, 
especially when they end in conclusions 
which do violence to their larger hopesand 
sympathies. 

This Platonic method of treating the 
Scripture has never disappeared from the 
Protestant churches, and we hope it never 
will. It has planted among us a free spirit, 
which is the best security against literalism 
and dogmaticism. It may go too far; but 
the worst step it could make, as far as the 
light and life of the churches is concerned, 
would be to expire. Its essence is a differ- 
ent method of looking at truth and of as- 
certaining it. It throws itself on leading 
principles. It views a subject in a broader 
way. Phillips Brooks's sermon on the pos- 
itive character of the Gospel is a fine ex- 
ample of the Platonic, as opposed to the 
Aristotelian method of viewing and using 
the Gospel. Canon Farrar’s method is 
Platonic, and the view he assails is one 
which not only has resulted, but which 
must result from the Aristotelian method of 
ascertaining Christian truth. ‘That practi- 
cal truth lies with either party or can be 
attained by either method may be doubted. 
The result is very likely to be in this case 
what it has been so often before, the Aris- 
totelian conclusion modified by the Platon- 
ic protest. Our present purpose, how- 
ever, is not to predict, but to point 
out the method pursued by Canon 
Farrar, and to say that the only result of 
such a discussion must be to leave the par- 
ties to it as widely apart at the cnd as at the 
beginning. It does not, however, follow 
that Christian opinion will be drawn apart 
in the same way, and gain nothing. Asin 
Nature many forces resolve themselves into 
one, so in life the conflict of methods and 
principles issues in the result of practical 
wisdom. 

It is to be noticed, also, that Canon Farrar 
does not deny the existence of endless pun- 
ishment. His faith takes here the some- 
what undefined but positive form given to 
it by Perrone, when he says: ‘‘ This alone 
is matter of faith, that there isa hell.” He 
accepts the phrase of Dr. Pusey and does 
‘**not deny the eternal punishment of souls 
obstinately hard and finally impenitent.” 
He puts this assertion in the forefront of 
his last book. Universalism is no part of 
his creed. It may, indeed, strike others, as 
it does us, that a doctrine of Restorationism, 
carried as far as be carries it, should have 
but one logical result, and that some- 
where in the remote ages of punitive cor- 
rection it should end in universalism; 
but this {is not Canon Fuarrar’s posi- 
tion, and because it is not he does 
not announce himself a Restorationist. It 
would, therefore, appear that somewhere 
in his study of the Scripture Canon Farrar 
has discovered indications of an endless 
state of punishment. He is neither full 
nor explicit on this point. He does not 
define the possibility which he affirms, nor 
does he show whether he affirms it on pure- 
ly scriptural grounds or as a possibility in- 
herent in free will and resulting from his 
general position that punishment must co- 
exist with sin. It follows, however, from 
this admission, that Canon Farrar’s position 
js not a denial, but a modification of the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment. 

But it is a modification carried so far as 
to raise the apprehension that it may en- 
danger the original doctrine. The inten- 
tion of the author is declared plainly 
enough in the title of the book, and we 
must admit, with him, that mercy is no less 
important in the preaching of the Gospel 
than judgment. Still, though it may be 
true, as we shall not deny, that many of 
the preachers of the Church are in danger 
as sinning against the quality of mercy, 
Canon Farrar, on the other hand, is car- 
ried by the tide of his sympathies upov 
ground which lowers very much the moral 
force and influence of the judgment of God 
against sin. As he does not deny the end- 
less perdition of the obstinate and irre- 
claimable, the question between him and 
the rest of the Church becomes simply one 
of degree; and whether we agree with him 
or not depends on how much of the re- 
straint of moral terror he sees in the law 
and how strictly he would permit it to be 
executed. Here, we apprehend, is the 











practical ground of disagreement between 
him and his critics. The gentle spirit of 
the Canon introduces so many mollifiea- 
tiuns and opens so many ways of escape 
and doors of hope that one feels, as he reads, 
that there is small chance left that even 
the worst criminals will be punished. 
The tendency of recent opinion—in the 
American churches, at least—is wholly with 
him in the large and hopeful view of the 
numbers of the saved. We observe that 
the author of the ‘‘ Hereafter of Sin” be- 
lieves that the immense majority of the 
race will be saved. Itis hardly necessary 
to add that among us Canon Farrar would 
find little occasion to argue against a hell of 
physical torment, and almost none to deny 
that the divine retribution takes the form 
of inflicted torture of any kind. So far as 
views of this kind still linger among us, the 
Canon deserves well for having collected, 
from both sides of the water and from 
authorities recognized in the various 
branches of the Evangelical communion, 
such a large and weighty muss of hopeful 
and liberal opinion. 

The general course and character of 
Canon Farrar’s book leaves small room for 
the doctrine of probation, »s commonly ac- 
cepted. If he does nof extend the day of 
grace beyond the ordinary interpretation 
of the scriptural ‘Now is the accepted 
time,” be is very unfortunate in the use of 
language. Attimes heinclines toa view 
which prevailed in the Early Church, and 
has been brought forward anew by Canon 
Lucock, to the effect that “‘ the day of grace” 
does not coincide with the term of each 
man’s earthly life and end at death, but 
that it continues to an unknown point of 
time, at which the Messianic Age is to end, 
and that within these limits all souls are 
within the reach of redemptive influence. 
Canon Farrar does not undertake the advo- 
cacy of this view; but his interpretation 
of aiwvoc gives it, at least, incidental sup- 
port. 

As to the denial of probation, Canon 
Farrar takes from us the liberty to attribute 
to him the opinion his words seem to im- 
ply. In response to Dr. Pusey, who called 
his attention tothe point and makes the 
suggestion, he substitutes the conception 
of a future state of purification for an ex- 
tension of probation in favor of those who 
have not utterly extinguished in this life 
the grace of God in their hearts. We see 
the point of this distinction; but it strikes 
us, nevertheless, asa refinement which must 
either throw us back into the doctrine of 
purgatory or carry us on to a sublimation 
of meaning which would imply little more 
than the accepted opinion that bhehevers 
may grow after death in holiness. 

As to what this future state of purifica- 
tion is Canon Farrar is exceedingly unsat- 
isfactory. 
us; but leaves us with little more assurance 
than his personal i¢pse dirit, which in such 
a case does not re-establish confidence. 

As to the significance of sonian pun- 
ishment, we shall not follow the Canon’s 
restatement of the argument. We may 
admit its force, without being convinced. 
As a moiification of current opinion in 
some of-its phases, or as a salutary caution 
against pressing conclusions beyond bounds, 
there rmny be something to be considered 
in this view. Canon Farrar himself, in 
admitting the reality of an endless perdi- 
tion for some, would seem to give up the 
denial of endless retribution and make the 
application we do of the wonian exegesis. 
At all events, we should like to receive 
from him a citation of the passages which 
carry conviction to his mind that there is 
for any an endless perdition. 

On the terminable duration of future 
punishment in some cases, and practically 
in the vast majority of cases, Canon Farrar 
continues to insist. Whatever name he 
assigns to the condition into which the 
vast majority of the impenitent pass at 
death, be still believes that redemptive 
grace remains available for them still. It 
is but fair to add that, in his view; neither 
in this life nor in any other can a soul hope 
for Heaven except by the grace of Christ 
and by repentance and faith; and that his 
views of law and penalty are, if not all that 
can be desired, yet substantially sound. 

The substance of this book may be 
summed up in two points as a general 
plea for less strictness of dogmatic defini- 


It is not purgatory, he assures 
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tion, on the one hand, and an assertion of 
the right to disenss the whole subject freely 
inside of the Church on the other. 

The author does not devy the great im- 
portance of the doctrine; but he does deny 
that, within the limits of its variation, the 
essence of faith is touched. He shows 
what wide differences of opinion have ex- 
isted about it in the Ckurch, and collects 
these varying and irreconcilable opinions 
into » monumental assertion of the un- 
wisdom of an overstrained definition of the 
dogma and of the right of dissenting be- 
lievers to discuss its terms without com- 
promising their standing in the Church. 





Messrs, LitTLe, Brown & Co. publish, in 
fine style as to type and paper and in two hand- 
some duodecimo volumes, the History of the 
Conquest of Spain by the Arab Moors, with a 
Sketch of the Civilization they Achieved and Im- 
parted to Europe, by Henry Coppée, professor 
in the Lehigh University. The author takes a 
broad view of his field ; perhaps too broad for 
the highest success in any part of it. Inthe 
first four chapters a firm basis fs established 
by a sketch of Mohammed and his mission, of 
the Arabs and their origin, of their collision 
with Christianity, and of Moslem progress pre- 
vions to the death of the Prophet. He then 
gives a glimpse of the Khalifate at Damascus, 
and of the western movement through the 
north of Africa, together with a sketch of 
Musa Ibn Nosseyr and of Tarik el Tuerto. the 
heroes of the conquest of Spain. In the fol- 
lowing eight chapters we have an account of 
the Gothic Kingdom and of its condition at the 
time of the Moslem invasion. The story of 
the conquest follows in the six chapters of the 
third book. In the next we are told, ina brief but, 
underthe circumtances, rather long episode, 
how fortune at home ran adverse to these two 
chiefs. Vol. I ends with the four chapters 
of Book V, which trace the beginnings of the 
Christian reconquest and of the attempts of 
the Moslems to establish themselves bevond 
the Pyrenees. Volume II opens with Charles 
Martel in the foreground; his critical victory 
between Tours and Poictiers, Oct. 3d, 732, and 
destruction of the Moslem host. The bistory 
thus passes to the change of dynasty iv Spain, 
the overthrow of the Ommevades at Damascus, 
and their establishment in Spain in the person 
of Abdu-r-rahmin. Book VII is devoted to 
the reign of this prince, and to his claim to 
stand in history the equal, if not the supertor, 
of Charlemagne. This chapter con'ains the 
account of Charlemagne’s march into Spain, 
of his disappointment there, and of the great 
disaster of Roncesvalles on his march back. 
The long period from the death of Abdu-r 
rahman, in 788, to the surrender to Ferdinand, 
in 1492, is raced overin the five chapters of 
Book VIII, where we have a sketch of the 
“Cid” and the “Cid” legend, together with 
the rise, establishment, and extinction of the 
New Kingdom of Grenada. The remaining 
chapters of Books IX and X are devoted to 
the Arab civilization in Spain and to their in- 
tellectual developments. The only terms on 
which so large a design as this can 
hope for successful achievement are that 
the author should carry the impression 
that his work is brief because he wishes 
to spare his readers, and not because he has 
exhausted himeelf. Professor Coppée has 
omitted no pains and his book isa work of 
love; but it is defective in what the Germans 
call Griind’ichkeit, and its epitome does not 
produce the full effect, for the reason that, as 
far as the author goes, {t is a statement in 
extenso, Professor Coppée joins issue with 
Gibbon as to the issues suspended on the bat- 
tle of Tours, and shows that, had Charles 
Martel been beaten, there was still enouch left 
north of the Loire to have driven back the 
Moor, and kept as far in the distance 
as it is now the realization of Gibbon’s 
dream of the Moslem teaching at Oxford. 
Professor Coppée’s picture of the Moorish 
civilization has many bright and brilliant 
points. He has, however, demonstrated its 
inherent weakness, and that its failure was the 
unavoidable consequence of its own constitu- 
tion. He writes with learning and authority 
superior to Draper, and, as he writes, the fan- 
tactic fictions created by that author disap- 
pear. To those who have been led by the 
interested and interesting writers of the anti- 
Christian school to accept the Moor as a better 
civilizer than the Christian and to lament his 
expulsion from Spain, we commend these 
volumes. It is, indeed, true that neither the 
genius of historic erudition nor of historic art 
has presided over the birth of these volumes; 
but until those rare spirits visit the earth and 
summon one of their children to the task 
these volumes will fill a place that bas been 
vacant in our literature and will be the best 
hand-books we have on the subject. 


.... Vol. XII of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
(Philacelpfiia: J. M. Stoddart & Co.’s Amer- 








fean reprint) fs received. It is unnecessary 
to speak in any words of praise of this king 
of theencyclopedias. Its fullness of discus- 
sion of all subjects {s marvelous, and in 
the present volame, which reaches from 
“ Hiring” to “Indus,” there are several arti- 
cles which would make full-sized books. The 
most popular of these is “‘ Horticulture,” a 
most admirable and important article, which 
will make the staple of numerous papers, 
doubtless, in our agricultural journals. “ Hy- 
dromechanics”’ is another such exhaustive 
treatise, though more technical and mathe 
matical. The article on the “ Horse ”’ is won- 
derfally full, including racing and breeding 
information, as well as anatomical! and histor- 
feal. ‘‘India’ is another. American topics 
are ‘‘Iiinois,”’ “Indiana,” ‘‘Idaho,” and 
“Indian Territory,’’ which are discussed by 
American writers and accompanied by maps. 
This volume is uncommonly poor in biblical 
subjects, the most noticeable one belag on 
* Hosea,’ by Prof. Robertson Smith, and the 
“Hittites,” by T. K. Cheyne. In the article 
on ‘*Hymns,”’ by Lord Selborne, he gives this 
brief paragraph to American hymna, at the 
close of his section on British Hymnody: 
‘“*What has been eaid of British hymnody 
duriog the last fifty years is equally true of 
American. The American hymn-writers be- 
long to the same schools and have been af- 
fected by the same influences. Some of them 
enjoy a just reputation on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Among those best known are Bishop 
Doane, Dr. Muhlenbere, and Mr. Thomas 
Hastings, and it is difficult to praise too 
highly such works as the Christmas hymn ‘It 
came upon the midnight clear,’ by Mr. Ed- 
mund H. Sears; the Ascension hymn, ‘Thou 
who didst stoop below,’ by Mrs. 8. E. Miles; 
and two by Dr. Ray Palmer, ‘ My faith looks 
up to Thee, Thou Lamb of Calvary,’ and 
‘Jesns, Thon joy of loving hearts,’ the latter 
of which isthe best among several good En- 
glish versions of ‘ Jesu, duleedo cordinm.’”’ 


..We have received in handsome small 
quarto form The Wryeliffe Semi-Millennial Bible 
Celebration, being the proceedings of the Con- 
vention of Bible Societies of New Jersey, held 
at Trenton, September 21st and 22d, 1880. (Pub- 
lished by order of the Convention.) The 
memorial contains the proceedings and full 
history of the Convention, together with the 
general addresses made on the occasion and a 
number of valuable papers by distinguished 
scholars and divines presented at the time. 


....Mesars, A. D. F. Randolph & Co. enter 
the fleld with another birthday book—Daily 
Bread: « Birthday Text-book, with Diary for 
Memoraida—compiled and edited by E. M. H. 
This compilation differs from others only in 


the new selection of texts and verses from 
hymns. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


THE death in England is announced of Cap- 
tain Edward John Trelawney, the biographer 
of Shelley and Byron, in the ninetieth year of 
his age. Captain Trelawney was a personal 
friend of Lord Byron’s and joined him in the 
memorable struggle for the independence of 
Greece, sixty years ago. He was present with 
Byron and Leigh Hunt when the body of 
Shelley was burnt upon a funeral pyre, and it 
was his hand that held the torch to the fuel. 


Two volumes of the “American Men of 
Letters Series,’’ published by Messrs. Hovgh- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., are already in press and 
others are in active preparation. The series 
will be under the editorship of Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner and will comprise the biog- 
raphies of many American writers. . The 
‘“* American Statesmen Series,’’ edited by Mr. 
John T. Morse, fe also in preparation by the 
same firm. 

Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, of this 
city, have in press a work entitled ‘‘ Shakespeare 
for Young Folks,” edited by Prof. Robert B. 
Raymond. It will contain three of the poet’s 
typical plays, presented in narrative form, yet 
preserving as much of the Shakespearian text 
as the nature of the case will allow. 


Messrs. Roberts Brothers have a new edition 
of Miss Alcott’s works in preparation, and also 
one of Jean Ingelow’s poems. This latter will 
include a special volume of the author’s 
“*Songs of Seven,” which will be beautifully 
illustrated. in 

At the Beaconsfield sale the MSS. of 
“Young Duke’’ brought 220 guineas ; “Con- 
tarini Fleming,’’ 220 guineas; ‘‘ Venitia,’’ 90 
guineas; ‘‘ Alroy,’”’ 140 guineas; “Rise of 
Iskander,”’ 47 guineas ; and ‘“‘Ixiun in Heav- 
en,’’ 90 guineas. 

Among the the manuscripts added to the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in 1880 is a collection of 
letters of Alfred de Musset, enclosed in a 
sealed chest, which is not to be opened before 
the year 1910. 

A Spanish translation of four of Shakes- 
peare’s plays has just appeared, the work of 
Professor Marcelino Menendez Pelayo. 


The Princess Beatrice is preparing a birth- 
day book, illustrated in water-colors, which 
will appear in London during the Fall. 
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During the coming season Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin & Co will publish a large num- 
ber of books for the young. 

The only sermon ever written by George 
Macdonald appears in the Unitarian Review 
for Sept+ mber. 

Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie intends to write a 
biography of the late General Robert Patter- 
son. 

Alfred Ayres’s ‘“‘ The Orthepist,”’ D. Apple- 
ton & Co., has reached its seventh edition. 
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The New Toctement in : the Orig Original Greek. The 
Text Revised by Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., 
and Fenton John Anthony Hort. D._D. Ameri- 
can Edition, with an Introduction, by 4 
Sehaff, D.D.LL.D. 12mo, pp. xe, ° 
York : Harper Ee 

The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Translated out of the Greex. 
Being the Version set forth A. D. 1611, com- 


with the most Ancient Authorities 
and Revised A. D. 181. 8vo;pp. xxvi, 652. 
I isksnke-sontpncavdibducsscuucsswiengnars 


Reseda. A Novel. By Mrs. Randolph, author 
of * Little Pansy.” ete. (Frank!'n Square LI- 
brary, No. 202.) 4to, paver, pp. 71. The same. $0 20 

Franklin Square Son¢ Collection. Songs and 


x. N. Hudson. Har- 
ver! Eition. In twes y volumes. Vols. 
XVII, XVIII—Macbeth and Othello; 4 
a and Cortolanus. 12mo, pp. $18 
Boston : Ginn & Heath. Per vol.............. 1 
New England Bird Life. 
England Ornithol 


from the manuecript of Winfrid A. Stearns, 

by. Pr Elliot Cores, U. 8. > Pert I. Osctnes 
(“Singing Birds"). Svo, . 824. oe = 

Lee & Shepard. New Yor : Chas. T. Dill- 


Popular Science Reader. Containing Lessons 
and Selections in Natural Philoronhy, Bot 
any, and Natural History. with Blackboard 
Drawing and Written Exercises. For inter- 
mediate classes. By James Mortelth._ Il- 
Instrated. i 
York and Chicago: 


National Arithmetic : 


New Series of Mathematics.) 16mo, pp. 3vt. 
BRO GRERG, 2.0000. cccccccccccecscssoccssocsososesce 
The Two Consctences ; or, Consctence the Moral 
Law and Consctence “~ Witness. An Essay 
toward Analyzing and Defining these Two 
Pinctples and Explaining the True Charac- 
ter and Office of each. By William Dennis. 
Small 12mo, pp. 8. Boston: George H. Ellis. 
Walks About Zion. By the Rev. Joseph Elliot. 
| a pp. 172. Toronto, Ont.: C. Blackett 
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Homoselle. coe Robin Sertes. ) 16mo, pp. fv, 
867. n> James OOM & CO... . eee 100 


Cape Cod Folks. A Novel. 
Williams & a pninininbenaednunatanes ech 


ms... yn Report of the "Board of State 
Commi<«<ioners of Public Charities of the 
State of Mlinots. } egy to yi Governor, 
pers -mber, 1280. 0, PP. ccompanied 

by Tabular pT 4 Springfield, Ti: 
Printed by H. W. Rorker. 

Reports on the Schemes of the Chure” of Scot- 
Mand forthe Year 1881. 8vo, flexible cloth, 
pp. vili. ag Edinburgh: Willlam Black-~ 

wood & Son 

A Sketch of penn Fitiessshy = Thy 
Cleero. By Joseph B. tte MA. Faited 
a the Svndies of the University Press. 

Press Series.) 16mo, pp. xv, 254. 
Gambridse Eng.: University 
Modern German Reader. A Graduated Collec. 


F. 
Notes, a Grammatical Appendix. and a Com- 
pose Vocabula: Clarendon Press Series. 

_— pp. xi. 199. ” Oxford, Eng.: Clarendon 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW TEXT BOOKS 


FROM THE PRESS OF 


A. S. BARNES & CO, 
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L 
Points of History. By Dr. Jonny Lorn, 
author of “Old Roman World,” ete. Catechetical 
Specimen copy. postpaid, $1.00. 


I. 

Popular Science Reader. By ‘ames 
Monterrna, author of geographies, etc. For “Third 
Reader” grade. Specimen, 80 cents. 

III. 

First Greek Lessons. By Prof. Scan- 
BorovGH, of Wilberforce University. Specimen, 
$1.00 

Iv. 

Brief History of Ancient Peoples. By 
the author of “Barnes’s Brief History of the 
United States.” Specimen, $1.00. 

v. 

First and Second German Books. By 
Jas. H. WormaN, A.M. Teaching without the help 
of English. Each, 40 cents, 


vI. 
Barnes’s Popular Drawing Books. 
Based directly on the experience of many teachers. 
Specimen pages free. 
vil. 


Peck’s Ganot Revised. By James J. 
Hanson and L. S. BURBANK. Natural Philosophy 
for the Academic Grade. Specimen, $1.20. 


*,% Descriptive Catalogue of all our publications 
mailed to any teacher on application. 
Specimen copies not approved may be returned to 
at 
ee?” 8. BARNES & CO., 


111 and 113 William Street, New York, or 
24 and 36 Madison Street, Chicage, 
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A New and Handsome Library Edition 


MILMAN’S COMPLETE WORKS, 


WITH TABLE OF CONTENTS AND FULL INDEXES. 


Printed at the UNIVERSITY PRESS, CAMBRIDGE. MASS., from Large Type, on 
laid, tinted paper, in 8 vols., crown Sve, handsomely bound in 
extra cloth, put up in a neat box. 


The History of the Jews, ° 


The History of Christianity, - 


History of Latin Christianity, 


wa = a - - 2 Vols, 
2 Vols. 


4 Vols, 


NEW ISSUE, THOROUCHLY REVISED AND CORRECTED. 
Milman’s Werks have taken their place among the approved Classics of the English Language. The 


gener. accuracy of his statements, the candor of his ae, ond the breadth of his charity are eve here 
parent in his writings. His search at all 7 seems to have been for a ane = beeen L. he — = 
fates with ane »le clearness and fearless } ponesty. 


the volumes of Gibbon are in secular history. 


His works are in their 
desert 


he land F This Ne New yes 


pe a place in 


every 
Complete Edition of Milman’s Works, in 8 volumes, contains an yey of over "hoon pages per volume, 
PRICE, $12 PER SET. (Formerly published in 14 volumes, at 50.) 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO,., {3 Astor Place, N. Y. 





REVISED 
VEW TESTAMENT. 
OXFORD EDITIONS. 


Authorized by American Committee of Revision. 
In great v arteties of styles of binding. Ask for “Oz- 


ford” edit: 
THOA. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


_ & CARTER & ‘BROS., 208., BOOKS, NEW ‘YORK. 





~ HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


wares TAGs INE, ¢ 
EKLY, 








S BAZAR ° 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEO. 150 

t@ HARPER'S CA TALOGGE will be sent by mai, 
on receipt of nine certs. 


HARPER & BROS.. Franklin Square. N. ¥. 


$10. BIBLE PRIZE NO. 2. §10. 


To the first person — us how many times the 
word “ Father’ oo pears in the New Testament Scrip 

tures, before Nov. ist, 1881, we will send #10 in gold, ard 
a copy of Shaver's Monthly Musical Review, contain- 
ing several pieces of newmusic, songs, news items, 
etc. As our offer is for the purpose of increasing our 
circulation, each competitor must send 25 cents for a 
—- y. Time allowance given those being at <. 

. Ais SHAVFR’s Monteyy Mrremar ” 


LIPPINCOTT ’S MAGAZINE 


A POPULAR ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, 
AND TRAVEL. 


SEPTEMBER NUMBER 


NOW READY, 
WITH Ss eae ee 


CONTAINING: 1. A GLIMPSE OF THE CUMBER- 
LAND BORDER pa and Be SYET. m, f 
pon Shi 








G. Kingsley. ILLUSTRATED.—2. 


Louise Coffin Jones.—7. THE HAUNTS OF TRE 
Ghay LING. 4 Maurice Thom ~ wy —8. FRANT. 
pory By Kate Upson Clark.—9. A DISH OF VEGE- 
BLES. a spewerd C. Bruce —10. AN ACORN’S 
LESSON. 1 Ont garet J. Preston.—11. THE D 

KER A ey EN HARBOR, y Susan 
Sm ith.—12. A PR KEITLE O 1 
By Lizzie W. Cham ampney. 13. INTERPRETED. 
NTUCKET. 





John B. Tabb.—14. 0 A By Marianna 
Gi ns.—15. OUR. MO. 1. 

: A Parallel Case. 2. Place ous Dames: L’Art 
d'etre Belle. the 


ers: The nologue on 
; The Chevé Musical Notation. rw Anec- 
and Miscellanevus: An Adventure with a Brig- 
= F é cc Compliment.—16. LITERATURE 0. 


A CHARMING NEW SERIAL STORY, 
The Valcours, 


by SHERWOOD BONNER, 
is Commenced in this Number. 


For Sale by al! Book and Newsdealers. 
oe: Yearly Subscription, $3.00; Single pombe. 
cents. CLUB Rates: Three Copies, $7.50; 
Cortes, a 50; Ten Copies, with an extra copy to the 
elu iter, 
*sreci IMEN NUMBER mailed, postpaid, on receipt 
of 20 cents 


J.B.LIPPINCOTT &C0., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Cyclopedia War! 


now complete d, large ty pe ca poe 40,000 — 
of human know 





ree Octavo Volumes, nearly 13,000 pages, com- 
plete in cloth binding, $15 ; in half Russia, ra 

ll library sheep. marbled sdeen. $25. Special terms 
to clubs. ‘AMERICAN BOOK EX ANGE, 
Joun B. ALDEN, Manager, 764 Broadway, New York. 


- PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 








ORTICONS 


With New Se! and Carefuiiy Selected 


MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 


L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


For convenience and efficiency, for eens or for 
Public use, they 


UNRIVALLED, 


Circularsfree. Catalogues 
fsionticon ) snual, nla. Vd. {ll 





§0 4 Gold, Chromo and Lit’g. Cards (no two alike) 
Name on, 10c. CLINTON BROS.,Clinto nville, Conn. 


30% Lovely Moss Roseand Ass't Chromo Cards. na 
on,10c. American Card Co., West Haven, Conn. 








50 Cards, Chromo, motto, roses, etc., all new style, 
name on, 10c. Samples 10c. G.A. Spring, New Haven Ct, 
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For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 








EDUCATION. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 


does COLLEGE WORK only. No preparatory 
nor professional school. Three Four-Year Courses, 


leading respectively to the Degrees of A. B, Ph. B., 
and B.S. Numerous elective studies in all the 
courses. First-rate facilities for thorough education 
of collegiate grade, classical or scientifi Post- 
Graduate Courses. Free scholarships for students 
who are both indigent and meritorious. 

Examination for admission on the first day of the 
Fall Term, September 15th. 


For catalogues or for other information 
Address 


Rev. JOHN W. BEACH, D.D., 
President. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York City. 
The next Term will begin Wetuasieg, Sept. Se 
ee oom, will meet ‘acu ‘loa my Dd 
0. Py tad Place, at 10 a. m. 
be drawn at 2 P. 

Rev. =e 8. Hastings. D- D., who succeeds the 
late Rev. Dr. Adams as Professor of Sacred Rhetoric, 
will delive:s his inaugural address in the Seminary 
chapel, Thursday, pert. me, atSp.™m. 

By order of the Facu 

New York, August er ; 1881, 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. 


This Coinwe is ghoronahly f furnished for giving a 
captor © ucation in nd Eclectic Courses of 
uy. and also in Music a Art. — oT by steam 
and urnished with an elevator. By reason. of its 
sadewmens ites charges are unusually moderate. 
Send for Catalogue to 
Rev. A. W COWLES, D.D., Pres., Elmira, N. Y. 


VAS FA Bees FcR phat 5 cE, 


FOR THE, LIBERAL EDUCATION OF 
OME Examinations for entrance, Sept. 14t 
Gxsceueas’ sent on appication to 
LL. DEAN, Registrar. 

















TILDEN SEMINARY, 


West Lebanon, N. H. 


Fall course with Diplomas. 
Elective course with Certifica 
8. Prepares for Smith and Wellesley without ex- 
aminations. 


TEN PERMANENT TEACHERS. 


Modern methods in Lan, N 1 Sot 
— attention to Music : — Painting. Regular 
Yymnastic practice. Steam h 
27th Year begius Sicsbetbee 12th. 
For all information please to address 


E. HUBBARD BARLOW. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 


A SELECT FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL 
(1855) Auburn, N. Y. (1881) 


Press PARENTS hesitate in gubjecting 
elicate vy to the hazardous transition from = 
home life to the Seminary or the 
some plan of culture combining the best educational 
antages with an entire freedom the more 

ob jectionable features of boarding school e: ence. 








itution assumes to meet this demand. 
Its Fog say eee yd characteristics invite the discrimi- 
nating the most exacting Patrons 
erary Inst: lone. Catalogues, with th Currieulum and 


Patron References and stating the special provision 
for health and of b g pupils, sent on 
application to 

MORTIMER L. BROWNE, A. M., Principal. 








ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
The a -fourth yee of study opens on Thurs- 
day, September 1st. Examination for admission to 
the ‘Junior Class on Thursday, September Ist, at 2 P. 
in the Junior Lecture Room; for admission to 
either the any Senior Class, on Friday, Septem- 
ber 2d, at 9 a. M.,in the same place. Lectures to the 
on Friday, 5 A 


Miadie and “santo or 
r 2d; to the Senior Class on Monday, tember 
ban: to the Advanced Clase (Fourth Year) Ad esday, 
Sertember 6th. For catalogue circular respecting 
Fourth Year, or further information ap pply to, 
Prof. EGBERT C. SMYTH, President 0 Faculty, 


ANDOVER, Mass., August 19th, 1881. 


HAHNEMANN 
Medical College = Hospital 


The largest and most thorough ye athic os. 
lege in the world. enty-second year The larges 
Clinics. For Catalogue, address 


T.S. HOYNE, M. D., 
1639 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, m. 








DR. WARRING’S POUGHKEEPSIE MIL- 
ITARY INSTITUTE. 

B. J. Lossing, the historian, writes: ‘‘For years be- 
fore our son was under your care, I knew from a 
rents and pupils the value of your training of the 
jouns: ere he to pursue studies in school any 
onger, we should feel that to have him under your 
instruction would be a real blessing for him 

pone circular, or, better yet,come and see for 
yourself. 


to Students of - 
THE NEY, CALENDAR 
of the New. Engl a d Conse ATORY and 


College of Mu 8 sent TREE, Apply to 
. TOUR EE, Music Ha, BostTor, M 


AMER. bake AS INSTITUTE, Estab. 1855. 
liable Edue: Businesss Bureau. 
1 Aids ‘all who want wel ualified Teachers. 
2. Gives Paren ols. 








& Sepresn aki tnshone nde 
resents 8 teachers beng itio 
4. bee and Ren ona fener Properti a 


ORN, A.M., Secre’ Secretary. 
7 East’ 14th St.. near Fifth Avenue, New York. 





HACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE. 
Both — Best building of its class ; heated by 
steam 5 lighted; with mountain spring water 
hroughout. He ceanemen, culture, thoroughness. Close 
rals and _~— —— weeny 
by 7 leading ministers and pee Catal 
. H. WHITNEY, Pres! 


e free. 
Rev. 


ident, Hacketts- 


’ 


IVERVIEW POUGIICEEYSIE aK. Y, 


with U. S. Milita A thoroughe 

wide-awake school for yoy eT Study. omni: 

itary Drill, and Recreation in due proportion. 
Catslogue, with Chart of College Requisitions, sent 


on application. 
OTIS BISBEE, A. M., Principal. 
ARENTS in search of scHooLs for their children 
will find e'Schoot of the BEsT in the country in 
Pinckauey’s hool ana College Directory 


'. 
At office, free ; b: = , ee SPECIAL CATALOGUES of 
the best schools furnished gratis. T. COTESWORTH 
PINCKNEVY'’S Agency for Schools and Teachers, Domes- 
tic = eoad var and 14th Street, New York. 


RDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE. 

— delightful and very healthful. Superior 
facilities in Music, Art, French, and German. not 
fail to 1. our cataloene. Addres 
Rev. WM. C. BOWEN, A.M., Pres’t, Bordentown, N.J. 


FRESHOLD INSTITUTE, Freehold, N. J. 
Established in 1844. Pr pares Loys and young men 
for the best omere and for business. 

REFERENCES: paces President, and Drs. L. H. 
Atweter and H. ". Cameron, of Princeton College ; 
Drs Alex. T. McGill and Jas. C. Moffat, of Princeton 

jogical Se 


Theol 
ev. A. G. CHamBers, Principal. 
A rok YOUNG LADIES AND 
WOOD, N. J., reopens ap reed 
{ath TO glee ee other colleges a 
specs erences: Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D. D.; Pro 
KDALINE W. STERLIN SCAROLINE M. GERRISH. 


LAW SCHOOL OF THE NIVERSITY 
TH WY YORK. oF 




















E CITY OF NE 

The — third a aual session begins Oct. 24 
next. For circulars, examination pa 
dress D. K. JAQUES, 


A ete. ad 
=a of ~ 
wey, ni 


"GRANVILLE MI LITARY RY AG DEMY, 


Full corps of instructors to fit ~ yy for college or 
business, Send for Year-book. Yeas poring Sept. 7th. 
Emerson G. CLARK, A. M., V. Principal 


miss DpeBRUyN KOPS and aise KEITH, 
7 Kast 30th St. (formerly 277 Madison Ave. 
will yt their French eaecins and "Day School 
for Young Ladies. ith Kindergarten, Sept. 29th 
‘Applications by letter till Sept. ist. 


IRVING INSTITUTE, TARRYTOWN w.. 
pow ng Re for Coll — iness. Twent atth 3 year 
> is cine address 
ARAGEAS Principals. 








Boston University Law School 


Opens October Sth, 1881. Address the Dean, 


E. H. BENNETT, LL.D., 
86 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Mlinois siomtiies TI of Music. 





Jackson ie, I 
In facilities for Musica ture in every depart 
ment this College x8. mate is unsurpassed in 


America. For Circu 
WM. D. SANDERS, Superintendent. 


Collegiate ere Commercial Enatisute, New 
Haven, Conn. eral Russell’s Schoo’ 

to college, scientific schools, or aioe. erdagh 
physica waning > military drilling, gymnastics, ete. 
Ample opportunity for athletic games, rowing. etc 


FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE.- Superb 
new buildings; thirteen teachers amy ae | year. 
Sept. 12th. Address Joseph E. King, ‘ort Edward, N.Y. 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ ’ SEMINARY, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Lt Sage ear heains Sept, 18th. Send for 
year book. LES F. DOWD, A.M., President 


GANNETT INSTITUTE 5 ay oy 
The ¥8th year will begin Wednesday” Sept’ gah 1881. 
For Ca’ Fe inotnal and oe apply to Rev. GEO. GAN. 

NETT, A.M. Chester Square, Boston, Mass, 


\HESTN UT-STREET EM INA RY. 
iss BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE. Principals. 
The thirty. second year of this wy ngand Day 
School will bs pe September 21st, 1881, a 
I'NUT STREET, "Philadelphia. 


ABBOT ACADEMY. 
The fifty-third year opens on Thursday, Sepeennber 
lst. For information and admission apply to Miss 




















PHILEN CKEEN, Principal, Andover, 
FLUSHING (Ne Y.) {NSTIT =e. 
Be ~ school for Young Men and Opens 
Tu ptember 13th. a. 
A. FAIRCHILD. 





PESSYAYANTA MILITARY ACADE- 

Engineering, : Chensiat 7 ne aaieh -_ 
» an . 

grees conferred. Col THEO. HYATT, 2 t. 


1841. MAPLE OD INarErU Te: 1881. 


offers rare advantages 2 a lecattes of ‘unrivaled 
beauty. Address Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 











Falvey, 8! cemryaey. Fulton, Osweg 


ool for both sexes. ins Sti 
& ptember. doth year ws. adisee Eee kes. Beg MOUR. 





oi Qeetving Tet tba *Epmetag, Uden gine 
e reu- 
re tree. REv. ace Principal. 





MAEVE mpSec bod TARY, fur 


logues ad: — os D. i. 
East Haddam, Middlesex Co.. Conn. 





Golden = Comtuerz fer | Young Ladies, 
Bridgeport, Co’ - Address ¥ NELSO: 





CAYUGA ).AKE ACADEMY, Aurora, N. Y. 
Devoted to the p i n.cntal, moral, and social ed- 
ucation of a few bo . K. HOYT, Principal. 


Y SEMINARY, RY E > 


skill (N.Y.) Mil — 
qdntetintd av Het Baya 














AGENTS WANTED. 


THE COMPARATIVE EDITION OF 
= NEW_ TESTAMENT. 








ccuracy. gives sai 


pA BERS serge $455 


at intr Wh 


REQUIRED. aves time, 
iv 




















Conditions Natl 
Sects, Herds; W: 


ever tection be. — he Minstses ple 
ands bee res the moss o nqualitied cudore nbatan’ 


tially basen +t) inches fn in Jength and over’ 47 width = 


side measure, Aditress Brapury, Garr 
Sic, Ge. Fourth Stross, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RRETSON & 








, AGEN TS of energy and industry can earn 


from $20 to $50 per week in sell- 
ing our CONSPECTUS of the HISTORY of the 
Political PARTIES and the Federal GOVERN- 
MENT. One of the most popular and best endorsed 
works ever published. Send for particulars and terms. 
Address GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, 


5 Dey Street, New York City. 
“4 GENTS W WANTED for - the » Best ‘and Fastest 
les. Prices reduced 





Selling Pictorial Books and Bih 
per cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Phila., Pa. 


O7'7'7 ss Po 
MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


THE PRINCE OF SONG. 


A Collection of Sacred and Secular Music 
for Elementary and Advanced 


Singing Classes, 
Choirs, 
Institutes, and 


. Conventions. 
By C. C. CASE and C. Cc. WILLIAMS. 


The PRINCE OF SONG contains the results of the 
ripened experience of these two most eneocast es 
teachers and conductors and is just what 
expected from real, live, progressive,wide-awake oh 

ln presenting this w ork to the waciens pues, We 
believe we can heartily recommend it as 
ing the requirements of a book of this sco 
Py pe . its practical use will demonstrate that 
t is indee 


THE PRINCE OF SONG, 
Price, 75 Cents each, by Mail; $7.50 per dozen, 
by Express. 


s OHN CHURCH & CO., 


No a4 nien 


Unign square, | CINCINNATI, 0. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for saie the following named fine Stee] Engrav - 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 





ts. Outfit free 
RY, Augusta, Me. 

















ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPa- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 
OF Mines, GORI. «0. ccccccccccntqocsssces sccptes 62 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested. 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 


Ritehiec. the Emgraver............0..cceceeecee 20 90 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Biase, BORWED......cccccccscccccccccsccccccecccevesees 200 
The Same. in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Bugraver.........ceccccereseeee 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Size, 16x20.. 10 


EX -VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size. 16x20. 100 
FX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


Size. 1OXBD......agecesecesecsessreveccceccoeses 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20: 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20........ 100 





All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the money. 





The “ INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


BHO pages. Price.........--cesesceeseneseceees $1 00 
The ‘‘ PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 190 pages...........ceeceesccevceeeeees 50c 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway New York. 





FILES FOR 7s. INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many y inquistes for Files or 
Binders for Tuk INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THE cover has ‘THE INDEPENDENT’® 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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Religious Intelligence. 


THE THOMAS HERESY TRIAL. 


Tue trial of the Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas, 
of the Rock River Conference, for heresy 
is set for September 1st. The specifica 
tions of the indictment charge him with 
denying the inspiration and authority of 
portions of the Scriptures denying the doc- 
trine of the atonement and teaching the 
doctrine of probation after death. This 
case originated in 1878, when similar 
charges, based upon a sermon he had 
receatly preached, were preferred on the 
examination of character in the Confer- 
ence. Dr. Thomas having assured the 
Conference that he did not teach anything 
contrary to Methodist doctrines, the sub- 
ject was disposed of by adopting a resolu- 
tion that, while his views were unsatisfac 
tory, in consideration of his pledge, the 
Conference would drop the matter for the 
present. Dr. Thomas’s character 
passed at the last session of the Confer- 
ence, notwithstanding he had only a tew 
days before preached a sermon to which 
objections were offered similar to those 
made to the sermon of 1878. Atten- 
tion was afterward called to this sermon, 
and a member of the Conference spoke of 
preferring charges, when Mr. Thomas was 
given an opportunity to explain his posi- 
tion. He professed to have always sought 
in all good faith to be in perfect accord 
with the spirit and teachings of Jesus 
Obrist, and had never felt that he was not 
in the fullest sympathy with his spirit and 
work. The only subject on which there 
might be room for a difference of opinion 
or the possibility of a misunderstanding 
was that of the Atonement 


Was 


the final condition of the wicked and did 
uot doubt the fact of after-death punish- 
ment. He found difficulty in accepting 
the verbal theory cf the iuspiration of the 
Scriptures; but did not doubt that the men 
who wrote the Scriptures were inspired 
and that those Scriptures contained in 
substance the Word of God. His con- 
ception of Methodism was that of 4 
large, heartful, soulful, singing and pray- 
ing organization, movipg upon the life 
of the world, rather than a rigid, dog- 
matic, churchly system. Hence, he thought 
it could tolerate any view that migbt seem 
peculiar to himself, so long as he was in 
hearty sympathy with its great purpose 
and work. He has made no promises ex- 
cept that he was in accord witk the Method- 
ist Church. He wanted a fair, open, and 
perfect understanding, and was willing to 
abide by the result. A resolution was 
adopted asking him to withdraw from the 
Conference. This he declined to do, for, 
not being at disagreement with the Church, 
he had rights in it, and would not Icave it 
at the bidding of the Conference, especially 
with censure hanging over him. The 
paper in which his refusal was embodied 
was referred to a committee, which reported 
that, while there was room in the limits of 
Evangelical theology for a broad and pro- 
gressive orthodoxy, and while it recognized 
Dr. Thomas's pure character and inteilect- 
ual ability, it, nevertheless, was of the opin- 
ion that some of his views and methods of 
statement were destructive of the integrity 
of Methodist doctrines, especially of the 
fundamental doctrines. In accordance 
with the recommendations of the report, 
Drs. Jewett and Hatfield were appointed to 
furmulate charges for reference to the pre- 
sidivg elder. 

Dr. Thomas bas selected the Rev. Dr. 
Robert Sheppard and the Rev. Messrs. Ax- 
telland Truesdell, with the Rev. Dr. Emory 
Miller and the Rev. Dr. H. W. Bennett, of 
lowa, as his clerical counsel, and Mr. Aus 
tin Bierbower, the Hon. L. L. Bond, and 
F. D. Ball as legal consulting counsel. A 
meeting of couusel with Dr. Thomas was 
lately held, at which it was understood to 
be agreed that the case should be met 
squirely and fuirly, without any attempt to 
dodge the issue. Dr. Thomas will decline 
to tuke advantage of any technicality, and 
iz said to have tuken the position that he is 
a member of the great Methodist Church 
and is desirous of remaining such; but he 
will do that honeatly and conscientiously 
or pot atall. His views are well known, 
and what he has expressed as his belief in 





He held sub- | 
atuntially to the moral influence theory of 
March Mth. 











his sermons he will stand by and reiterate, 
believing, as he does, that they are not an- 
tagonistic to Christianity or the Methodist 
Church. He would rather leave the Church 
thin give up what he honestly believes to 
be true; but he claims that he learned these 
views in the Church and wants to siay there 
and teach them. He has more concern for 
the position the Church will take than for 
hisown. The counsel intimate that those 
who are looking for boys’ play in the trial 
will be very much disappointed and that 
it will be a hard fight. 





Tue Ecclesiastical Courts Regulation Bill 
which has been introduced in the House of 
Lords, is really designed for the benefit of Mr. 
Green, the obstinate ritualistic clergyman of 
Miles Platting and to secure bis release from 
prison. The original Act of 1813, under the 
provisions of which Mr. Green is impris- 
oved, on a writ de contumace caplendo, for con- 
tempt of court, prescribed imprisonment as a 
means of enforcing the orders of a court, but 
it did not provide for release. That act was 
amended in 1840 by what fs called ** Thoro- 
good’s Act,’’ which allows the release of a 
prisoner incarcerated under a writ de contumace 
cupiendo, at the expiration of six months, with 
the consent of other parties to the suit. Mr. 
Thorogood had declined to pay church rates, 
from conscientious scruples, and had refused 
to appear to a citation before an ecclesiastical 
court. He was accordingly imprisoned under 
a writ de confumace capiendo, and remained in 
prison for eighteen months. This was re- 
garded as such a scandal that the bill called 
** Thorogood’s Act,’’ the purport of which has 
been described, was introduced by Lord John 
Russell and carried in 1840. It is now proposed 
to amend Thorogood’s Act by the omission of 
the proviso requiring the consent of the other 
parties to the suit. If the bill becomes law, 
therefore, Mr. Green will again become a free 
man at the expiration of six months from 
He will be released from prison 
and he will be free to obey the law. Unfortunate 
ly, however, he will also be free to disobey it. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury supported the 
bill cn its second reading; but said that there 
would be a difficulty in applying it satisfac- 
torily, because it would be hard to find a way 
how to keep a gentleman Iike Mr. Green from 
getting Into prison again after he was dis- 
charged. The Lord Chancellor sald that plead- 
ings which came before the house in its judi- 
cial capacity showed that Mr. Green was 
charged with no fewer than eleven acts of die 
obedience. In fact, that gentleman would ap- 
pear to be of opinion that no obedience was 
due from him in matters of ceremonial to any 
decisions of the ecclestastical courts. Under 
the bill now before their lordships the person 
proceeded against might be imprisoned for 
six months over and over again until he ceased 
to be contumacious. That would require 
amendment. Mr. Green has addressed an ap- 
peal tothe Lord Chancellor, asking that bis 
wife and children be permitted to live in the 
rectory in quiet. and be relieved from the pres- 
ence of the bailiffs who are now placed there, 
and is supported by the patron of the parish 
in a strong letter to The Times. Nine hundred 
and eleven heads of families in the parish have 
addressed a letter asking his release and 
testifying to his possession of many eminent 
virtues desirable iv a clergyman. 


.... The Christiun Observer, reviewiug the re- 
turns of the Southern Presbyterian Church, 
potices that the last ecclesiastical year, which 
wus a year of great commercial and temporal 
prosperity, was a barren year in some spiritua; 
results: that the number of conversions was 
unusvally emall and the numter of additions 
to the m/‘nt-try barely counterbalanced the 
losses from death. The contributions, indeed, 
show an increase, but not at all proportionate 
to the increased prosperity of the land, being 
only five per cent. over the previous year and 
‘too small toeount”' over 1877. The contribn- 
tions did not average as much per member last 
yearas they did four years previously. The 
number of candidates for the ministry showsa 
steady decrease every year for the last tive years, 
the number of licentiates shows » Cecrease, 
the number of ordinctions shows a decrease, 
the number of adult baptisms shows a de- 
crease, and infant baptiems aiso are fewer in 
number than for years before. 


.... The spectacle of the Bishop of Liverpool 
giving social recognition and courtesies to 
members of the Weslevan Conference conld 
not be expected to pass without some one being 
found to give it an expressiou of his disap- 
proval, The fault-finder in this case was the 
Rev. H. Willis Probyn Nevins, editor of the 
Christian Apoomst, who «rote tobinm “As 
a clergyman who is trou»ied and >erp exei 
by seeing vour lordship extent your 25s71- 
tality in so pointed a mancer to Dissenting 
ministers, may I ask af it is, wodeed, true that 








lordship is?” The Bishop replied: ‘‘ Wes- 
leyan ministers are certainly not clergymen 
of the Church of England; but, after the 
unkind treatment which John Wesley and his 
people received from the Church of England, 
last century, and after the good work they 
have done, I shall never hesitate to treat them 
with respect.” 


....The Scottish Free Church Commission 
of Assembly bas adopted a resolution of regret 
that the Electrical Exhibition at Paris is to be 
kept open on Sunday, regarding such a dese- 
eration of the Lord’s Day as inconsistent with 
due reverence and obedience to that God to 
whose goodness the world is indebted for all 
the great blessings which have accrued to it 
from the advancement of electrical science. 
It hoped that the directors of the Exhibition 
would reconsider and reverse their resolution, 
and that, at least, the British and American 
exhibitors will take care that their department 
or departments be closed. The Assembly 
Committee on Sabbath Observance was re- 
quested to consider whether it was competent 
to take any steps in the matter and the mod- 
erator was authorized to sign any petition of 
the Committee in the name of the Commission, 


-++-The statistics of the Jews of the world 
have been recertly compiled by the German 
ethnographical scholar, Richard Andell, and 
are published in The Jewish World. Thev give 
the whole number in Europe as 5,166,326; in 
Africa, 402,996; in Asia, 182,847; in Amertea, 
807,963; in Australia, 20,000; and the total 
number as 6,080,132. In single countries the 
Jews are most numerous in European Russia, 
where there are 1,552,549 of them. and next in 
Austria-Hungary, 1,372,333. Next come the 
German Empire, 520,575; European Turkey 
(before the war), 71,372; Great Britain and 
Holland, rising 68,000 each; France, 49,439; 
Italy, 35,350. The dates of the statistics 
ravge from 1869 to 1878. The Falashas, who 
number two hundred thousand, and other 
“ pseudo Jews” are not Included. 


‘The riotous proceedings in the Argyll 
Church, Glasgow, of which the Cable has given 
some account, were fully discussed at the 
meeting of the Presbytery beld afterward. 
All the speakers condemned the proceedings 
in the strongest terms, and it was finally de- 
cided to await the action of the Commission of 
Assembly on the matter. The Commission, 
after a long discussion, in which the cause of 
the troubles was fully reviewed, adopted a 
minute expressing its opinion of the manner 
in which they oucht to be settled and remand- 
ing the case of the riot tothe Presbytery for 
inquiry. 


ert A writerin the Lutheran Visitor wants a 
Lutheran (Ecumenical Council beld, and be- 
lieves it would be one of the grandest affairs 
He claims that fifty millions 
of Lutherans would he represented from the 
four quarters of the globe, including kings and 
queens and uobles of nearly all the national- 
ities of the earth: and that to it the few millions 
of “Calvinists. or Arminians, or Dissenters,” 
whose delegates assemble in their councils, 
would appear a small gathcring. 


....Mrs. Booth, of the Baptist Woman’s 
Home Mission Society, gives an excellent ac- 
count of her efforts to enlist the interest of 
the colored women at Bellefour, Alabama, in 
lerrning to read in the Bible. She has iv 
school] several mothers, with their daughters, 
whose chief anxiety is to learn to read ‘the 
gocd book.” She sometimes wonders, she 
says, “‘if the ladies of the North ever imag- 
ine how much sunshine they are sending into 
these darkened homes.”’ 


ever recorded. 


....The ministers of the Reformed Church 
have determined to have another denomina- 
tional congress at Chautanqua, next year. At 
the meeting called to consider the snbject a 
high opinion of the usefulness and catholicity 
of the Assembly “as expressed by all the 
speakers. A committee was appointed to ar- 
range for next year’s meeting, and the Rev. 


“E. R. Williard was commissioned to write a 


series of articles on Chautauqua for the Chris- 
tian World, 


....-Howard Miller has published a prelim- 
inary report of bis census of the Tunker 
churches, of which, however, he gives no foot- 
ings. One hundred and fifty-three churches 
are represented, averaging, perhaps, between 
two and three hundred members each, while 
returns are still wanting from fifteen churches. 
the largest church is st Antietam, in the mid- 
d'e district of Pennsylvania, and bas four hun- 
d-ed and sixty members. 


..-The secretary of the Metropolitan Hos- 
pital Sunday Fund has reported that the 
amount realized from the collections this year 
is nearly £31,%0 against £30,4C0 last year, and 
that it wii probably be increased by October 
to over £32 000. Payments have been ordered 
to 1@ tustitutione—ten more than last year. 





* 
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you hold them to be as truly priests and x : as 
competent to consecrate the Eucharist as your liasions, 


METHODS AND RESULTS OF ROMAN 
CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN CHINA. 


BY 6. L. BALDWIN, D. D., 
Missionary m Focnav. 


WE propose fn the present article, and per- 
haps fn one ortwo to follow, an examination 
into the methods pursued by Roman Catholic 
missions in China and the results attained by 
them. We will look first at the early history 
of those missions, taking, as the main witness 
in the case, Abbe Huc, who ought to be con- 
sidered good Catholic authority. We find a 
good starting-point in a letter from Jean de 


‘Monte Corvino to the Vicars-Geueral of the 


Dominicans and Franciscans, dated 8th Jan- 
uary, 1305. In this letter he says: 

“Thave built a church at Khanbalik. the 
principal residence of the Emperor, which 
has been finished now for about six years, and 
in which there is a belfry, with three bells. In 
this church I have altogether baptized nearly 
6,000 persons, and, if it had not been for the 
calumnies of which I have spoken (i. ¢., those 
of the Nestorians), the number would have 
been 13,000. I have successively received a 
hundred and fifty boys, the sons of pagans,* 
whose ages varied from seven to eleven years, 
who had been hitherto without any religion at 
all, have baptized them, aud instructed them 
in the elements of Greek and Latin literature. 

* 


“A prince, named George, one of the illus- 
trions race of the Emperor, who was formerly 
a Nestorian. attached himself to me in the 
first year of my arrival. I converted him tothe 
trne Catholic faith. He bas received minor 
orders, and when I celebrate the holv services, 
he assists me, dressed in his royal robes.” 

This prince built a church, with “ truly royal 
magnificence,” and died in 1299, leaving a 
child nine years of age as his helr. This 
church, Corvino says, it was impossible to 
visit, asit was at a distance of twenty days’ 
journey, and he could not leave the Empvror. 

To quote again from the letter: ‘ But for 
the calumnies of which I have spoken, the 
fruit of my labors would have been very 
abundant. and, if I could have been assisted by 
two or three companions, the Empvror himself 
wight perhaps have been baptized. The son 
of the King George has been named John, in 
consequence of it being my name.”’ 

This letier brings clearly into view three of 
the methods energetically employed by the 
missions fn those days: First. To ingratiate 
themselves into the favor of the Emperor and 
acquire all possible influence with the royal 
family. Second. Touse thisinfluence to gather 
about them large numbers of converts and to 
get young lads under their training. No ref- 
erence appears to be made to sny conversion 
of heart and life; but they are baptized and 
then set to studying Greek and Latia litera- 
ture. Third. To take advantage of the pomp 
of external ceremonies to impress the people. 
The “Prince” is very readily admitied to 
mivor orders, and special mention is made of 
his appearing fn bis royal robes to assist in the 
services. One would suppose that when he 
became a priest at the altars of the Church 
his robes of earthly rank might be laid aside. 
If Prince Leopold should take orders in the 
Church of England, he would hardly be ex- 
pected to appear within the chancel clothed 
with the insignia of royalty; but when Roman- 
ism captured a member of the imperial family, 
it utilized all the grandeur of his rank to im- 
press the minds of the commou people and 
win them to the faith. 

The course of Corvino in all these matters, 
doubtless, bad the approval of the Pope, for in 
1307 Clement V made bim Archbishop of 
Peking, and placed him at the bead of all the 
missions in the extreme East. 

In 1826 André de Pérouse wrote from Kai- 
tong (supposed by Hue to be Hang-chow): 
‘“‘The idolaters come in great numbers to be 
baptized ; but many of them do not in reality 
live according to Christiarity.”” This frank 
statement of the good father might have been 
made {p all candor by the most of his breth- 
ren in those days. It could not reasonably be 
expected of converts gathered as they were 
that they would exemplify the power of 
Christianity in their lives. 

At Macao Father Ricci, one of the wost 
eminent leaders of the more modern Jesnit 
missions, sought to influence the Chinese to 
favorable views of Christianity by making a 
map to gratify their national conceit, in wiich 
China was represented as the “ Middle King- 
dom.”’ Trigault says: ‘In truth, by this de- 
coy. many Chinese were drawn to the bosom 
of the Church. . . . I will not either omit 
to mention a contrivance of his to gain the 
good graces of the Chinese. They believe 
that the sky is round, but the earth square, 
and that their empire is situated in the midst 
of it ; and they are, for this reason, very angry 
when they find our geographers, in their 
maps, putting it ina corner of the extreme 
East. Now, they are not capable of under- 
standing any mathematical demonstration by 
which it might be proved to them tbat ihe 
earth and sea together form a globe, and that, 
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by the nature of the sphesieal figure, there 
can be neither beginning nos end toit. He, 
therefore, altered a little our piin for maps 
of the world, and, by placing the first meridian 
of the Fortunate Isles at the margm, right 
and left, he brought the Empire of (hina into 
the center, to their great satisfaction.” 
Father Trigault adds, as Huc well says, 
“with great niiecté”: “ Truly one could not 
at thattime have found an invention more 
calculated to dispose this people to receive 
the mysteries of our religion.” 

This reveals another method, and one that 
Rome has always been ready to employ—viz., 
pandering to the prejudices of the people, in 
order to make headway among them. An 
appropriate head'n: for that map would have 
been “Geography Conformed to Chinese Ar- 
rogance and Ignorance.” How gleefully Tri- 
gault chuckles over the profound wisdom of 
Ricci in constructing a lying map, to bring the 
people over to the Church! Yet this fs all in 
accordance with the principles of the Soctety 
of Jesuits to which these fathers belonged. 

A better method was that adopted by Kui- 
teai-sse, who prepared a table in three col- 
umns, the first containing the institutes of 
Father Ricci, the second the objections that 
oecurred to him, and the third was left blank 
for Father Ricci’s answers. This was decid- 
edly a more likely way of getting at the truth 
than falsifying maps of the world. 

For a while Father Ricci adopted the dress 
of the bonzes, supposing that it. would best 
serve his purposes to appear in the garb of the 
priests of heathenism ; but, finding thet the 
literati hai far more influence with the people 
than the bonzes, he readily adopted the garb 
of that class, and the miesionaries, who had 
shaved their heads as bare as those of the 
bonzes, allowed their hair and beard to grow 
again. 

At Nankin, Fathers Ricci and Cataneo de- 
cided to pave the way for the Gospel by nat- 
ural science and mathematics. Triganlt says: 
“God has not through all ages made use of 
the same methods to draw men to his law; 
an’ we need not be surprised if our brethren 
[the Jesuits] made use of this bait to attract 
fish to their net.” The experiment of lead- 
{ng men through science to the Gospel would 
have been freed from some objections if the 
science taught bad been true; but, unfortu- 
nately, Ricci was not always able to give the 
truth in place of Chinese errors, and his teach- 
ings have made it somewhat awkward for 
some of bis successors, as Huc testifies: 

“The missionaries of our day have some- 
times been considerably embarrassed, when 
the Chinese talked to them of Father Ricct’s 
Your elements and other physical theories, 
which were found interwoven with his moral 
and doctrinal works.” 

Father Cataneo made a visit to Macao and 
returned, not only with money, but with “ pic- 
tures, glass vases, linen cloths. clocks, maps, 
hour-glasses, mirrors,” etc., of which Tri- 
gault remarks: “ All which things are neces- 
sary in the beginning, and serve as of] where- 
with to grease the wheels of affairs, that they 
may roll more softly.”” Here is another meth- 
od, very like that of the teacher who gives a 
cbild candy for learning his lesson. This sort 
of of] would make the Gospel wheels roll very 
softly in many places. 

Father Lombard’s methods in the country 
vegions are described by Huc as follows: 

“When he was about to goon in a village, 
he used to send off, some days before, a zeal- 
ous neophyte, to annonnce the arrival of a mis- 
sionary and prepare the ground for the evap- 
gelical seed. The Father then presented him- 
self, and, after exhorting the assembled people, 
gavethem a sommary explanation of the Deca- 
logue and the principal articles of the Christign 
faith. Those who were seriously struck by 
what they heard werethen asked to write down 
their names, and an altar was prepared, above 
which was placed an t~age of our Saviour, 
wax livhts were kindled, ond some prayers 
chanted, after which the new catechurens 


receive’ a catechiam from the missionary and. 


‘promised to renounce their idole and enpe: gti- 
tion, . . A dav wes then apprinted ‘or 
their bantism and as mnch pomp and solemni'y 
as possible given to the ceremeny. The neonhv- 
tes were invi'el from all the covntry round. 
an‘. at the cone'nston of the festival. the new'y 
bantized were e-corted home.to the secom- 
paniment of mncie and with a procession Hxe 
that which attends a mandarin.” 
On this Huc remarks that Catholicism ‘‘is 
not of a narrow, exclusive spirit, but willincly 
accommodates iterelf to whatever is harmless 
and allowable in the peculiar custome of vari- 
ous nations. Religion does not destroy national 
‘any more than individual character. It only 
Amproves and sanctifies it.” 
No one who has observed the fondness of 
‘the Chinese for display and the great attrac- 
‘tion that processions have for them will won- 
‘der that baptism to the accompaniment of 
music and profession with a procession were 
found to act like a charm in making converts ; 
‘nor will he be surprised that the accommodat- 
ing spirit of Romanism to that which is 
* harmless and allowable ” proved a great suc- 
cess. It isnot difficult to believe that “the 
list of catechumens and neophytes at the Mie- 
mon of Tehao-tebeon repidly increased,” eape- 








cially when it is added that ‘“‘ the ceremonies 
of the Catholic worship were everywhere per- 
formed with splendor, more particularly that 
of the baptism of adults.” 

Neither will any such observer be surprised 
to learn that, under the violent opposition of 
the Uterati, “the fearful and pusillanimous 
catechumens would withdraw, through fear of 
compromising themselves, and. neophytes 
would often recant their recent profession of 
faith,” 

We come now to a more important matter. 
The great question of ancestral worship is to 
be met. Picci has shown such an intense 
spirit of accommodation that we are not much 
surprised to find him adopting the view that 
the Chinese worship of ancestors is of a pure- 
ly civi) nature, manifesting their veneration 
and filial love and not incompatible with 
Christianity. Under the same broad shield of 
questionable charity it was easy to take in, as 
he did, the worship of Confucius; and so the 
epectacle was presented of Chinese Christians 
worshiping their ancestors and Confucius, 
along with the Virgin Mary and the Saviour! 
This was truly letting the bars down pretty 
low ; Christianity made exceedingly easy ! 

His successor, Lombard, took the opposite 
view, and a great controversy arose among the 
adherents of the two sides. The Dominicans, 
entering Fokien from Manilla, in 1638, adopted 
the Lombaid view. Mornles, driven out by 
persecution, made his way to Rome, in 1648, 
and laid seventeen questions before the Pon- 
tiff, which were decided to his favor, in 1645, 
by an infallible decree of Innocent X, which 
had, however, this saving clauee in it: ** Until 
it sha'l be decided otheririse.”’ Did ever infalli- 
bility do a neater bit of hedging than that? 
How kindly was the way of some subsequent 
Pope mae easy for a different decision, with- 
out coming in conflict with this infallible 
decree |! 

In 1656 Alexander VII made a conditional 
decree to the contrary—viz., that the ancestral 
rites were allowable if the Jesuit Martini’s 
statement was correct. Here infallibility left 
another loop-hole for ercape. 

The controversy went on. The Dominicans 
“ admitted that, by a toleration of this super- 
stitious worship of ancestors and of Confucius, 
the conversion of the Chinese might be made 
to proceed the more rapidly; but they con- 
tended that these conversions were merely 
illusory, that under the system of toleration 
those who prere nominelly Christian neophytes 
would be infant idolaters, and that it was 
scarcely worth while to wear out their lives in 
preaching to the Chinese, if they were to leave 
them pretty nearly what they bad found 
them.” The Dominicans could not boast of 
the learning on which the Jesuits prided them- 
selves; but they seem to have been far more 
faithful to the spirit and truth of the Christian 
religion. 

Navarette, who succeeded Morales in Fokien, 
in describing the evangelistic tours of Friar 
Lopez, says he was “‘ powerful enough in word 
and in works to convert at the same time a 
number of infidels and bestow baptism on no 
less than 2,500 pagans.”” He obtained a new 
papal decision condemning the ancestral rites. 
This decision justified the two former ones by 
declaring that the ceremonies were forbidden 
to those who thought them idolatrous, and 


allowed to those who regarded them as civil 


acts, the Holy See reserving the right of final 
decision. 

In 1699 the Jesuits of Peking besought a de- 
cision — the Emperor as to the character of 


to get his influential testi- 
fnvolved. He decided 


mer aag to their wishes. Notwithstand 
this, in 1704 Pope Olement XI decided against 
the rites, as g superstitions and idolatrous. 


His legate found bimeelf tn difficulties, on his 
arrival in Peking, as to promulgating a decis- 
ion of a foreign potentate contrary to the de- 
cision of the Emperor. This led to adverse 
proclamations, and eventually to the banish- 
ment of the Roman Catholic missionaries, 

We have thus presented a view of the meth- 
= ursned by early Roman Catholic missions 

‘hina, showing ‘them to be very much of 
the sime versatile, shifting, accommcdating 
character as those for which Rome has been 
noted in all] ages and among various nations. 

As to results, it fs very difficult to get accu- 
rate and reliable information. Marshall says 
that, in 1571, when the missiunaries were re- 
stored, throngh the infinence of Father Ver- 
brest, ‘tin that single year more than 20.090 
Chinese were converted ”» From 1650 to 1664 
i: is revorted that 100.009 were baptized. Tre 
Dominican Lopez is re arene to have baptized 
twice thet number with his own hand. Uncer 
Yung-Ching, the snecescor of Kang-hi, we are 
told that ‘‘more than 300,090 Christians were 
abandoned to the fury of the heathen.” In 
1805 Sir George Staunton estimated the number 
of Roman Catholics in China at 200.000 In 
+1840 Huc gives the number as 800,/00, while 
Commodore Read estimates it at 583, 000. 

In view of the methois pursued, the real 
value to Christianity of such a large namber 
of converte is not casy to estimate. If we be- 
Heve that baptism regenerates, we would 
fave od try to get as manv people bantized ss 

le: and, as long as Roman Catholic: so 

Heve, we cannot wonder at their readiness 
to baptize. and thus reg-nerate, the heathen; 
bot their experience in China certainly ought 
to lead them to grave doubts of the truth of 
their theory. 


HOPE REVIVED. 


Ow Saturday morning last all hope of Pres- 
ident Garfield’s recovery was virtually aban- 
doned, and the telegraphic bulletins conveyed 
the news that, in all probability, his death 
would occur within the next twenty-four 
hours. Dr. Bliss, the physician in charge, who 
had hitherto professed great confidence in his 
patient’s recovery, stated that he now feared 
and expected a fatal term'nation, and the 
Cable dispatches of Secretary Blaine to Minis- 
ter Lowell were of the gravest and most dis- 
couraging character. 

The prostration of the previous week had 
steadily continued, and on Wednesday, the 
24th, the swelling of the parotid gland 
bad assumed such serious aspects that it 
was lanced, and a discharge of pus 
facilitated thereby. Some slight relief 
followed this operation; but it was evi- 
dent that ‘blood-poisoning had set in, and the 
results were awaited with the gravest apprehen- 
sions. The patient’s stomach still retained 
the food administered ; but the prostration of 
the whole system was very marked, and the 
pulse beat feebly at a dangerously high figure. 
fhese symptoms increased through Thursday 
and Friday, and on Saturday morning the state- 
ment thut the discharge of pus from the wound 
itself was of a thin, watery, and unhealthy char- 
acter destroyed the last vestige of hope that had 
remained in the public mind, The President 
also showed slight signs of mental aberration, 
and this was considered as the precursor of 
speedy death. Universal! sorrow prevatled, and 
the newspaper and telegraph offices, at which 
bulletins were displayed, were crowded 
throughout the day by persons of all condi- 
tions of life, eager for the latest news from 
the bedside of their Chief Magistrate. 

On Saturday evening it was officially an- 
nounced that a slight amelioration had taken 
place in the President’s condition. At first 
this was considered but a temporary fluctua- 
tion, and but little confidence was expressed 
upon the reception of the news; but, as Sun- 
day canie and passed and the President con- 
tinued td show slight improvement, hope was 
again revived and many expressions of belief in 
his ultimate recovery were again heard. Mon- 
day morning’s bulletin announced the Presi- 
dent as “‘ holding his own,”’ with a continuance 
of the favorable symptoms, the pulse being 
firmer and reduced to 100 and his mind being 
perfectly clear. 

Hope is hourly increasing, but the physicians 
do not disguise the fact that the President is 
alarmingly ill, the chances being much against 
recovery. A danger to be feared is the 
formation of abcesses in the lungs, which 
would almost inevitably prove fatal. The ex- 
treme prostration of the patient can be best 
imagined when it is said that he has lost nine- 
ty pounds since the day of the injury, and 
this weakness cannot be otherwise than dam- 
aging to his prospects of recovery. The im- 
provement is slight, and, while it is natural to 
seize upon it as the foundation of new hopes, 
it must be remembered that President Gar- 
fleld’s condition is still extremely dangerous 
and critical, and that a sudden relapse might 
in a few hours overcome the entire improve- 
ment of the past few days. 

Vice-President Arthur remains in New York 
City, and is hourly in receipt of intelligence 
from Washington. He will not go to the Cap- 
ital until his presence is advised or requested 
by the Cabinet. The authorities have again 
taken the precaution to strengthen the de- 
fense of the District jai), fearing av attempt 
will be made to lynch Guiteau in case of the 
President's death. 

The latest intelligence from Washington 
reports a continuance of the President’s favor- 
able symptoms, though, as yet, there is no 
perceptible gain in strength. 





Tue British Parliament was prorogued on 
Saturday last, Lord Chancellor Selborne read- 
ing the Queen’s speech in the House of 
Lords. It is rumored in parliamentary circles 
that, should Mr. Parnell carry out his intended 
visit to this country, Lords Dunraven and 
Donoughmore wil) also start for the United 
States, with a view to public speaking to 
counteract the effects of the Home Rule 
member's efforts. 


.--.A revulsion of feeling prevails in Ger- 
many regarding the persecution of the Jews, 
more especially since the Emperor has ex- 
pressed his dislike of the anti Jewish agitation. 
Ths press are discussing the matter in a dis- 
passionate spirit aad the authorities have 
taken measures to prevent any furtber out- 
breaks. 


-.--News ts sent from Tunis thet 12,000 
Arabs attacked a French force at Hammamet, 
on the 26th inst., and were repulsed, the 
French now intending to occupy the entire 
district. The French posta in the troubled 
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districts of Algeria are being revictualed, pre 


paratory to an Autumn campaign. 


.---Complete returns of the French elections 
show a sweeping Republican victory, fifty-four 
seats being wrested from the Legitimists and 
Bonapartists. Gambetta bimself narrowly es- 
caped defeat and his election is ever disputed. 
The resignation of Jules Ferry’s Cabinet is 
hinted at as a probability. 


..--In view of the fact that vessels are leav 
ing Cuba for the United States with cases of 
yellow fever aboard, the National Board of 
Health at Washington is taking every precau- 
tion to prevent the importation of the dis- 
ease, 

.-The Viceroy of India announces that 
Ayoob Khan’s forces are much dimiuished and 
that he meditates a retreat to Herat. It is not 
probable that he will be able to meet the 
Ameer at any distance from Candahar. 


.-Charleston, 8. C., was visited by a severe 
hurricane on Saturday last, which caused the 
death of four persons and damage to property 
in and around the city amounting to nearly 
$150,000. 

..In the Spanish elections the Carlist can- 
didates were overwhelmingly defeated and 
the Ministerialists will have a sweeping ma- 
jority. 

..»eGovernor Cornell, of New York, bas ap- 
pointed a commitee to receive the French vis- 
itors tothe Yorktown Centennial Celebration. 


.-The excess of exports from the United 
States over imports during the month of July 
amounted to $10,699,460. 


..The citizens of Alaska are moving for 
acivil government and a representation in 
Congress. 

.. Navigation to the Ohio River is almost 
entirely suspended, owing to the extreme low 
water. 
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CREEDS FOR MISSION CHURCHES. 


THovuGH not so short as the Apostles’ 
Creed, which was long enough for the 
Christian Church of the second and third 
century, not to speak of the first century 
when no creed at ail was enough, the State- 
ment of Doctrine and Formula, proposed 
by the Foreign Mission Committee of the 
Established Church of Scotland, for sub- 
scription by native elders and preachers in 
India, Africa, and China, is a good deal 
shorter than the Assembly’s Confession and 
Cathechisms, to which the officers of the 
Church at home have to subscribe. It isa 
bold and righteous attempt to relieve the 
mission Churches of the requirement to 
make a profession of faith which they can- 
not understand and in which they have no 
interest. The Statement of Doctrine oc 
cupies about one and a half rather close 
octavo pages, while the doctrinal Formula 
of induction is embraced in about two- 
thirds.of a page of questions, 

The first thing which we note as remark- 
able is that in the Statement and the Form- 
ula there is no fraction left of Calvinism. 
The Church has thrown its Calvinism over- 
board, or will if it adopts what Is proposed 
by the Committee and was prepared by Dr. 
Donald McLeod, Professor Fiint, and their 
associates. The, central doctrine of the 
Westminster Formulas and of Calvinism is 
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,God’s Decrees. “The Five Points of Calvin- 


| ism, as articulated at Dort against the Re- 


monstrants, are Unconditional Election, 
Particular Redemption, Potal Depravity, 
Irresistible Grace, and the Perseverance of 
the Saints. We have read with much care 
the proposed Statement and Formula, and 
we are delighted to find that it not only 
contains no distinct enunciation of a single 
ove of these doctrines, but ngt even any- 
thing that might be called a fair implica- 
tion of one of them, unless it be the fol- 
lowing, which, however, would be gludly 
accepted by any Arminian: 

““1V. All things visible and invisible were 
created by God out of nothing by the word 
of his power, and are so preserved and 
governed by him that, while he is in no 
way the author of sin, all things serve the 
fulfillment of his wise and good and holy 
purposes.” 

This is the only reference there is to De- 
crees, or Foreordination, or Election, or 
Reprobation. The doctrine of Total De- 
pravity is not stated. It is only stated that 
“all mankind, descending from Adam by 
ordinary generation, are born in sin, and, 
offending in manifold ways” against God’s 
holy law justly deserve punishment here 
and hereafter, There is no hint of Limited 
Atonement; but God has ‘‘ given his Son to 
be the Saviour of the world.” There is no 
reference to Irresistible Grace; but, God 
having ‘‘sent his Holy Spirit to apply the 
purchased redemption, commandeth all 
men everywhere to repent of their sins,” 
The Perseverance of the Sainats is also en- 
tirely passed by. It will be seen that, by 
Confession of this mother of the Presby- 
terian bodies of the world, it is not necessary 
to teach Calvinism to the churches in mis- 
sion lands. 

Let us see what this proposed Statement 
of Doctrive has to teach on other points of 
current religious discussion, There is noth- 
ing about Inspiration further than is implied 
in this: 

“I. The Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament are the Word of God, and the 
only infallible rule of faith aud duty.” 
Here there isno Verbal and no Pienary Ln. 
spiration, simply the statement that, so far 
as ‘‘ faith and duty ” ate concerned—that is, 
ou the religious side of the revelation—God's 
Word is ‘* infallible.” 

Asto Eschatology, the statenient Is as fol- 
lows: 

“TX. At the last day ‘the dead shall be 
raised, and all shall appear befcre the 
judgment-seat of Christ, and shall receive 
according to the deeds done in the present 
life, whether good or bad. Those who 
have believed and obeyed the Gospel shall 
be acquitted and reccived into glory; but 
the unbelieving and wicked, being con- 
demned, shail suffer the punishment due 
their sins.” 

This may be expounded by Article VI, 
which says that all mankind, by their mani- 
fold sins against God, ‘‘ justly deserve his 


. wrath and punishment in this present life 


and in that which is to come”; but what 
this punishment is to be—whether limited 
or endless, whether suffering or extinction 
of being—is left unstated. It is also not 
clearly stated whether ‘‘the unbelieving 
and wicked” are those who were such at 
death, or those who shall remain so after 
the clearer light of the resurrection, The 
perfect tense, which was used of those who 
‘*have believed and obeyed the Gospel,” is 
dropped in speaking of “‘the unbelieving 
and wicked,” and the language strictly ap- 
plies not to those who died unbelieving, 
but to those who remain unbelieving under 
the light of the judgment throne. 

On the other hand, the proposed State- 
ment of Doctrine is very clear and full on 
the points of Evangelical faith generally 
accepted by all Christians. The person- 
ality and triunity of God, the universality 
and guilt of sin, the Godbead of Christ 
and his infinite redemption are very clear- 
ly expressed. So even seems to be the 
historical character of the Mosaic account 
of the fall of Adam and Eve, and the pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit from both the 
Father and the Son, whatever that may 
mean theologically. The chief lack of the 
Statement is on its ethical side. It de- 


clares admirably the great truth that ‘all 
men have the same origin, and so are of 
one blood and are brethren,” and the can- 
didate is required to profess his ‘‘ renun- 
ciation of all distinction of caste”; but in 
the formulation of the duty of all be- 
lievers there seems to be a tendency to put 


“what is forma) too much ip advance of 





what is essential. It reads thus (omitting 
the definition of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper): 

““X. It isthe ba of all believers to unite 

in Churchfellowship, to observe the ortii- 
nance of Christ and obey his laws, to keep 
holy the Lord’s day, to meet together for his 
worship,to wait upon the preaching of his 
Word, to give as God may prosper them 
for the support and. ex n of the Gos- 
pel, and to observe the sacraments of bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. . . . It 
also the duty of members of the Church to 
manifest a spirit of purity and love a 
themselves and toward al] men, to labor an 
pray for the spread of Christ’s kingdom 
throughout the world, and to wait for his 
glorious appearing.” 
Here is the obligation enforced to join the 
Church, to keep the Sabbath, to go to meet- 
ing, to give money, to attend the sacra- 
ments, all formal duties; and only at the 
end, and then in a very inadequate way, 
are the prime duties of a moral, honest, de- 
voted, holy, unselfish life required. 

We have calied attention to this latest 
attempt at a creed because it indi- 
cates the drift of religious thought 
in the leading, if not the largest Calvinistic 
Church in the world; and because it will be 
ore of the formulas which will come up for 
consideration before the Congregational 
Committee of twenty-five, who are getting 
ready tu prepare to begin on a similar task. 
They certainly will not feel it a duty to 
accentuate the philosophy of Calvinism 
more than is done by the Church of Jobn 
Knox. We suppose that the chief work in 
preparing the Statement of Doctrine, of 
which we have spoken, hag been done by 
Professor Flint, the ablest theologian in all 
Scotland. 


THE PONCA SETTLEMENT. 


Tue story of the outrage by the Govern- 

ment to the Ponca Indians has been so fre- 
quently told that the general public must 
be familiar with its leading features. The 
important fact in the case is that the Gov- 
ernment, after having madetwo treaties with 
the Poncas, by which it guaranteed to them 
their reservation in Dakota, ceded this reo 
ervation to the Sioux, without the koow)l, 
edge or consent of the Poncas, and then 
forcibly removed them therefrom and set- 
tled them in the Indian Territory. This 
removal was fradulent, since the pretended 
consent of the Poncas thereto was itself a 
fraud. The Poncas never gave any such 
consent, and, hence, they were robbed of 
their lands by fraud and violence. These 
lands passed into the possession of the 
Sioux and were held by them under the 
stipulations of a treaty. 
' Congress, having its attention called to 
the subject by President Hayes, last winter 
passed a bill which provided for a repara- 
tion of this wrong, so far as it is possible. 
The Poncasin the Indian Territory who 
desire to remain there are to be fully in- 
dempified for their losses and there receive 
the aid of the Government. Those, how- 
ever, whether in the Indian Territory or 
elsewhere, who prefer to be restored to 
their old reservation are, according to the 
provisions of this bill, to be thus restored, 
aud the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized to take the proper steps for accom- 
plishing the work. The fact is that the 
Poncas are divided in opinion on this sub- 
ject. The larger proportion of them now 
prefer to stay in the Indian Territory, 
while those who have allied their fortunes 
with Standing Bear wish to be resettled in 
their old reservation. The law of Congress 
was so framed as to give effect to the pref- 
erences of both classes. 

Acting under the provisions of this law, 
Secretary Kirkwood recently invited a 
number of the Sioux chiefs to a confer- 
ence at Washington, and has succeeded in 
negotiating ap arrangement with them by 
which the Poncas who thus desire may be 
peacefully reinstated in their oid reserva- 
tion. This agreement, after reciting the 
facts in regard to the Poncas, proceeds.as 
follows: 

“The said tribes of Sioux Indians do 
hereby cede and relinquish to the United 
States so much of that portion of the pres 
ent Sioux reservation as was formerly oc- 
cupied by the Ponca tribe of Indiaus as 
may be necessary for the settlement of 


that portion of the Ponca tribe, under 
Standing Bear, vow on or residing near the 
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extert of as many tracts of six lundred and 
forty acres exch as there are beads of fam- 
ilies 4nd male members now of the age of 
twenty-one and upward avd unmarried. 

‘If it shall be found that there are of 
the adult Poncas males or females not con- 
nected with any famiy, but standing 
wholly alone, there shall be reserved from 
the lands tnus ceded sufficient to allot to 
each of such Indians eighty acres, avd the 
remainder shall be allotted to heads of 
families and to such male members over 
the age of twenty-one as shal] marry.” 

The title of the Poncas to their lands, as 
secured by this agreement, is to be in fee 
simple, not subject to alienation, Jeasc, or 
incumbrance, and free from taxation for the 
period of twenty years. The agreement is 
signed by twelve chiefs and by Secretary 
Kirkwood and the Indian Commissioner, 
and bow simply wuits to be ratified by the 
necessary majority of the heads of the 
Sioux families, of which ratification there 
is no doubt. 

This settles the Ponca question. We 
have never had any doubt that public 
sentiment in this country would, at las', 
secure the righting of this wrong. We 
have felt the strongest confidence that, 
when the people understuod the facts as 
they are, they would not tolerate the con- 
tinuance of the wrong, but would sternly 
demand that suitable reparation should be 
made. The day has gone by when the In- 
dian is to be regarded as a wild beast and 
treated as having no rights which white 
people are bound to respect. The time has 
come when the people of the United States 
have practically discovered that the Indian 
is really a human being, having the same 
rights as themselves, and that the law of 
truth and justice as sacredly guards these 
rights as it does the rights of other human 
beings. This discovery, while it opens a 
new destiny for the Indian, will ultimately 
civilize him and merge him, as a citizen, 
into the general body politic of the United 
States. 





THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


Waen Edward Everett Hale once desired 
to write a sketch of typical and practi- 
cal Christian self-devotion, it occurred to 
him that the hero ought to be a mem- 
ber of the medical profession, because 
that profession is in its very nature the 
best expression of the law of divine charity. 
No other profession is mire fully the out- 
growth of and expression of the Curistian 
idea than is the medical. It was out of this 
conviction that Mr. Hale conceived the 
most perfect story he ever wrote, “‘In His — 
Name.” 

In the opeving address of Sir James 
Paget before the British Medical. Congress in 
London, the distinguished president of the 
Congréss, who stands at the head of his 
profession, uttered the following weighty 
and noble words: ’ 

‘‘ Let us always remind ourselves of the 
nobility of our calling. I dare to claim for 
it that, among all the scicnces, ours, in the 
pursuit and use of trutn, offers the most 
complete and constant union of those three 
qualities which have the greatest charm for 
pure and active minds—novelty, atility, 
and charity. These three, which are some- 
times in so. lamentable disunion, as in the 
attractions of novelty without either utility 
or charity, are in our researches so com- 
bined that, unless by force or willful 
wrong, they hardly can be put asuoder, 


’ And each of them is admirable in its kind; 


for in every search for truth we can not 
only exercise curiosity, and have the de- 
light (the really elemental happiness) of 
watching the —- of a mystery, but, 
on the way to truth, if we look well round 
us, we shall see that we are passing won- 
ders more than the eye or mind can fully 
apprehend, And,as one of the perfections 
of Nature is that in all her works wonder is 
harmonized witb utility, so is it with our 
science. In every truth attained there is 
utility either at hand or among the certain- 
ties of the future. And this utility is not 
selfish; it is not in any degree correlative 
with money-making; it may generally be 
estimated in the welfare of others better 
thin inourown. Someof us may, indeed, 
make money and grow rich; but many 
of those that miniter even to 
the follies and vices of mankind can 
make much more money than we. In all 
things costly and vainglorious they would 
far surpass us, if we would compete with 
them. Wehad better not compete where 
wealth is the highest evidence of success. 
We can compete with the world in the 
nobler ambition of being counted among . 
the Jearned and the good who strive to 

make the future better and happier than 
the past. And to this we shall attain if we 
will remind ourselves that, as in every pur- 


‘suit’ of knowledge, there is the charm of 
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novelty and in every attainment of truth 
utility, so in every use of it there may be 
charity. I do not mean only the charity 
which is in hospitals or in the service of 
the poor, great as is the privilege of our 
calling in that we may be its chief minis- 
ters; but that wider charity which is prac- 
ticed in a constant sympathy and gentleness. 
iu patience and self-devotion. And it is 
surely fair to hold that, as in every search 
for owledge we may strengthen our 
intellectual power, so in every practical 
employment of it we may, if we will, im- 
prove our moral nature; we may obey the 
whole law of Christian love; we may illus- 
trate the highest induction of scientific 
philanthropy. 

“Let us, then, resolve to devote our- 
selves to the promotion of the whole science, 
art, and charity of medicine. Let this 
resolve be to us as a vow of brotherhood, 
and may God help us in our work.” 

These are very noble words. They may be 
studied not by the physician alone, but by 
the teacher, the minister, the lawyer, the 
statesman, by any man in any useful call- 
ing; for the best praise of any busi- 
ness is pot that it makes money, but 
that it benefits the world. Hardly any 
other profession does this so conspicu- 
ously as the medical, and so no other 
profession deserves higher honor; but the 
teacher, certainly, and we believe the 
clergyman, the jurist, the statesman, the 
artisan may equally find, if he have will 
and skill to do it, the qualities of novelty, 
utility, and charity, and, therefore, a real 
nobility. Whatever profession or busi- 
ness, there is no nobility in it if it is pur- 
sued chiefly for money-making. Charity is 
something higher than riches, and we are 
glad to have the Medical Congress tell the 
world so. It is a good sermon. 





THE GOSPEL BY AUCTION. 





FoRTUNATELY, in this country such a dis- 
graceful scene cannot be exhibited by the 
Church as is not of a very unfrequent occur- 
rence in Great Britain. A single item in 
the British papers tells the story of two 
clergymen whose property was seized and 
sold at auction for offenses against the Es- 
tablished Church. 

One of these cases is of a Ritualistic 
clergyman of the Church of England, Mr. 
Green, who has been imprisoned for months 
for contumacy, in refusing to yield to the 
orders of his bishop in the matier of cer- 
tain practices which his church are agreed 
with him in having performed as religious 
observances, The expenses of his trial and 
various charges assessed against him have 
amounted to $2,250, and his property bas 
been seized and sold at auction to satisfy 
the claim, which was for a purely ecclesias- 
tical, and not at all a civil offense. We do 
not raise the question now, nor do we care, 
whether the ritualism he practices is a 
ridiculous tomfvolery or not; nor do we 
care whether he takes pleasure in posing as 
a martyr before the English world. We 
kuow this, that to take away a man’s 
physical liberty and his property because 
he and his people wish to worship God in a 
certain way is an intolerable oppression and 
tyranny, whether under the forms of law or 
not, and that the Ritualists in the Anglican 
Chureh have as much right to be angry 
as had the Puritans, when they were 
suffering in a similar way from the 
Church of England, or the Anglican 
martyrs under Queen Mary. We do 
not complain of ecclesiastical pains and 
censures, An ecclesiastical court has a 
perfect right to condemn Mr. Green and 
excommunicate or remove him, provided 
it be done legally; but no Church has the 
moral right (o take the civil sword and rob 
aman of his property, his liberty, or his 
life, because he teaches religiously what is 
not believed by his denomination. This is 
an axiom with us. It bas been for a cen- 
tury a part of our civil law; but Europe is 
yet very slow to learn it. Petitions offered 
to Parliament have bad no effect, and Mr. 
Greev must still lie in prison or yield bis 
professed convictions and submit to his 
bishop. We hope he will not do the latter. 

The other case is that of Mr. Rennie, a 
United Presbyterian clergyman in Glasgow. 
He has a neighbor of the Established 
Church of Scotland whose parsonage, 
called the Movkton Manse, needed repairs. 
For this purpose voluntary subscriptions 
among his church and congregation would 
have been solicited, had he been an Ameri- 
can pastor; but they do things differently 


Vin Scotland. Assessments for this purpose 
were laid on the neighboriog property- 
holders, and, among others, on Mr. Ren- 
nie, the minister of a different and 
rival church. He refused to pay, and his 
effects were sold under the hammer. Imag- 
ine such a state of things here! Suppose 
Dr. Manning, representing the old Congre- 
gational standing order of Boston, to need 
new plumbing in his parsonage. Instead 
of asking the officers and members of the 
Old South to pay the expense, he bas the 
expense distributed among his neighbors, of 
all denominations, and, when Phillips 
Brooks refuses to submit to the imposition, 
he seizes his library and has it sold at auc- 
tion. Imagine Dr. Chambers, of this city, 
representing the cld Dutch standing order 
of Manhattan Island, requiring Bishop 
Potter to pay an assessment to paint and 
paper his ‘‘ manse,” op penalty of having 
his gown and bands sold at auction. They 
will do these things better in Great Britain 
ina few years. Great progressis making, 
and already a considerable element in the 
Established Churches is ready for religious 
liberty. It will come very soon iv Scotland, 
and in England cannot be delayed much 
beyond the century. 


Elitovial Hotes. 


Tue prevailing discouragement had settled 
last Saturday night into positive hopelessness, 
when, almost by miracle, the President rallied 
Saturday night from the very brink of the 








grave, and there is now (Monday) real ground 
to hope that he will recover. We can hardly 
trust ourselves to express the grateful joy, 
not yet become assurance, with which we 
read the dispatches from Washington, all 
hopeful again, and thank God with a 
strange wonder that the prayers of the 
people have been answered, and that it 
seems as if the terrible crisis had been 
passed. Un Friday even the most sanguine 
of his watchers aud physiciaus gave up hope. 
The pbysiciaus told Mrs. Garileld that they 
believed her Lusband must die. She refused 
to believe it. He was wandering ip his mind, 
almost unconscious, and it seemed as if he 
could not recover, he had sunk so far. [u his 
most conscious moment he asked the doctor 
if it were worth while to keep up the struggle 
any longer. They encouraged him to hope 
and used heroic methods to stimulate nutri- 
tion, and at last he seemed to pass the crisis 
successfully. The swollen gland began to dis- 
charge more freely and to relieve the pressure 
which clogged the brain. The digestive or- 
ganus maintained their tone. He asked for 
milk toast and wauted to see * Mollie,” and 
now we really begin to think that perhaps the 
blood poison is being eliminated, and, though 
all hospital experience is against it, he will 
recover. God grant it! 


SECRETARY BLAINE was Walking arm aud 
arm wiih President Garfield when the latter 
was shot by the murderous Guiteau. He was 
consequently an eye-witness of the deed, and 
was amoung the first to minister to the wants of 
the wounded and prostrate man. Since that 
moment special responsibilities have fallen 
upon him, holding, as he does, what is re- 
garded as the first position in the Cabinet. 
All must concede that his bearing and gen- 
eral deportment during the weary weeks of 
the President’s ensuing sickness, while form- 
ing but a brief chapter in his history, deserve 
to be remembered and spoken of in terms 
of warm commendation. Mr. Blaine has said 
and done a great many brilliant things; but 
he never appeared better in the eyes of the 
American people, never more perfectly en- 
joyed their confidence, and never had 
more friends than at this moment. While 
he has wisely managed the affairs Of 
his department, without the aid and 
direction of the President, so that the country 
has suffered no harm, his deportment toward 
the President and his family, as well as toward 
General Arthur, has evinced alike the purest 
sympatby and the most refined and delicate 
common sense. Fluctuating between hope 
and fear, with the changing phases of the 
President’s condition, be has been carcful in 
all his dispatches about the President to selec, 
words that the people could readily under. 
stand and use words with the most scrupu- 
lous regard to the exact truth. His daily dis- 





patches on this subject have been quite ag 
valuable as the bulletins of the surgeons in 
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recording the progress of this mournful case. 
The people cannot fail to give Secretary Blaine 
their hearty thanks for having been a plain 
and honest truth-teller in respect to a matter 
that was commanding the deepest thoughtful- 
ness and interest of the whole country, as 
well as engaging the earnest sympathy of the 
civilized world. The nation and the President 
have alike had a most worthy representative 
in Secretary Blaine. At this writiug the 
President is not dead; but, should he die, 
General Arthur could do no wiser thing than to 
strenuously urge Mr. Blaine to remain in his 
present position as a member of the Cabinet. 
We see no good reason why the President’s 
death should lead to any change in the Cabinet. 


WE see it said that a “ Garfield myth” is 
growing up, which it will be hard to separate 
from true history. Whether true or mythical 
we do not know, but the story told in Mor- 
day’s dispatches of the way Mrs. Garfield re- 
ceived the announcement last Friday that the 
physicians had given up hope is beautiful 
enough to be either. The story says that 
the surgeons, after the alarming symptoms of 
the morning, decided that it was useless longer 
to continue the struggle, and two of their 
number were selected to wait upon Mrs. 
Garfield, and to inform her that med- 
{eal science could do no more and 
that she must prepare for the worst. Mrs. 
Garfield heard the news with great com- 
posure, and, smothering her emotion, arose 
and said: “Gentlemen, you shall not give 
him up. He is not going todie. He is going 
tolive. Ifeel, [knowit. Go back to your 
post, every one of you, and leave it not until 
every remedy is exhausted, until death itself 
has set his seal upon him; for I will not believe 
that be is dying. Go back and do what you 
ean. You cannot do more; but don’t give up. 
I am his wife, and I say that we will not 
give up until the end itself is upon us.” 
Whether true or not, Mrs. Garfield’s behavior 
has been that of as true and brave a woman as 
ever lived. He chose well when he chose the 
school-mistress. 


CoLONEL Cas, of South Carolina, who on 
the 5th of July, 1880, killed Colonel Shannon, 
in a duel, and was subsequently indicted for 
murder and then acquitted, when he ought to 
have been convicted and hung, has published 
a pamphlet in reply to criticisms upon bis 
conduct in the newspapers of South Carolina, 
especially the Charleston News, whose editor 
he denounees in the sharpest terms. That he 
has felt the necessity of making a reply isa 
good sign as to the anti-dueling public senti- 
ment of that state. The simple truth is that 
Cash is a wiliful murderer, who deserves hang- 
ing, if any man ever did, and he should be 
branded as such. He challenged Shannoa to 
fight a duel on a most frivolous pretext; and 
when the latter declined to accept. the chal- 
lenge, he then published him as a coward, and 
in various ways goaded him to combat. He 
admits in his pamphlet that he said to a 
friend, just before the fighting: ‘‘If Colonel 
Shannon does not disable. me before I shoot, I 
will send my bullet through his beart.’’ This 
is just what be did and what, by his own 
showing, he intended todo. The judges who 
presided at both of his trials ruled, as a matter 
of law, that his action was that of willful 
murder; yet in one of the trials the jury dis- 
agreed and in the other acquitted him. We 
do not see that bis pampblet mends the mat-. 
ter at all, unless murder in a duel isto be 
cousidered as excasable. We are glad to ob- 
serve that public sentiment in South Carolina 
is undergoing a healthful change on this sub- 
ject. It will not be safe for Colonel Cash to 
commit another ducl-murder. 


THE Globe, of this city, which ts a weekly 
newspaper published by colored men and 
paturally devoted tothe special interests of 
their race in this country, thinks that colored 
people are not and ought not to be satistied 
with their present status in the Republican 
Party. They are, with but few exceptions, 
Republicans, and help to make the majorities 
by which Republicans carry elections; but 
they are rarely nominated as candidates for 
office and seldom receive appointments to 
office. The Giobe intimates that their atten- 
tion is being turned to this neglect to bestow 
official honors upon them, and that it would 
be well for the Republican Party to consider 
the point, and, if it wants colored votes, to 
deal more justly with the colored race in the 
distribution of offices. The theory that we 
bold upon this subject is that no one should 
be elected or appointed to office or excluded 
therefrom by reason of his color, whether it 
be black or white. We would just as soon 
vote for a black man as a white man, and 
would vote for neither if we did not regard 
him as a suitable candidate. We would adopt 
the same rule in making appointmenis to 
office. Office isa public trust, and not aa in- 
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body of voters in this country to be excluded 
as race from office and limited to the simpie 
business of casting ballots. We are not at all 
surprised that the question of public oflices 
for their race should attract their attention. 
It wii continue to do so as they rise in the 
ecale in social life. 


A CORRESPONDENT who signs himself as “* A 
Constant Subscriber’’ calls our attention ap- 
provingly to Dr. Spear’s articles of July 7th 
and 28th on Federal jurisprudence, especially 
to his comments on the Eleventh Amendment 
to the Constitution, and then proceeds to say: 

“Tf the people made the United States 

courts and paid for them, wuy should they not 
have the right of adjudieaticn of said courts 
against a/i parties? If the United States Cou- 
stitution denies the right of avy state Lo pass 
laws against the laws of contract, bow can the 
United States pass laws so positively against 
the laws of contract as the Eleventh Aimend- 
ment and be at all consistent?. Is not any 
Congress that exists without abolishing the 
Eleventh Amendment derelict in duty and a 
party to swindling the sovereign people of 
their right to ask the adjudication of the 
United States courts? If any act passed by 
Conyress and the people can be unconstitu- 
tional, it must be such laws as the Eleventh 
Amendment.”’ 
We entirely agree with this correspondent, as 
does Dr. Spear, that the adoption of the Elev- 
enth Amendment withdrew from the creditors 
of states a most impoitant protection against 
the fraudulent repudiation of their just claims, 
and that the protection ought to be restored by 
the adoption of another amendment. It is 
well, however, to remember that the people of 
the United States did this, and that they only 
can undo their own work in .this particular, 
Congress has no power to abolish the Eleveuth 
Amevdment, as this correspondent seems to 
suppose. He should recollect, also, that the 
jurisdiction of the courts of the United States 
extends only to the cases and controversies 
designated iu the Constitution, and not to all 
matters that may be the subjects of litigation 
between parties. Their jurisdiction is inten- 
tionally limited. 

GENERAL WICKHAM, who bas assumed to be 
and has been generally accepted as the leader 
of the Republican Party in Virginia, being de- 
feated in his purpose to put a distinctively 
Republican ticket into the field, has published 
a letter in which he declares his purpose this 
Fall to vote with the Bourbon Democrats. 
The great body of the Republicans of Virginia 
is beartily in favor of a coalition with the Re- 
adjusters and will suppert their ticket, as the 
only means of defeating the Bourbon Demo- 
crats and securing a free ballot and honest 
count of the votes in that state, General 
Wickham, a defeated and disappointed leader, 
has simply kieked out of the traces and gone 
over tothe enemy. He will have little or no 
following among Virginia Republicans- but 
will rather by them be regarged as a renegade, 
if not a political hypocrite. He has cut loose 
from the Republican Party in that state, and 
can gain no standing among Democrats, and, 
hence, may as well consider his political 
career ended. We have no doubt that the Re- 
publicans of Virgivia have acted wisely in not 
putting a ticket into the fleld and in joining 
their forces with the Mahone men, to defeat 
the Bourbon Democracy. They had not the 
slightest chance of their own success; and, as 
between the Readjusters and the Bourbons, 
their interests and, as we believe, the general 
interests of the state, especially of the colored 
people, who form the larger portion of the 
party, will be better served by the defeat of 
the latter. Asto the debt question, the Bour- 
bons are really no better than the Readjusters, 
notwithstanding their wordy professions on 
the subject. 





Tue Greenbackers of this state last week 
held their state convention and nominated 
their candidates for the Fall campaign, not 
expecting, of course, to elect a single one of 
them. One would suppose that, since the re_ 
sumption of specie payments and the resulting 
prosperity of the country, nothing would be 
left of the Greenback party. This is the fact 
so faras any practical impression upon the 
policy of the country is concerned; and yet 
in a few of the states the form of a party 
organization survives, with just followers 
enough to keep up the form alittle longer. A 
year or twomore will finish the form, and then 
the Greenbackers, Jike the ‘‘ Know-Nothings” 
of some years since, will be a completely de- 
funct party. ‘Their financial theory can have 
vo permanent foothold among the American 
people. ‘The experience of the world, after 
many trials, is against it, and this is quite 
enough to settle its fate. The New York 
Gieenbackers propose in their platform that 
all persons who are performing any executive 
service, whether under the national or stste 
governments, shall during the period of such 
performance be deprived of their right to 
vote. It is hardly necessary to cite any other 
evidence cf their political lunacy. A conven- 





strument of party or race patronage, The 
colored people, however, form too large a 


tion that could adopt such a doctrine is sim- 
ply demented. 
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Is a letter on the paper of Professors Hodge 
and Warfield and that of Professor Briggs on 
Inspiration, Professor Francis L. Patton says 
of the former that it ‘not only affirms the 
absalute inerrancy of Scripture, but contains 
a very able defense of it.’ In the expression 
* absolute inerrancy ’’ Professor Patton has hit 
the real point of the question. The real ques- 
tion which needs answering is not that of 
manner of inspiration—whethber by dictation 
or superinteudence, whether verbal or plenary— 
but simply this, whether there are any errors of 
apy sort in the Scriptures, [t is an absurd and 
un-Bacovian method to argue that inspiration 
must be sv and 60 complete, to correspond with 
this or that other doctrine, or to give value to 
this or that revelation, before we have 
first answered tbe question of fact, wheth- 
er it actually is inerrant. It is time 
enough to show that inspired Scripture 
cannot err when we have first shown that 
there is no known case in which it does err. 
The demonstration that it does not err will be 
the strongest evidence that it cannot err. 
What we need is, first of all,a discussion of 
the dutu of a doctrine of Inspiration, Why 
will not Professors Hodge, Warfield, Briggs, 
etc. lirst show us just what the several books 
of Scripture claim for themselves or for the 
older books, what they assume, and what they 


allow? Does Matthew claim inerrant inspira- 
tion? Does John? Does Paul? Do we fairly 
judge from their writings that their contem- 
porerics allowed the claim, and did they write 


on the basis of confessed infallible authority ? 
Are there avy actual mistakes of fact or truth 
in their writings? If so, let us bave them, 
acd then we ehall know whether we are com- 
pelled or not to deny plenary, inerrant inspira- 
tion. 


A Few months before Deau Stanley’s death 
& geptieman (American, we believe) who had 
been reading his article on “ Baptism” in The 
Nineteenth Century for last October, wrote to 
bim, asking that, as he bad admitted that 
achange from immersion to sprinkling took 
place in the Early Church, he would please 
inform him ‘ by whose authority this change 
in the mode and subjects was brought about.” 
The reply was as follows: 

“ Dear Sivr:—L am much obliged for your 

kind letter; but on the subject of baptism I 
have said alithat 1 have to say {tu the article 
to which you refer. The change belug good 
lor something, says the person addressed, 
which I cannot make out, as the Dean’s writ- 
ing is most abominable], it is, in my opinion, 
according to the mind of Christ.” 
The correspondent, who publishes the letter in 
the London Baptist, does not seem to regard 
the answer as satisfactory. This, we suppose, 
may be considered as settled, that, if a change 
in anything is good, it is according to the mind 
of Christ. The only question is whether an 
or‘inance appointed by Christ is so sacred that 
nochange can be goo’, It appears to us that 
in the mind of Christ the ordinance is only a 
means to au end. The end is all that Christ 
cared for when on earth, or cares for now. If 
eny ordinance of his, or if his method of per- 
formiog it, fails to meet in the best way the 
end he had in view, he would, if he were on 
earth, modify it. And we should judge that 
what be would do, if he were with bis Church, 
that Church has the right to do, always holding 
fast to the great purpose which was to be 
gained by his Word and bis worship. 

Ly its issue of August the Journal of Science, 
speaking of the appearance of petroleum at 
Titusville iu little cavities wade by the spade, 
said: 

** There are many theories ip regard to this 
unheard-of presence of petroleum iv large 
sn so near the surface. One is that 
the oil is the Jeakage of tanks and pipe-lines, 
which bas sunk futo the earth until it reached 
the gravelly deposit In which it is now found 
in pools. Another is that this d¢poit has 








been forced up from the true petroleum sand 
stratum by some unkuowa agency, and caught 
and retained iu the stratum, where it now 
lies.”’ 


We have vever beard of The Review and Herald, 
organ of the Seventh-Day Adventists, claiming 
to be a scientific journal. Nevertheless, it 
decides that the latter theory is the correct 
one, and it asks w/y it is that “‘ petroleum and 
other inflawmable substances’ are thus being 
“forced up.” It has a reason to suggest: 


**Is it not that the Lord is preparing the fuel 
for the burning day, when he shall be revealed 
in tiaming tire? ‘The prophet speaks of a time 
whea the dust shall become brimstone and the 
streams burning pitch. To the people who 
lived when the prophet wrote, it was, vo 
doubt, a wondrous mystery bow this could be 
Tousitisnot Aland petroleum-soaked, and 
streams bearing Upon their surface the inflam- 
mable liquid, would, if ignited, present to the 
eve of the beholder a literal fulfi]iment of the 
prophet’s words. Is not this ‘unknown 
agency,’ then, simply some force used try Di- 
vine Providence to bring to a proper position, 
by fureing it to the surface, that combustible 
material which istoactits part iy the Dery ordeal 
before us? How vasta queuttcy of this there 
may be or over howlarge « partof the earth’s 
surface distributed we kuow not. It, doubt- 
less, exists where now least suspected ; and, 
if it is to be one of the agencies employed iu the 
work referred to, it will be found where its 





presence is needed and that, too, in suitable 
quantities.” 

Such a suggestion asis here made is admirably 
adapted to frighten ignorant people; but we 
find it hard to believe that Elder White, bad 
he lived, could have allowed such an alarmist 
article to appear. Possibly his death has up- 
set our Battle Creek friends. We advise them 
to emulate the calmness of Sister White. The 
same number of The Review and Herald reports 
that she met with the church a week ago last 
Sabbath (Saturday), just two weeks after the 
death of her husband, the distinguished leader 
of the body, and, notwithstanding her feeble 
health, she spoke to a very large congregation 
“for fifty minutes, with great clearness of 
mind and strength of voice,’ and afterward 
“remained to the social meeting which fol- 
lowed, of over thirty minutes’ duration.”’ This 
excellent body of people have the grace of 
faithful continuance in religious services. At 
daily family worship it is their habit to expect 
every member of the household, old and 
young, to pray in turn, according as the Spirit 
gives them utterance. 

We have expressed our suspicion tbat the 
larger part of the Coucord teachings were 
commonplace or bousense. We have just re- 
ceived a triple number of The Platonist which 
contains some of the points of the Concord 
studies, and we turn to the leading article, a 
lecture before the Concord School of Philoso- 
phy, by Dr. H. K. Joues. After telling us that 
feeding the soul is more important than feed- 
ing the body, Dr. Jones proceeds : 

‘“We have entertained the view, even as a 
conclusion, that all tbis terrestrial scene of 
matter and solidities is merely apparition, ap- 
prehended by the senses; the flowing image 
of something stable which must be identified 
by intellect. This view is supported by the 
— testimony of natural science and the 
righest logical thought, ancient and modern. 

‘* Io this view the sphere of time and space 
is the panorama of the universal psychic mo- 
tions of the realms of belogs; and outside of 
there motions and processes of being there is 
no time and no space. Time is duration and 
continuity of process, or itis quantity of mo- 
tion, and space {s quantity of time, and their 
realization is change—experience. 

‘From this point of view, matter is an as 

pect or apparition to sense, of motion ; and 
motion is an apparition of force, and so there 
is no objective substantive essence of matter. 
So much is demonstrated In natural science, 
and logical thought declares a nature that is 
self-motive—namely, entity; inasmuch as 
matter, nov-entity, confessedly is not self- 
moved. And force is predicated only of 
entity, and force is from entity.” 
Now, if all this means anything, the meaningis 
most successfully concealed. The “ elusive- 
ness’’ of it would make it pass as poetry with 
the modern critic. We cannot deny the truth 
of what Dr. Jones says of one phase of the 
soul’s duality: 

‘In its partial consciousness and exclusive 

corporeal determinations, limited to the exer- 
cise of the faculties relating it to the seeming 
and transient side of the world, the soul is in 
the realization of its individuality.” 
It isis a relief toturn frem such verbiage to 
the lucid clearness of Plato (or “ Platon,” 
as Dr. Jones calls bim) and read in the 
“Timeus’’ or the “ Apologia” clear, intelli- 
gible sense. 


Tue Catholic Standard bas a reply to Tue 
INDEPENDENT. It declares that our “ refer- 
euce to ‘magic’ and to God’s not requiring 
*the methods of magic to convert or save the 
soul’ is blasphemous.’’ After defining the 
blasphemy which inheres in the opinion that 
regeneration by baptism would be magical, it 
continues : 

“Alike remark holds good of Tue InpE- 
PENDENT’S denial of the ——- efficacy of 
the Sacrament of Extreme Unction, and its in- 
sinuation that the anointing of the sick, as di- 
rected by St. James, was intended by bim to be 
a natural medicinal remedy for bodily allments. 
If it were a natural medicinal remedy, how 
comes it that Protestant ministers universally 
abstain fiom employing it? But itis useless 
to argue with blasphemous disbelief. The 
words of St. James remain of record: ‘If he 
[the sick man] be in sins, they shall be forgiven 
him.’ Protestant ministers do not attempt 
even to administer this holy sacrament, Le- 
cause they feel and know that to them the 
promise and the delegated power of Christ do 
not belong: ‘ Whose sins ye forgive, they ars 
forgiven.’ Tae INDFPENDENT 13 driven, in ics 
attempt to give even a show of plausibility to 
its distelief, into a direct denial of the very 
wo'ds of Sacred Scripture.” : 
This is rathe: harsh language. Why will not 
our censorious friend read the whole passage 
when he will find that it gives no support to 
the sacrament of Extreme Unction? Thatisa 
rite administered not to all the sick, but to 
the hopelessly so ; not in view of recovery, but 
of dissolution. It is reserved for the last hour; 
its ob{ect is to give spiritual strength to over- 
come Satan in the dying hour: to secure in- 
direct forgiveness of mortal sins and direct 
forgiveness of venlal elus; and to remove the 
weakness of the spiritual facuities caused by 
sin. cor these purposes the priest anoints, 


with consecrated oil, the eyes, ears, nos‘rils 
mouth, nands, and feet, praying with each 
unction that God will forgive the sins com- 
mitted by each of these organs. Now, com- 





pare with this the assumed basis of the rite in 
James v, 14, 15, “Is any among you sick?” 
There is nothing here about the last, “ ex- 
treme”? hour. The “elders” are to be called ; 
not a single priest. Why is this? Because 
the chief remedy was prayer, and the prayer 
of two or three was to be preferred to that of 
one, who would be enough to do the anoint- 
ing. ‘‘ Let them pray over him” is, then, the 
direction, “‘ anointing him with oil in the name 
of the Lord.”’ The chief thing was prayer, 
aod the anointing is put in a subordinate, 
participial clause. ‘‘And the prayer of faith 
shall save bim that is sick, and the Lord shall 
raise him up ”’ It seems, then, that recovery 
was the expecied result, and not dissolution. 
We may, then, believe that, if that was the 
object, the anointing had the same purpose as 
the prayers, and was looked upon as a cura- 
tive agency—a physical one, as the prayer was 
aspiritual one. We confess that the Church 
in its wisdom. has dropped the habit of using 
oil forthe purpose. Even the Catholic and 
Greek Churches do not. Is it not a Catholic 
dogma that the Spirit of God in the Church is 
supreme, and so seals and interprets the testi- 
mony of the Spirit in the Scriptures ? 


WE are very glad just now to see more at- 
tention directed to our Southern writers, or, 
rather, perhaps, to see them claiming the 
attention of a less sectional audience. For 
this reason it pleases us to publish this week 
an article by Miss Willard on the subject. 
The September Seribver’s Monthly (or, as we 
shall hereafter have to say, Century Monthly) 
gives an editorial discussion of the same sub- 
ject, putting Mrs. Burnett and George W. 
Cable at the head of tie list of those who have 
given most promise during the last five years. 
Of Sidney Lanier it says: 

** Sidney Lanier is arare genius. No finer 
nature than his has America produced. His 
work is not popular, vor is it likely to become 
80, for his mind is of an unusual cast and his 
work is of an exceptional character. He isa 
man of more varied culture, perbaps, than any 
one of those we have meutioned. The world 
of American letters will unite with us in the 
hope that the delicacy of his health will not 
interfere with the full unfolding and expres- 
sion of his power.”’ 

We have never printed wore genuine poems 
than some of Mr. Lanier’s; but it is unde- 
nlable that the literary productiveness of the 
South is by no means yet what may be ex- 
pected, but is quite as great as could be ex- 
pected where so few have bad the benefit of 
a stimulating public-school system. 

» 


Tue population of Canada, as shown by the 
census taken on the 4th of last April, amounts 
to 4,350,933, which is about equal to that of 
the State of Pennsylvania. The increase of 
population during the last decade was 865,172, 
which is at a less rate than the increase of 
population in the United States. The last de- 
cade added to our population nearly three 
times as much as the total population of the 
Dominion of Canada. During this decade the 
immigrants from the different countries of 
America arriving in the United States were 
404,024, mostly from Canada, showing that we 
received from that country nearly half as many 
inhabitants as it gained during this period. 
Montreal, Toronto, and Quebec are the only 
considerable cities of Canada, and these are 
not larger tban the third-rate cities of the 
United States. Montreal bas 140,682 inhab- 
itants, which is less than the City of Washing- 
ton by some seven thousand; Toronto has 
86,445, or less than the city of Albany; apd 
Quebec bas 62,477, which is smaller than the 
population of New Haven. The natural desti- 
nation of the Dominion of Canada is incorpora- 
tion into the United States, and there can be 
but little doubt that ultimately this will be 
realized. Such a change would contribute 
greatly to the growth and wes! 'h of that coun- 
try and would work no rea! harm to Great 
Britain. 


Tue week has had two army scandals. The 
one is that young Lieutenant Flipper, the only 
colured graduate of West Point, has been de- 
tected In an attemptto embezzle nearly $4,000 
of Government funds at Fort Davis, where 
he had been put in chseryze of the commissary 
finds. The Army aad Navy Journal well says 
that ‘it is greatly to be regretted that the only 
colored officer now in the United States Army 
should bave been so little mindful not only 
of his owo reputation, but of his responsibili- 
ties as a representative of his race, as to sub- 
‘ect himself to arrest on a charge of embezzle- 
ment.” It « greatly to be regretted, should 
the charge prove true. Another officer, we re- 
ucet to say, has proved so forgetful of bis re- 
sronsibility eas a representative of the Cau- 
casian rac< as to subject himself to a civil suit 
on charge of embezzling $101,257, and it is be- 
Meved that, when the case of Capt. Howgate 
is fully investigated, the loss will amount to 
459,000, or a hundred doilars for every one 
charged to the sin of Lieut. Flipper. Our 
Negroes seem to have been very unfortunate 





in their representattves tp the army ; but there 
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have been too few of them to establish any 


general rule. 


It looks as ‘f it were true that one of the 
Cornell crew is guilty of the charge of sell- 
ing to gamblers the races in which they were 
engaged. The reports from Europe and those 
from America agree too fully to leave very 
much doubt that he had engaged for a consid- 
eration, before sailing for Europe, to lose all 
but the first race in which the crew should be 
engaged. Of course, this unprecedented piece 
of jobbery is a bad stain on college athletics 
and is especially unfortunate for a young col- 
lege like Cornell. It would go hard with a 
man against whom sucha charge could be 
proved in any college in America. He could 
not live in one of them. There is, bowever, 
this negative comfort: the stain adheres 
only to college athletics. We believe that there 
are other interests besides athletics in which 
college students are concerned. Some students 
neglect the cultivation of the high art of boat- 
ing, losing all the benefit of the distinguished 
associations into which it draws its faith- 
ful votaries, and giving up all the profit that 
might come from intelligent betting, and 
devote their time and labor to scholastic and 
literary pursuits. Instead of pulling at the 
rowlock, they thumb the dictionary. Instead 
of enlarging the biceps, they develop the brain. 
Instead of fitting themselves for distiuction in 
a canoe, they are fitting themseives for posi- 
tions of influence in the learned professions 
and in the goverument of the state. It is a 
question between sculls and skulls, and the 
Cornell disgrace falls on the sculls without 
brains, and not on the skulls with brains. We 
hope that sume of our college boys, those in 
the last category, will take comfort from this 
fact. 


THart Siloam inscription is being very care 
fully studied. Welearn from The Atheneumthat 
the officers of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
have had the lime deposited in the letters 
cleaned out with muriatic acid, and a good 
squeeze taken. After seeing it, Professor Sayce 
gives up his ideathat it might be as old as the 
time of David or Solomon, but does not feel 
at liberty to anticipate those who have the 
new copy in hand in their opinion. The last 
revised translation shows that it was ap en- 
gineer’s or excavator’s note of the success of 
the two parties, as they met excavating from 
the two ends. It would read as follows: 

‘* Behold the excavation! Now this is the 

history of the tunnel. While the excavators 
‘were lifting up the pick and while there were 
yet three cubits to be broken through, . . . 
each called to his neighbor, for there was an 
excess in the rock onthe right. They rose 
ae . they struck on the west of the 
excavation, the excavators struck, each to 
meet the other, pick to pick. And the waters 
flowed from their outlet tothe Pool for a dis- 
tance of a thousand cubits; and |three- 
fourths ?] of a cubit was the hight of the rock 
for tunnel] toward the head of the excavation 
here.” 
It seems certain that there is no date or name 
of a king given, though the adventurer, 
Shapira, pretended to read on it the name of 
King Uzziab. But nobody believes Shapira. 
He has too many frauds on his hands. We 
may add that further accounts show that the 
great discovery of relics at the rock tomts of 
Thebes does not include the mummies of 
Thothmes the Great and Rameses the Great, 
though it does include those of other kings 
of the same name. 





AT the meeting of the British Medical Con- 
gress Qy. Bristowe, F. R. S., gave an address 
on Homeopathy, iy which be demonstrated 
tothe satisfaction of himself and his bearers 
that Hahnemann and bis followers have pur- 
sued a false method of medicine. They were, 
however, honest and diligent students of thera- 
peutics, and, with a consciousness that he 
would oppose the sentiments of bis hearers, he 
proceeded to argue that the prevalent rule fore 
biddiug consultation with them is undignified 
and unwise: 

** He did not ask them to accept his opinion; 
but be asked them to considerit, It was this: 
that when homeopathists were honest of pur- 
pose and well educated, ind regularly quali- 
fied practitioners of medicine, they should be 
dealt with accordingly. He was not going to 
discuss tue vexed question of consultation; 
but he thought he could adduce strong rea- 
sons, if necessary, in favor of the morality of 
that course, and quite believed that good 
might at times result from it to the patient. 
It might be said tnat it would not be conduc- 
ive to the dignity of the profession; but he 
thonght it was more conducive to the maiate- 
nance of true dignity to treat with respect 
those who honestly differed from thein io 
opinion than to hold themselves apart and to 
wrap themrelves up in pharisaical pride. 
What had they to fear from homeopathy? 
Bigots were made martyrs by persecution ; but 
when persecution ceased the would-be mar- 
tyrs sank into insignificance. The rise and 
spread of homeopathy were, he believed, 
largely due to the opposition of the orthodox 
echools, and were the enforced isolation to 
cease the fictitious importance now given to 
homeopathy would cease also. At all events, 
breadth of view aud tolerance of opinion were 
the fitting characteristics of medical] science.” 


The justice of these sentiments seems to us 





more clear than ft did to the doctors who 
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heard him. In the speech accompanying the 
motion of a vote of thanks to Dr. Bristowe 
for his address, Dr. Long Fox (fll-named) de- 
elared, amid applause and hearty laughter, 
that, if the description of Hahnemann’s prin- 
ciples of medicine was true, 

*“*to ask men holding these opinions to as- 
sociate with an honorable member of an bon- 
orable profession in the treatment of a case 
was as if they were to ask the Archbthop of 
Canterbury to associate with the high priest 
of the lowest fetish in Central Africa.” 
Leaving out of the question the insulting lan- 
guage of Dr. Long Fox, is it not true that he 
greatly misrepresented the homeopathists in 
assuming that they still accept the principles 
of Hahnemann? So far as we know, his doc- 
trine of the psoriasie nature of disease is entire- 
ly given up by his followers. Very many of 
them, if not now the mafority of their best 
practitioners, are not bound by the doctrine 
of dilutions. They give as concentrated medi- 
cinesas anybody else. Dr. Bristowe himself 
described the modern developments of home- 
opathy as ‘in direct contradiction of home- 
opathic principles.” We believe that from 
change in practice, on one side and the other, 
the two schools of practice are separated by a 
much narrower distance than formerly, and 
our hearty sympathy is with the charitable 
view of Dr. Bristowe, who would put the 
patient’s needs in advance of the doctor’s 
scnsitiveness. 


..Every week The New Jerusalem Messenger 
stirs our remorse. It publishes at the head of 
its columns every week a brief and admirable 
form of creed which might be adopted by 
almost any believer. We were so misguided as 
to express pleasure that it had not been thought 
worth while to put into this statement of 
faith the one point which unhappily differen- 
tiates the New Jerusalem Church—namely, its 
acceptance of the revelations of Swedenborg. 
The very next week The New Jerusalem Messen- 
ger set to work to do the thing which we had 
praised it for not doing ; and now we are pained 
every week in seeing the new appendixto the 
creed, stating ‘tat this spiritual sense, or the 
key for its attainment, constituting the doc- 
trines of a new Church now being established’ 
1s contained in the writings of Emanuel Swe- 
denborg.”’ Alas! that we did not have the fore- 
sight of the Irishman who was driving his pig 
to Cork. 


....We cannot satisfy The Lutheran Stand- 
ard by our efforts to explein the difference 
among members of the Lutheran Synodical 
Conference about predestination. We hope 
with fear we shall escape its criticism when 
we say that the occasion of the difficulty is 
that the Missourians follow the Lutheran 
Standards, which are pronouncedly Calvinistic 
ov the subject of predestination; while their 
opponents in Ohio and elsewhgre follow the 
theologians of the Church, who from the time 
of the formulation of the Standards have gen- 
erally fallen away from their creeds on this 
subject. Luther himself was quite as strict as 
Calvin on predestination. When he once ex- 
pressed the wish that-all bis books were 
burned, so that his followers might rest only 
on the Bible, he expressly excepted one book, 
which fs devoted to defending the most pro- 
notnced views of predestination. 


.-++"*If reportis to be credited,” says The 
Living Church, “ the Chautauqua Lake people 
have done their best to burlesque religion by 
having a sort of sham naval fight on the 
Lake. representing the conflict of infidelity 
and Christianity.” ‘‘ Report’ is wot “‘to be 
credited.” The Chautauqua Lake people are 
not ofthat sort. What is referred to is a lake 
fllumivation, which is an apnual féte. Aji the 
large boats and small boats which ply about 
the lake on that evening are decked with 
Chinese lanterns, in fantastie and beautiful 
styles, and sail in and out and up an4 down in 
» way that gives an extremely beautiful effect. 
The whole is accompanied with fireworks. 
Gentlemen who have seen the Swiss and 
Italian illuminatious of lakes orrivers say that 
they have never seen anything abroad so at- 
tractive. 

.-Boys should never be allowed to carry 
pistols, and, if wives would exercise a similar 
compulsivn on their husbands, the world would 
be better off. Here is an account of a shoot. 
{ug affray in an Illinois town between two chil- 
dren, not ten years old: 

‘A little Swede. named Andersen, and his 
companion, whose name could not be ascer- 
tained, were playing together, when they be- 
came involved in some trivial child’s quarrel. 
The young fellow grew pasei. mately angry, and 
said to the Andersen boy «i'll shoot you!’ 
at the same time drawing a :<¢volver from his 
pocKet and discharving it full at his com- 
panion. The ball, which ‘was of thirty-two 
caliber, entered the boy’s breast and lodged 


avrainet a rib, inflicting quite a ainful though 
not necessaiily fatal wound.’ “ 


That hoy’s mother probably never suspected 
that he had a pistol. 

«++. (he *vangelical Messenger has a **Guer 
rilla ” corres,ondent who does not have much 
dope that our suggestion that th. Evangelical 


Association and the United Brethren ought to 
unite fo a single body will very scon be acted 
on. It says: 

“As is well known, the United Brethren 
make wu specialty of secrecy legislation, or, 
rather, anti-accreey legislation. Our own 
Church, on the contrary, bas always flatly and 
promptiy refused to go any legislating in the 
matter, though just as strongly opposed in 
sentiment to secret society membership as 
they. In mv opinion, the day of marriage is 
yet dist»nt, !f it ever comes. It is hard to see 
what would be gained by such a union.” 
Every such union on the principle of mutual 
forbearance must be a gain. Do try to en- 
courage, and not discuurage the hope of it. 


----The Baptist Courier mentions the fact 
that, at lust, one Baptist paper (The National 
Baptist) publixhes in full the documentary 
history of the withdrawal by the Southern 
Baptist Mission Board of their appoinment o’ 
Messrs. Stout and Bell as missionaries. We 
are glad that we had collected the documents, 
80 that it could copy them. The leading 
Baptist papers of Boston and New York refused 
io publish even a mild defense of the two 
brethren by a friend of theirs. It is noticeable 
that The Nationa! Buptist is the only really 
official paper in the denomination, being pub- 
lished by the Baptist Publication Society. 


.-Princes are not always wise, certainly 
not Prince Bismarck. Itisa reform greatly 
needed that a single alphabet, and that, of 
course, the Roman, should be used for all the 
European languages. The other day a book 
printed, as very many books of scholarship 
now are, in Roman type was presented to the 
German Chancellor. It was returned to the 
publisher, with a letter from his private secre- 
tary, stating that, ‘‘ according to general rules, 
it was forbidden to present to the imperial 
chancellor any books in German printed with 
Roman letters, because it took the Chancellor 
too much time to read them.”’ 


-.--Zhe Brethren at Work has been examin- 
ing the report of the annual council of the 
Tunkers, and it gives the names of the 
speakers and the number of speeches and 
lines belonging to each. There were 74 
speakers and the highest record for any one 
is 85 speeches and 315 lines. Another man 
made 80 speeches and another 27. One man 
made 23 speeches, but they only averaged 5 
lines each. How would it do to apply this 
system to the Presbyterian Assemblies and 
Methodist Conferences? Wouldn’t it work 
well for some to have the fear of the record 
constantly before their eyes ? 

.. We shall look with considerable interest 
to see what changes will be made in the edi- 
torial management of The Watchman and 
Reflector, a controlling interest in which has 
been purchesed by the Rev. J. C. Foster, an 
experienced Baptist minister of Randolph, 
Mass. As it is hinted that there may be some 
serious changes, we would suggest to the new 
owners that the Baptists have some extremely 
good editors, but that they are very few in any 
denomination. Get the best. 

...It is astonishing that so many otherwise 
sensible people should regard Mr. Vennor, the 
Canadian weather prophet, as anything but an 
arraut humbug. He can make guesses, and so 
can apybody; but nobody, except by vague 
and unscientific guessing, can tell weeks in ad- 
vance what the weather iu detail is to be at 
avy given place, for the simple reason that no 
one can foresee all the conditions upon which 
the solution of the problem depends. 


--grhe reason why the religipus services at 
the centennial celgpbration of the Battle of 
Yorktown are to be Roman Catholic is plain. 
The chairman of the Commission, Senator 
Johnson, of Virginia, is a devout Catholic, and 
he could not do otherwise than to ask the 
Catholic Bishop of Richmond to officiate. 
Possibly he thought the presence of a French 
delegation made it also a matter of courtesy. 
We are not alarmed, 


.. As a remedy for persons annoyed by re- 
ceiving abusive postal cards, the Postmaster- 
General has decided to issue an order anthor- 
izing postmasters, at the request of such per- 
sons, given in writing, to destroy such postal 
cards, alike at the place of mailing and that of 
delivery. This, being dome at the request of 
these parties, does not vio'ate their rights, 
while it relieves them from a vexatious nni- 
since. 

..It is quite beside the imark to be con- 
cerned because our colleges graduate so much 
smaller a percentage of ministers than a cen- 
tuary ago. The question is: Does the supply 
equal the demand?’ We suppose it does. 
Certainly the Methodists work bard to keep 
applieauts out of -their conferences, and in 
other denominations a vacant pulpit is suffi- 
ciently besieged with candidates. 

.. Aaovernor St. John, of Kansas, is reported 
as saying t that “it will not be longer than a 
quarter of » century befoge the Government 
at the Dnited States wili prohib!t the mann- 
facture of liquor {fo all parts of the United 





States. © The governor, of course, must ex- 





pect that the Constitution will be so altered 
as to give Conzress the power to enact such a 
law. It now has no such power. 


..It is estimated by Colonel Brady, the 
leader of the coalition Republicans In Virginia, 
that the Republicans of that state will give 
Colonel Cameron at least seventy thousand 
votes. This would insure his election, and 
defeat the Bourbon-Democratic candidate. 
We have no doubt that this fs the best use 
which Virginia Republicans van this Fall make 
of their voting power. 


..We regret that we cannot publish the 
articles sent to us by book agents in response 
to Mr. Wilkinson’s article of a few weeks ago. 
Some express themselves very gratefully for 
this rare recognition of the honorable character 
of the book agent’s work, while others have 
only hard words to utter because he did not 
speak even more favorably of their business. 


.. We would inform a correspondent that, 
when Dr. Crosby expressed the desire that 
Utah might be dynamited, he used the word 
not literally, but figuratively, to indicate im- 
mediate and irresistible action of law. There- 
fore, his appeal to dynamite is no encourage- 
ment to Crowe or Guiteau to use the literal 
dyvamite or powder for illegal purposes. 


.-+-Dean Stanley, being asked whethe he 
sbould be called ‘* Dr. Stanley, or Canon Stan 
ley, or Professor Stanley,’ replied: ‘‘ There is 
only one appellation that I care to be known 
by.”’ Being then asked ‘‘ What is that?’’ he 
answered; ‘‘ Arthur Stanley.” Mere titles do 
not create significance, or add much to the sig- 
nificance which one really possesses. 


..--Colonel Cameron, the Mabone candidate 
for governor, and Major Daniel, the Bourbon 
candidate, are stumping the Stage of Virginia 
together, both speaking from the same plat- 
form to large meetings of both parties. The 
result wil] be determined by the votes of Re- 
publicans, and, if wise, they wil) give their 
support to the Mahone ticket. 


...-General Hancock speaks of Genera! Ar- 
thur in terms of strong commendation and ex- 
presses the confident opinion that, should he 
be called to the presidential office, he would 
discharge the duties of the same with wisdom 
and discretion. His conduct since the shoot- 
ing of the President has been entirely unex- 
ceptionable. * 


«eee The Christian Inte'ligencer quotes the ree 
mark of a distinguished teacher about co-edu- 
cation, and thinks that those who ‘have set 
their teeth to crack this nut have seemed to 
usto be gnawing a file.” Let them not ha 
discouraged, however, and they will find that 
the nut, though a hard file to gnaw, is a sweet 
sugar-plum. 

.-One Republican newspaper, just started, 
is all that can be found In Mississippi; and 
yet this state once gave about 40,000 Republic- 
an majority, and would do the same again, if 
all the people entitled to vote enjoyed the 
right, without molestation or peril to them- 
eelves. Mississippi is to-day ruled by a mi- 
uority. 


..-Senator Lapham, of this state avows 
himself as a ‘‘Stalwart.”” We suggest to the 
Senator that he had better drop this ward al- 
together asa term of political designation. 
It is quite sufficient to be an honest and 
earnest Republican, without adding the 
**Stalwart’’ element to the title. 

..It is a matter of public congratulation 
that Mr. Sessions has been defeated in the 
senatorial conveption of the district which he 
represented in the last New York Legislature. 
Those who denied that he was guilty of the 
charge of bribery admitted that it was plaus- 
ibly located. 

..A very handsome defense does Professor 
Wilkinson make this week of the * Elusive” 
in poetry. As he defines it, ve have no ob- 
jection to make. We agree with him that the 
obscure is always objectionable. Shakespeare’s 
obscurity comes, we suppose, from an imper- 
fect text. 

..It is reported that the Russian Govern- 
ment has decided to request the extradition of 
Hartmann. If the request be made, there will 
be but one course for this Government, and 
that is to decline compliance, on the ground 
that the President has no authority to do other. 
wise. 


.... The Times of this city continues from 
time to time its exposure of the rascalities of 
the “Star-Route” ring. It will not be its fault 
if the public do not understand this business 
in all ite detatls. The marvel is that it should 
have escaped exposure so long. 

...- Taxation for state purposes in Nevada 
thie year is at the rate of ninety cents on the 
hundred dollars, which is the highest rate of 
any state in the Union, and yet even this falls 
short of paying the current expenses of the 
state government. 

.. The Presbyterian Journal is right in saying 
that practeely it makes no difference whether 
call inspiration verbal or plenary. If 








‘plenary’? means anything, a plenary inspira- 
tion must be just as fufallidle or “inerrant’’ 
as a verbal one. 


.seeTbe Democrats of Ohio are taking great 
interest in the Prohibition ticket iv tbat state; 
not because they mean to support it or want it 
to succeed, but because they hope to be aided 
by it in electing their own ticket. 


eoee Why is it that our purists keep repeat- 
ing the old arguments azainst words well 
established or confessedly improper, and for- 
yet that provoking interloper onto? Is it wise 
or right to try to drive it out? 


.-It is a Seotch rumor that Professor 
Robertson Smith meansto enter at the bar. 
We hesitate to believe it, though he would 
be an uncummonly ugly antagonist to meet in 
a Court of Session case, 


....It was after hearing Dean Stanley that a 
chance attendant at Westminster Abbey made 
the oft-quoted remark: ‘I went to hear about 
the way to Heaven, and | only heard about the 
way to Palestine.” 

.-The Boston Journal suggests that it 
would be well to make the Vice-President «a 
member of the Cabinet. A much better thing 
would be to have no Vice-President at all. 








RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
AUBURN, N. Y. 

Send for a Catalogue. Careful work is done in all 
the departments. Particular attention is Sven to 
training in the delivery of sermons. Students in 
— Hall have each a room for study anda bed 

both comfortably furnished. Expenses are 
Tight, "with aid for those who need it. The term be- 
gins Sept. 7th, 1861. 


Lublisher’s De partment, 


SooTHiIne AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


THE STURTEVANT ANNEX. 
‘THE additions to the Sturtevant Hotel,in Broad- 
way, between Twenty-eighth and Twenty- AF, Sts., 
, and the new suites of rooms are 
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Bro. & Co.'s factory is a 


build ing B xi00 ‘feet, five stories and 
is occupied exclusively by this firm. 


PHILADELPHIA DRY GOODS. 
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ing, the well-known historian; of 
Pour e N. "brysoa, FrestGens, of ~~ i an Bank, of 
this city: and of Goce © second, of ‘the 
Cheney Brothers, Manchester, Conn., is suf- 
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While drill is an im t feature, it occupies 
a o pase altogether subordinate to regular studies. As 
he building and grounds, they are every way 


worth of a first-class school, as we | men. having 
Visited the institution > nae last. 
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Financial, 
MR. COE’S PAPER. 


Tur paper of Mr. George 8. Coe, of this 
city, read before the Bankers’ Convention, 
recently held at Niagara Falls, was pre- 
pared to answer the following question: 
‘*What shall be the Currency of the Fu- 
ture?” Mr. Coe assumes in this paper 
that, ultimately (and that, too, at no remote 
period), the. Government will pay the whole 
of its bonded debt. Such payment would, 
of course, leave no Government bonds in 
existence, to be deposited with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as the guaranty for the 
redemption of national bavk-notes. This, 
when it becomes an accomplished fact, 
would necessitate some change in the basis 
of currency issues by the banks. As to 
what this change should be Mr. Coe 
speaks as follows: 


“We are, then, finally, reduced to com- 
mercial assets as the original and only re- 
maining basis of currency issues, And is 
not this, after all, the most natural, useful, 
and reliable foundation for the community 
to rest upon? All financial value consists 
of the gathered results of buman labor. 
These gradual accumulations constitute the 
real capital of socicty; upon them alone 
both the community and the state must 
subsist. From them the Government 
draws its total strength and vitality, and 
the shareof them which cin becontributed 
to it in the form of taxes is everything that 
the state cin possibly possess, All the re- 
served forces of the country are in these 
articles of subsistence and comfort and 
commerce. That country is most inde- 
pendent that has the most of them, and so 
far asit pose-ses them it holds the world 
at command. The business of a bunk is to 
assist inthe exchanee and distribution of 
these productions. both within and without 
the communiiy The condition of that bank 
is soundest and its power most effective 
whose assets are all comnosed of notes, 
drafts, and oirations of the people, thit 
constitute tit'e-deeds to thore articles mest 
demanded for the subsistence and necessi- 
ties of men, and for their comfort and con- 
venience, together with a due proportion 
of ready money, into which all those things 
are exchangeable. The oldest and safest 
institutions in this country and in the civil- 
ized world are commercial banks. The 
history of the various systems of bank-note 
currency fully demonstrates the superiority 
of the commercial basis of security. 

“The important features of the existing 
system are these: (1) the pledge of bonds 
as security for circulating mutes; (2) the 
responsibility of shareholders for another 
amount equal to the'r shares; (3) the public 
exhibition of the bank’s condition by re- 
quirements of sworn reports; (4) the inspec- 
tion by government officials; (5) the reg- 
ular and central redemption of all the 
notes and the retent’o. of a coin deposit 
for that purpose. With the exception of the 
first, these are reasonable, practicable, and 
just regulations, They may all be pre- 
served in a national law, as necessary to 
any substantin] system. In place of the 
security now required, the circulating notes 
mav be limited to a sum equal to one-half 
or three-fourths the cash capital paid in; 
be made a preferred debt in case of failure; 
and carry interest at an extra rate for 
every dav’s delay that they are not re- 
deemed in coin after presentation at the 
home or central office; with the prohibition 
of any circulating notes in the United 
States not embraced within these regula- 
tions, These restrictions will afford per- 
fect security to the public and are suffi- 
ciently severe to prevent any dangerous 
expansion of paper money. In making the 
noteholder a preferred creditor, the cap- 
ital and assets of a bank are substantially 
pledged, as now, for the circulating notes; 
but the institution may meantime be free 
to employ them at its own discretion for 
business purposes. controlled and admon- 
ished by the ceaseless requirements of the 
central coin redemption. Thus will the 
whole power of the organization be re- 
stricted to such commercial uses as will 
keep the entire fund in constant, useful, 
and healthful activity ard give to the 
country a currency so representing and 
keeping pace with its moving industries 
that it will, in the very nature of things, 
always provide for its own redemption.” 


There will be no necessity for resorting 
to the theory of Mr. Coe, or any other the- 
ory, as a substitute for the guaranty bonds 
of the Government until these bonds shall 
pass out of existence; and this will not 
occur in the next thirty years. The ques- 
tion which he discusses is, therefore, not a 
practical one with this generation. It is 
difficult now to determine what will be the 
view taken of the point thirty years hence. 
If the national banking system shall survive 
till the question becomes practical, it will 
be for Consress then to decide whether it 
will continue a sufficient amount of the 
national debt to furnish a guaranty basis 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


for bank currency, or substitute therefor 
the deposit of other securities as such a4 
basis, or provide for the issue of a bank 
currency without any such guaranty. The 
last of these ideas we understand to be the 
theory of Mr. Coe, accompanied with such 
restrictions and qualifications as will be 
best adapted to secure the prompt redemp- 
tion of bank notes, 

What Mr. Coe means by ‘‘ commercial 
assets” as the ‘‘ basis of currency issues” 
by a bank consists in its capital paid in by 
its stockholders and in the notes, drafts, 
and obligations held by it against other 
parties, These are the assets of the bank 
and constitute its means of redeeming its 
circulating notes, Such assets are ordin- 
arily abundantly ample for this purpose; 
and yet the experience of this country, as 
well as of other countries, does not show 
that a bank currency issued simply upon 
the basis of bank assets is safe for the peo- 
ple. This state, as well as other states, 
before the adoption of the National Bank- 
ing Law, required the deposit of negotiable 
securities of the best class as a guaranty 
for the redemption of bank-notes. We 
are of the opinion that no bank should be 
invested with the power of issuing a note 
currency without making a deposit of some 
species of security, that shall always be some- 
what in excess of the currency issued, and 
shall be held! exclusively for the purpose of 
redemption in case the bank fails. This we 
regard as a vital point, whetber the bank be 
organized uvder national or state authority. 

‘‘Commercinl assets,” in the direct pos- 
session of the bank and subject to its use 
and control, are net a sufficient guaranty 
for its note ‘circulation. They do not pro- 
tect the people against mismanagement and 
fraud. They have never done so and we 
no not see by what legal process they can 
be made to do so in the future. These 
assets are directly used in the business of 
banking and are liable to disappear by 
losses; and, hence, something more is 
needed to guarantee bank-notes. Such is 
the plain teaching of experience. We must, 
hence, dissent from Mr. Coe’s theory as to 
“ The Currency of the Future.” 

a 


GAMBLING IN BREADSTUFFS. 


On the 11th of August, after having 
largely advanced, No. 2 red wheat was 
selling at the Produce Exchange of this 
city at $1.80 per bushel, September wheat 
at $1.31}, and No. 2 corn at about 59 cents. 
On the 19th of the same month, after a 
wild speculative excitement, No. 2 red 
wheat sold at $1.46 per bushel, September 
wheat at $1.464, and No. 2 corn at 75 cents, 
On the next day, when the speculative 
cliques, who had been operating for a rise, 
had for the most part sold’ out, No. 2 red 
wheat dropped to $1.39%, September wheat 
to $1.40, and No. 2 corn to 70 cents. These 
fluctuations of price in nine days were, 
hence, as follows: 


No. 2 red wheat.......... $180 $8146 81 30% 
September wheat........ 1 Si 146% 140 
NO. BOOPM........-ee000e 59 7% 70 





What does this fluctuation of prices 
meun? Does it mean any real change 
in the -supply or demand for these 
articles? Not at all. It simply means a 
system of gambling in breadstuffs at the 
Produce Exchange, analogous in all re- 
spects to the corresponding system of 
gambling in stocks at the New York Stock 
Exchenge, with the exception that the 
articles thus manipulated are necessaries of 
life. The general public may be compara- 
tively indifferent as to the rise or fall of 
stocks in Wall Street; but when the price 
of wheat and corn is manipulated by cliques 
of gamblers, then the whole community is 
directly affected by the operation. Con- 
sumers of these products, who must buy 
for immediate consumption, are serious 
sufferers by such speculations. 

The courts have decided that gambling 
contracts are not enforceable by law. It is 
a very fair question whether the law ought 
not to go further, and by positive statute 
forbid such contracts in respect to the 
necessaries of life. In this city, as well as 
in several other cities.of this country, there 
is an organized system of gambling in these 
necessaries of life, which is harmful to the 
general interests of the people, far more so 
than betting on horse-races or selling lottery 
tickets. There is in this gambling nothing 
that gives it the character of 





trade. Ought not the law to interpose its 
power and protect the interests of the 
general public against the manipulations of 
these produce gamblers? 





SECRETARY WINDOM'S ORDER. 


Secretary Wrxpom last week issued an 
order directing the prepayment, without 
rebate of interest, of the unfunded five- 
per-cent. bonds that will become due on 
the 1st of next October. The amount of 
these bonds called for payment on that 
date is about $30,000,000, and, as the hold- 
ers can lose nothing by presenting them at 
once for payment and will gaia the advan- 
tage of heing able to use the money for 
loaning or other purposes, it is supposed 
that most of them will avail themselves of 
the opportunity afforded by the Secretary’s 
order. The evident object of the order is 
to furnish relief to the money market, by 
returning to the channels of business 
funds that have been accumulating and 
lying idle in the Treasury, and that would 
be disbursed in the payment of these bonds 
on the 1st of next October, when all in- 
terest on them will cease. The Govern. 
ment can realize rothing from the money 
held for their redemption at that date, and 
can, hence, lose nothing by their prepay- 
ment, without any rebate of interest, 
while, on the other hand, the prepayment 
will help to give relief to the loan market, 
which for some time has shown signs of 
stringency. The order of Secretary Win- 
dom is one among the many evidences that 
he is not indifferent to the business inter- 
ests of the people and intends, so fur as 
possible, to manage the affairs of the 
Treasury in a way to serve these interests, 





THE PRODUCTION OF SALT. 


FIFTEEN states and territories of the 
Union, according to the Census Report, 
were in 1880 the producers of salt. The 
aggregate production in that year was 29,- 
800,298 bushels. Of this amount 888,958 
bushels were produced by the evaporation 
of sea-water, 944,158 bushels were pro- 
duced from inland Jakes and natural depos- 
its, and $27,967,162 were produced from 
subterranean brines. The amount pro- 
duced by artificial evaporation was 24,969, - 
172 bushels, the remainder being produced 
by solar evaporation. The following fig- 
ures show the production in some of the 
states and territories: 









Bushe!s 
Cie vntcccccccecenese conseses 875,093 
Louisiana... 312,000 
Michigan... 12,423,985 
TACO. c cocvcccsccsesccscoecccovecse 182.408 
BF Fe cncccssavetatecerecectssas 8,748,203 
i vnccccddnccnccescoss cvensscstees 2,650.301 
Pennsylvania... ww. ....0ceccccccseses 851,450 
Vir gimia.. .. 2.20 ceccececesccececeees 425,85 
West Virgimia..........ceeeeee eee: 2,679,488 
WOAR.. ccosccccoccccsesccssess © anew 483,800 


New York and Michigan furnished in 
1880 more than two-thirds of all the salt 
produced in the United States. The pro- 
duction in both states was wholly from 
subterranean brines. Such brines are the 
source of nearly all the salt produced in 
this country. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue tendencies were hardening in char- 
acter throughout the past week in the 
money market and money loaned as high 
as 6 per cent., with the additiun of 1-16 of 
1 per cent. commission. The prevailing 
rates, however, varied from 4 to6 per cent. 
on call loans with acceptable stock collater- 
al. Government bond dealers secured their 
desired accommodations at 24 to 4 per cent. 
Time loans were quoted at 4 to 6 per cent., 
according to the date of maturity and the 
quality of the collateral offered. Prime 
mercantile paper sold at 5 and 6 per cent. 

U. 8S. Bonps.—The condition of the 
Government-bond market was of a de- 
pressed character during the week, and at 
the close the quotations showed a decline of 
¢ per cent. in extended 6s, 4 per cent. ia 
extended 5s, } and gin 44s, and § and % in 
new 4s. The weakness of Governments is 
attributable to the unsettled condition of 
the money market, as well as to the anxiety 
felt in regard to the recovery of the Pres- 
ident. The following are the closing quo- 








Bid. Ask'd.| Bid, Ask’d. 
5s continued... 161 cy 6s.°95.130 — 
Sous-t br be] — 
468, » Teg. . . - 

ter cou..11 6a. 30 183 - 
4“. reg ....114% !11SigiCurrency 68,°00.138 — 
“, |, OOD ..+6] 
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The holders of outstanding 5-per-cent. 
bonds called for redemption on October 1st 
evidently intend to take advantage of the 
recent order of Secretary Windom and 
present their bonds for immediate payment. 
There has been received for payment at the 
Loan Division of the Treasury Department 
nearly $8,000,000 of these registered bonds, 
the greater portion of which was received 
from New York. In every instance the 
persons sending the bonds urged that the 
liquidation should be completed as soon as 
possible. There was also received about 
$500,000 of the coupon 5-per-cent. bonds, 
that were called for redemptionon on 
August 12th. The Secretary’s notice to 
pay the registered bonds on presentation 
has evidently had the effect of calling the 
attention of the holders of the called cou- 
pon bonds to the importance of presenting 
these non-interest-bearing securities for 
redemption. 

The entire debt of the United States does 
not amount to the national income for five 
months of the year. In 1865 the debt 
amounted to $78.25 per capita; in 1880 it 
was 37.74 per capita. 








Gop AND Sriver.—The importations of 
gold and silver at this port during the past 
week amounted to $291,531, which, with 
the amount of $32,482,126 previously re- 
ported since the 1st of January, makes a 
total of $82,778,657. The total exports of 
gold and silver were $305,000, which, with 
amounts previously reported, makes a total 
since January 1st of $7,578.954. The 
Treasury Department this week transferred 
$4,073,340 of gold bullion from the New 
York Assay Office to the Philadelphia Mint, 
for coinage into eag!es and half-eagles. 

Our banks refuse to receive the Canadian 
silver fraction»! currency in circulation 
here, except at a heavy discount. For a 
long time the Canadians discounted United 
States silver and the stand which the 
banking institutions of this country have 
now taken is only in accordance with the 
Golden Rule. 

The first shipment of gold direct from 
France to New York this season was made 
on Wednesday last, the steamship ‘‘Alle- 
mania,” sailing from Havre for this port, 
bringing out 1,000,000 francs. 

During the past year the stock of gold 
held by the Bank of England has fallen 
from $143,422,598 to $122,808,430. In the 
same period the gold of the Bank of 
France has been reduced from $151,471,925 
to $125,321,764, and the silver from $251,- 
889,239 to $249,170,266. Duming the same 
period the Imperial Bank of Germany has 
increased its store of gold a little over a 
willion and its silver about two and a 
quarter millions. The loss of gold is most 
important, the aggregate of which by the 
three banks. is $45,611.000. Since July 1st, 
1881, the three banks have Jost $19,980,665 
in gold. With the view of preventing or 
restricting the drain of gold to this country, 
now commencing, the Bank of England 
has just put up the discount rate one-half 
per cent., the current rate being 3 per 
cent. 

Foreian ExcHance.—The nominal ask- 
ing quotations opened steady at $4.81 for 
60-day bills and $4.84 fordemand. These 
rates were maintained until Thursday, 
when 60-day bills were marked down ic, 
owing to the advance in the rate of dis- 
count by the Bank of England. On Friday 
there was an additional reduction in the 
rate for the same class of bills of 4c., bring- 
ing them down to $4.80}. The dealings 
throughout the week were not very large 
and toward the close were very dull. Act- 
ual business was effected at concessions 
from the posted figures ranging from % to 
1}e. 

BANK STATEMENT.—The statement of the 
Associated Banks issued from the Clearing- 
house on Saturday last showed a heavy loss 
in surplus reserve, the decrease amounting 
to $1,850,325, so that the banks now hold 
$2,568,025 less than the legal requirements. 
The most important changes in the aver- 
ages are a decrease in deposits of $11,074,- 
300, in loans of $6,173,200, and in specie 
of $4,987,000. There is an increase in 
legal tenders of $368,100 and in circulation 
of $24,900. At this period last year the 
position of the banks was much stronger, 
as they had a surplus amounting to 





$6,648,575 
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The following statement gives figures in 
detail: 


Legal Net 

Banks. Loans. Specte. Tenders. Deposis 
New York. .$10.(52.000 $1,903,000 $288,000 $9.545.000 
Manhattan. 7,730,100 687,690 132.7 5.716,600 
Merchants’. 7.305200 597.600 779.800 6.212.700 
Mechanics’. 8.535.000 1,833.000 480.000 7,513.000 
Onion....... 5.460.600 781.000 495.500 4.807.700 
America.... 10,0038 600 1,481.500 541.400 7,827.400 
Phenix..... 3.818,000 851,000 89,000 
GIAF.ccceccee 8.690.100 2.225.100 256,000 8,918,900 
Trad’smen’s 8.306.000 434,800 62100 2.065,500 
Fulton...... 1,826.100 277.800 148509 1,388,600 
Chemical. .. 13,205,600 3.600.000 342.900 14,980,900 
Mer. Exch.. 4,280,900 508.900 409.400 8,840,000 
GallatinNa. 4.541.000 657,700 69.500 2,615,009 
B'tch.& Dro. 1,699,100 285.700 69.500 1,484,509 
M’chs.&Tra. 1,098,000 139.090 124,000 1,055,000 
Greenwich. 973,400 17.4% 162.190 899 406 
Lea. Manuf 8.084.600 518.200 72.300 2.881.896 
Sev'nthW'd 979.000 197.290 §= 78,500 978,200 
St'teof N.Y. 3.662890 640.315 95.300 8.499.200 
Amer. Ex... 14.587,000 1,924,000 403,000 10.945.000 
Commerce.. 13,778.300 2,8°6.000 680.500 8,080,106 
Broadway... 664.900 659.400 183.800 8.914.500 
Mercantile. 7.088990 1,267.800 349.200 7.031.990 
Pacific...... 2,361,100 411.000 125.400 2,532,400 
Republic... 6.0°9.900 250.300 428.390 8,153.700 
Chatham.... 3.292.000 673.800 156.200 3,506.7! 
People’s.... 1,540,800 99490 88,200 1.678,100 
North Am.. 2,984,700 234.000 260.000 8.016.600 
Flanover... 7,914 500 501.200 1,097,600 7.898,100 
Irving...... 8.152 400 466709 199600 2.902100 
Metropoli'n 16.550 900 3.265.000 173.000 14.104.000 
Citizens’... 2.036 999 284.700 223.410 2.010300 
Nassau..... 3 040.100 145 500 83.300 2.672809 
Market..... 8.071.900 492.390 174.000 2.576.700 
St. Nicholas 2,041.300 812.4900 56,400 1.585.400 
Shoe & Lea. 3.328.000 725.000 121.000 8,282,000 
Corn Exch. 4.233.900 894.000 68.900 8,109,000 
Continental 7,974.89 
Oriental.... 1.957.800 
Marine..... 3.646.000 
Imp. & Tra.. 22,730,100 
Park... ces. 18,834 .400 
Mec. Bkg.As 993.900 
North River 1,043.200 £ . d 
East River.. 1,086,100 99.990 60.900 763.500 
Fourth Na.. 19,587.800 4.871.400 695.3800 19.576.100 
Cent. Na.... 8.940.000 394,000 1,888.000 8.816.000 
Second Na.. 8.044000 697.990 290.900 3.525.000 
Ninth Na... 6,651,300 1.578990 263.100 7,076,500 
First Na.... 16,0'8.200 4,375,500 271.000 18,090,000 
Third Na... 6.724.390 1.543.490 247.800 7,252.900 
N.Y.Na.Ex 1,559,700 237,090 93.400 1,287,400 
Bowery..... 1.665.600 40,000 368.000 1,480,000 
N.Y.Co..... 1.468.290 $1490 $90,800 1,629,100 
Ger. Am.... 2,607,109 36€5.000 $2,100 2,428,700 
Chase Na... 4,944,200 1148000 204800 5,596,906 
Fifth Av.... 1,851,900 374990 141.200 1,99%,2r0 
German Ex. 1,893.600 24.500 189.300 1,429,200 
Germania... 1,282,700 96,700 217,800 1.545.000 
U. 8S. Nat... 4,895.100 1,819,000 71,600 6,878900 





Totals....... 848,369,600 62,151,400 16,210,900 823,721,800 
Dee. Dee, Ine. Dee. 
+ $6,173,200 84,987,000 $308,100 811,074,900 


Clearings, week ending Aug: 20th, 1881, $925,4191.952 38 

“ Aug. 27th, 1881, 85y.967,412 06 

Rutanees, week ending Aug. 29th, 1881,  91,705.249 39 

“ *Aug. 27th, 1881, 28,581,655 46 

The capital stock of the Mexican Na- 

tional Bank is $8,000,000, of which $1,500,- 
000 has been subscribed by Mexicans. 


Bank Strocxs.—The following are the 
closing quotations at the Board fer city 
bank shares: 


Compar’s.. 


Bid. Askea | Bid . Asked 
america....... 140 |Mechantes’.. ...150 
American Ex. ,.126 Mercantile... ..120 = 


[Me r Exchange. — 


ju 121% 
Central Nat’n'. Metrooolitan.. 1006 mans 














Commerce. _ inth Nat‘nal.. — 
Continental .... 128 |North America.. 1036 
First National..800 — ‘North Rive 100 
Fourth Nat‘l...125 — Pacific 
bessceeses — 19584) °ark.. 
‘n2..— 95 |Repnblic. 

Hanover ........ 181 — ‘St. Nicholas 

mprt’r’s & Tr’s 220 — |Stateof N.Y. 

Leather Manfs..150 — |Tratesmen 

Marine... 150 155 ‘wees 

Market .. - 





Srate Securitires.—The following are 
the closing quotations of the various state 
securities: 






Ala., 6s, cl. A,8to5.. 75 VN. C.N.C.R..A.0.....1 
la., cl A, sm. $0 Ne 3.R.. 78. ¢, off..125 
C. act, "66,1900. 13 
20 |X. c. tae act., 6S "98, 
Oo IN. C,n.,J3.&5,,"92-'8. 
28 gN.C.n., A. &0...... 22 
— oS 6  penaneeen 6 
- 18 |N.C. sp.t.,cl. 1,°98-"9.. 7 
‘ N.C. sp.t.,cl. 8....... 
- 13_'N.C. sp. > 
- 12%1N. C. on. 4s, 
-111 |Okio 6s. aeee 
x R. 1. 66, c. "OR-"9....... 5 
--1ll 1S.C. 66.0. M. 28,69 nf. 
ee 8. C. B. cn. SEs 
. 64 Tenn — 7 
2 Ow 


6s, 
6:.H&StJ,due "86110 ‘Va. 6s. 


fo 66.H& St J.due 8713 Dis. of C = . 
+ 0, "26-98. a7” |Dis of « 0 ~ wr = 161 


<a A 
a ib 43s [Be of C. fae Be. ye. Vong 


N.C.R., 7s, c. off..125 'Dis. of C., fdg 5s,r...110 


“AAA 
gana 
anee: 
Ps 


Srock MARKET.—In the early part of the 
week speculation on the Stock Exchange 
was generally firm and a higher range of 
prices was established from what was re- 
corded the previous week. The advance 
was the means of a considerable amount of 
“long” stock making its appearance, and, 
under free offerings, the prices broke and 
in some instances the lowest figures of the 
year were touched. The causes for the fev- 
erish and fluctuating character of the mar- 
ket were attributable to a wariety of influ- 
ences, of which the critical condition of 
the President, the unsettled state of the 
money market, and the continuance of 








the railrond war were among the 
principal off. The attempt of the 
European banks to check the flow 
of gold to this country, by raising their 
rates of discount, also contributed to 
restrict the volume of business and to im- 
part ap unsettled tone to the dealings. 
Toward the close, however, prices recorded 
a sharpadvunce, occasioned by the ‘‘ short” 
interest in the market ‘‘ covering” their out- 
standing contracts. The “bears” were 
induced to “cover” by the feeling of -un- 
¢ertainty which seems to be very general in 
regard to the effect which the President’s 
death would have upon values on the 
Stock Exchange. It is very certain, how- 
ever, that a ‘‘bull” speculation would, 
now that the ‘‘ short” interest has been so 
largely decreased, have much less force 
than when the ‘‘beabs” had their lines out 
to the full length. The general market at 
the close of the week was rather feverish 
and unsettled in tone. The following are 
the highest, lowest, and closing quotations 
for the week: 



























Sales. est. est. Aug. 27 
Adams EXpress........ssse0« 90 140 187% 140 
American Express.. 480 84% 83 R4 
, Albany and Susq.... 50 125 «4125 «6125 
Alton and Terre H.... 400 «389 80 8645 
American Dist. Tel.... 400 47% 47% 47% 
700 +42 42 42 
400 23% «21 21 
5,700 4954 454% 47% 
. 6454 60% 63% 
800 «(41 49 41 
600 2 2 2 
’ 8055 87g 80% 
C., St. L., amd N.O.....006.. 1,100 %5 73 73% 
c.,C., C., and Ind..... 21,610 87% 81 87 
Ches. and Ohio..... essences 2,080 2646 25 2614 
Ohes. and Ohio, ist pf........ 722 89 87 89 
Ches. and Ohio, 2d pf....... 1,070 2814 26 27 
G., CuOMS £. C..ccrsccccccsce 6,620 20% 19 2044 
Chicago. Bur., and Quincy. 19,060 158% 149 152% 
Chicago and Alton..... eee 1209 «#127 )~=«129 
chl., 89% «36% 30% 
Chi., St. P., and O., pf....... 16,860 102% O04 101% 
Chicago and Northwestern. 51,360 125% 122 125 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf.. 4.265 138 18f 138 - 
Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul.... 10,705 114% 110% 114! 
Chic.,M.,and St. Paul, pf.. 100 120% 120% 120% 
Cin., 8. and C........ secece + 1000 48 45 46 
Clev. and Pitts...........+++ 87 187% 187 197% 
Del., Lack.. and Western...146.300 123 110% 129% 
Del. and Hudeon......... --- 13.6638 1080 107 10% 
Den. and R. Grande......... 121.500 86% 88 BBG 
E. Tenn., Va.,& Ga......... 1,800 18% 17 17 
E, Tenn., Va., & Ga. pf. ese 20 81 81 81 
Han. and St. Joseph....,.. - 83,300 94% 98 Hh 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf. eocce 3,700 W144 112 114 . 
Homestake Min............. 150 1016 «(1016 =10K 
Houston and Texas......... 950 80% 89 9014 
Tiinots Central...........-++ 26,310 129 124% 128 
fnd., Bloom., and West.. 2400 436 40% 48 
124 §86121%% 129% 
52 47% «252 
49 44 49 
18% 18% 18% 
Louisville and Nashville.... 20,668 97% 90 97 
Lou., N. Alb., and C......... 282 85 8 85 
Manhattan........... . 21% 19% 20% 
Manhattan Beach... ° 2844 @4 2844 
Maryland Coal...........++ 25 24 24 
Mil. and L. Shore.... ..... 47% 48%OC«dAG 
Mar and Cin., ist pf........ 1,200 12% 11 11% 
MemphisendC... .. Ki) 71 7 
Metropolitan ........ 81 73 vi) 
Michigan Central... 04g 91% 08% 
Mobile and Ohio.... 84 S81 B84 
Mo. and Pac.......... 108 9 102% 
Mo., Kan.. and Texas. ‘ 40 37 80% 
Morris and Essex... ........ 3,700 123% 119% 123% 
Sash., Chat.. andSt. Louts.. 6,812 83 82 85 
New Cen. Coal 2646 25% 26 
N. J. Central...... 99% 88 02% 
N.Y. Central..... 14344 14146 142% 
N.Y Hlevated 10444 06 974 
N.Y., L. E., and Western.. 71,300 48 41% 42% 
N.Y.,L.E. and W., pfd... 2,380 83 81% 83 
N. Y., Ont., and West....... "88.550 29% 27% 20% 
North. and Western., pf.... 6,075 56 53 541g 
Northern Pacific... .. ..... 89% «437% «89 
Northern Pacific, pf 7834 763% «70% 
Ohio and Miss......... 87% 3% 87% 
Ohio and Miss., pf.... 100 «6©wO 100 
160 «156 (158 
254g 24 25 
24 28 24 
49% 47% «48% 
Phila. and Reading 62 59 61% 
Pullman Car 142 140 140 
Peortla. Dec., and Ev 85144 32% 85% 
Quicksilver........... eecccce 200 15 15 15 
Quicksilver, pf............ oe 600 «(+59 57% «689 
Rochester and Pitts. 27 
rrr 183% 





Rome, W., and Ogdensburg 


Renn. and Saratoga........ 83 140 140 14 
St. Paul and D., pf... 109 82 82 
Standard Mining..... 





St. L. and San Francisco.... 1, 45 
St. L. and San Fran.., pf..... 
&t. L. and San Fran., ist pf. 


84% 
876 


FrvanoraL ItMs.—Owing to the in- 
crease in the Pennsylvania Railroad freight 
trade at Tretitom, the company 48 erécting a 
new depot, whithris to be411 feet long and 
from 85 to'91 féet wide. The’ butiding 
wilt be made fireproof and will have every 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


accommodation for the handling of freight. 
Work will be begun this week. 

The stockholders of the Ohio and West 
Virginia, the Columbus avd Hocking Val- 
ley, and the Columbus and Toledo roads 
met at Columbus, Saturday, and effected a 
consolidation of the three roads, with head- 
quarters here. The authorized capital 
stock of the new corporation is $20,000,000. 

The Akron, Cleveland, Mount Vernon, 
and Delaware Railroad was sold at Cincin- 
nati, Saturday, by William H. Upson, 
special master commissicner, to W. H. 
Smithers, of New York, J. A. Horsey, of 
New York, and J. M. Adams, of Cleve- 
land, the purchasing committee represent- 
ing Holland bondholders, for $1,140,200. 
No other bids were made. Important im- 
provements and extensions will follow. 

Mr. Rufus Hatch attributes the great 
steadiness shown by Lake Shore during the 
past six weeks to purchases by Mr. Gould 
and says that the parallel line, known as 
the Seney Road, which will cost only a 
quarter of the money represented by Lake 
Shore, is backed by Mr. Vanderbilt. If 


this proves true, somebody will be left out 
in the cold. 

The Erie Canal has ceased to be a paying 
institution, The railroads, the Canadian 
canals, and the Mississippi River are beat- 
ing it out of its business, and our mer- 
chants have, at length, discovered that 
they must not merely run it free, but 
make an outlay of at least $750,000 to im- 
prove and keep it navigable. 








IMMEDIATE REDEMPTION 
or 


THE CALLED FIVES, 
Due October ist, 


WITH FULL INTEREST 1) MATURITY, 


Reinvestment { of the Proceeds. 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GovEaNMentT NT BONDS, 
No. 5 Nassau 8r., New ¥ York, Aug. 23d, 1881. 

The Secretary of the Treasury having given notice 
that he will redeem, at any time, on presentation, the 
Registered Five-per-Cent. Bonds of 1881, due October 
1st, with full interest to maturity, it is no longer any 

ubj@ct to holders to retain them. as they can realize 
at once the full amount which the bonds would bring 
if held to maturity and take advantage of the pres- 
ent comparatively low price of other Government 
Bonds for reinvestment of the proceeds, besides 
making double interest on their money to October Ist. 

The notice above referred to applies to all the out- 
standing Registered Fives (except those embraced in 
the call due May 2ist), the whole amount having been 
ealled in for redmption. 

We are prepared to receive the Registered Fives at 
any time, and allow for them the full value of the 
principal and Interest to October Ist, in exchange for 
any of the other issues of Government Bonds, all of 
which we keep on hand for immediate delivery, in 
any denomination, at current market rates. 

We will make exchangcs with National Banks 
having Fives in the Bank Department, substituting 
any of the other issues of Government Bonds, on the 
most favorable terms. 

As the redemption of the Coupon Fives, which fell 
due August 12th, and of the Registered Fives, now 
payable—amounting together to between $40,000,000 
and $50,000,000, most of which are held by Institu- 
tions, Trusts, and Investors, who will require Govern- 
ment Bonds for reinvestment—will create an active 
demand for Fours, Four-and.aHalfs, and the Three- 
and-a-Half-per-Cent. continued Fives and Sixes, those 
who act most promptly in making their exchanges or 
investments will doubtless secure the best results. 

Orders or inquiries for terms of exchange, by mat! 
or telegraph, will receive prompt attention. 


FISK & HATCH. 


OFFice oF Fisk & Ha 


21 


GLLiys, Poupen & JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — RewYorw 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued. 

Bonds and Stocks bought and sold on com- 
mission and fall informatien given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable- Investment Securities always 
on hand, 

All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing business will receive prompt atiention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 











Memoranda Concerning 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


A Valuable Band-Book for Investors, 


onipine not only all the tatormation about Govern- 
nds which investors or the public can desire, 
4 Exchange, with direc- 

im the New York market 


T ving the progress of the United States, 
1830—80, & ae ag imports ms exports, agricul 
ure, aphs, ete., ete., 
are edded : also notes on Gold and re ver, raving” 

© present monetary standard of Nations 
of Aine Warde 
B. Production of Gold and Silver in the world from 
te. 
. The [ou tioa of Gold and Silver. 
Silver now in the World. 
. The fatative Value of Gold to Silver. 
" Minute of the Standard of the United States. 
- . The Value of Foreign Coins in United States 
oney. 


Sent, postpaid, on application. 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau Street, New York. 


Denver, Wester, aud Pacifi 


RAILWAY COMPANY, 
OF COLORADO. 


First Mortgage Seven Per Cent. 
COLD BONDS, 


DUE JAN. 1st, 1011. 


INTEREST PAYABLE JAN. Ist AND JULY Isr. 
Free from Taxes by the United States and the State 
of Colorado. 

PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN THECITY 
OF NEW YORK IN GOLD COIN, 








Denomination $1,000, with Provision for 
Registration. 
TRUSTEE: THE FARMERS’ lwvax arp renner 
COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Price par and accrued interest, the right being re- 
served to peavance the price without notice. 


FOR SALE BY 
ALLEN 8. APGAR, 


Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, 
257 BROADWAY. New York, 


HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 


and other valuables will find cspecial advantages Sor 
the convenient safekeeping of the same subject only 
tétheir personal access and control, at at the 


SARE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


National Park Bank, 
214—216 BROADWAY, 
NEAR GENERAL 1 POST-OFFICE. 


"Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
TOCKS 
will do well to write A 4 Rt. on the old Banking 
HOWES s “COMPANY, 
11 WALL ST REO TA REW YORK 


Tnis nonse t a pene ‘Stock “Cominission 
with very la ex 








State of Massachusetts, 5 per cent., 
Registered, 18953 

City of Toledo, 4% per cent., 1896; 

City of Toledo, 5 per cent., 1884—6; 

Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Rail- 
road, 5 per cent., 1909; 

Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Rail- 
road, 4% per cent., 19203 


Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Rail- 
road, 5 per cent., 19193 

Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Rail- 
rond, 4 per cent., 1919; 

Southern Pacific Railroad of Cali- 
fornia 6s, 1905; 


and other first-class investment securie 
ties for sale by 


BREWSTER, BASSET & C0., 


85 Congress St., Boston. 


L. D. CORTRIGHT & CO., 


FINANCIAL ACENTS, 
Green Mountain, Cherokee, Rising Sun, Columbia, 
and Beaver Mining Companies, buy and sell all 
kinds of mining stocks on commission. 
18 WALL 8T., NEW YORK 








Interest allowed on deposi 
on demand. 


FRANCIS B.O°’CONNOR, 
(MEMBER OF NEW YORK PROPUCE EXCHANGE), 
N DEALE 
© Bee ds eet, New ¥ " 
D treet \ ew Yor 
sles Ty ewe ve ; aa: Cas ish'r Fast River N. 
Bank, N. Y.; W. Hi. £ Ten Sirann & Co., 
N.Y.; Robt. Schell, Esq.. Pres’! t Bank of the Metropolis, 
N, W. H. Gnion. , Guion Steamship Line, N.Y .; 
and others. Write for Circular. 
—_— ~ ___ee 
ee 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


THE UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY COM- 
PANY. 


of ONE AND THREE-QUARTERS PER 

obs sa tre cap'tal stock of the Union Pacific Rail- 

way Company will be paid on and after Octoher Ist, 
1861. to stockholders of record August ‘ist, 1SS1. 

New York stockholders will be paid at the Com- 

office, 197 Broadway, New York, and Poston 

pangs. off Ts at es Company's office, No. 44 Equitable 

in 
Per toces ot wiil be closed August Sist and reopened 


ao HENRY McPARLAND, Treasurer. 


at YY per cent., payabie 














OMPANY, OF CALIFO! 
New ¥ RK, Aue. “izth, 1881. } 
No. 18 WALL + it a &. Prantece 


OFFICE OF THE GREEN Mowmzems ¢ Sue Mrxixa j 
Co f 


mionthty Re close on the 18%» 
of August. 


an reopen on the 
J, JAY PARDER, Secretary. 





For New Terms for 1 1881 
sec page 31. 
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cial Ginghams.—There was a brisk demand 
Commer for dress ginghams by package buyers, 
i t 
DRY GOODS. which was only partially met, owing to 





Tue past week has been one of substan- 
tial improvement among the jobbing houses 
of the dry goods trade, and the volume of 
business transacted has been very Jarge and 
of a legitimate character, without the slight- 
est tendency toward speculation. Of all 
desirable goods that are upon, the market, 
there are none which have accumulated un- 
sold stocks, and the production is so under 
orders that any larger demand would have 
a strong tendency to cause prices to ad- 
vance. During the past thirty years there 
has been no season when the condition 
fabrics has 


of the supply of all 


been so well in hand, and the demand 
so thoroughly absorbing of the goods that 
are mapufactured. This condition of busi- 
ness cannot be without its favorable results, 
and from the gleanings that are to be gath- 
ered it proves that the season has been a 
profitable one, as well as healthy in its trans- 
actions. There has been an important dis- 
tribution of staple and department goods 
made to Western and Southern retailers, 
who are now largely represented in the 
murket and who show a strong confidence 
in the steadiness of prices by the extent of 
their purchases, There is also an increased 
activity of the jobbing trade in some parts 
of the interior, reflected iunamore frequent 
cal) for small reassortments, through the 
medium of orders by mail and telegraph. 
The movement on account of former orders 
was continued on a very liberal scale, large 
deliveries of cotton goods, woolens, flannels, 
blankets, prints, ginghams, shirts, and 
drawers, etc. having been made by manu- 
facturers’ agents, The exceptionally light 
supplies resting between manufacturers and 
consumers and the prospect of anunusally 
have im- 
parted great firmness to prices. and tho 


vone of the geveral market is buoyant and 


large demand for consumption 


strong. 

Corron Goops.—The status of the cot- 
ton bot materially 
changed during the week. The demand at 


goods market has 


first hands has been mostly restricted to 
small selections of such fabrics as are re- 
quired for the renewal of assortments; but 
there wasa large movement in execution 
of back orders, and the volume of business 
wus, therefore, satisfactory to manofactur- 
ers and agents alike. The jobbing trade 
was fairly active, and, while assorted lots 
were distributed to an important aggregate 
amount, a good package business was re- 
ported bya few of the larger jobbers. The 
tone of the market has been very firm, and, 
while a few makes of wide sheetings, plaid 
Osnaburgs, etc. were slightly advanced, 
print-cloths have appreciated, owing to a 
more active demand than for some time 
past. Many of the most desirable makes 
of brown, bleached, and colored cottons 
are still sold in advance of production and 
drills and cotton flunnels are under the 
control of orders for months to come. 

Print-cloths.—There was a more active 
demand for printing-cloths, with a some- 
what larger business than for some weeks 
past. The last quotations were 3j.43 15-16 
cents for 64x64s and 3§ cents for 56x60s. 

Prints have been fairly actiye in firt 
hands; but there was some irregularity in 
the demand for fancies, buyers giving a 
marked preference to the newest and most 
tasteful work. Windsor and American 
combination robe prints have made a decid- 
ed hit and agents are unable to supply 
these goods to the trade as fast as wanted 
Polka-spot fancies continue in active re- 
quest many styles are sold ahead, 
Shirtings, robes, patch-work, furniture cre- 
tonnes, and indigo blues are moving stead- 
ily and prices are generally firm. Jobbers 
are doing a vcry good business in the vari- 
ous kinds of calicoes. Solid black priuts 
were in active demand and these goods are 
very scarce in first hands. 


and 


| 





the fact that all leading makes are largely 
sold ahead of production. Agents are mak- 
ing deliveries as fast as possible, but dress 
ginghams are jobbing so freely that the 
supply lags far bebind the demand. Mourn- 
ings, fancies, and staple checks were also 
in good request and firm at unchanged 
prices. 

Dress Goops.—There was a fair demand 
for staple and fancy worsted fabrics by 
personal selection, and a good many dupli- 
cate orders were received from early buy- 
ers, whose stocks are already in need of re- 
plenishment. Plaid cotton dress goods 
were fairly active, but there was 4 compara- 
tively light business in self-colored dyed 
fabrics. 

AMERICAN 811x8s.—The demand for silk 
goods has been irregular and, upon the 
whole; sluggish; but prices remain steady, 
because of the firmness of the staple. Dress 
and millinery silks were rather slow; but 
fancy ribbons and specialties in silk hand- 
kerchiefs were fairly active, and there was 
a good, steady trade in sewing silk and 
macbine twist. 

UNDERWEAR AND Hostery.—Heavy shirts 
and drawers are being freely distributed by 
agents on previous account, and fair dupli- 
cate orders were placed, while the leading 
makes are sold well ahead. Fancy hosiery 
is unchanged, the new demand being mod- 
erate, while, as in underwear, the popular 
makes are sold to arrive and there is a good 
movement on back orders. Values remain 
eteady. Fancy knit woolens were in fair 
demand. 

Wooirn Goopsa.—There has heen a 
steady movement in the woolen goods 
market throughout the week, which was 
confined principally to heavy cassimeres 
and suitings, overcoatings, etc. Values of 
desirable heavy woolens are steadily main- 
tained, and stocks are in very good shape, 
asa rule, many of the most popular makes 
being under the control of orders to the 
extent of the season’s production. Spring 
cussimeres, etc. are in a forward state of 
preparation by the mills, and samples are 
shown by agents in exceptional cases; but 
elothiors are so busily engaged in the dis- 
tribution of heavy clothing that they have 
little time to devote to the examination of 
Spring weights and comparatively few 
orders have yet been placed. Kentucky 
jeans and satinets remain as at last report, 
and such is the case with cloakings and 
repellants. Flannels are in fair request 
and blankets are moving steadily in execu- 
tion of former orders. 





FOREIGN GOODS, 


Imported goods have been quite active 
at first hands during the past week, and in 
some respects there was a further improve- 
ment, though a little irregularity in the 
demand was noticed. Buyers have shown 
a fair degree of freedom in their opera- 
tions; but are yet cautious, and seem in- 
clined to measure their purchases in staple 
goods by positive requirements. In these, 
however, there has been rather more activ- 
ity latterly, as values of many such are very 
low, yet havea firm and upward look, which 
has influenced shrewd buyers accordingly. 
For black cashmeres there was rather 
more inquiry, but transactions were usually 
in small parcels, and colored cashmeres re- 
main quiet. Supplies of these are ample, 
but not excessive, and values rule firm, in 
sympathy with the advance abroad, which 
has not, however, yet been obtained here. 
Fancy dress fabrics have continued in 
brisk request, and both British and Conti- 
nental fabrics have received large atten- 
tion, the former at very ‘low prices. 
Plaids, Roman stripes, ombre effects, and 
mixtures find favor in the order mentioned. 
the richest and most striking effects, being 
deemed the most desirable. Silks are 
rather more active, though without real 
change. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 


past year: 

For the week : 1881. 1880. 
Entered at the port........++-+se082,405,180 $8,276,102 
Thrown on market............+.. 2,560,878 3,050,736 

Since Jan. 1st 
Entered at port. eee ++ 74,078,758 88,798,056 
Thrown on market..............+. 76,546,618 70,057,904 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


DEPORT ART an TO EVERY. gvERY 
IN THE 8Ta 


MorpDat 17 EvEmtne, August 29th, 1981. 








BLEACHED SHEZTINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
msmeaniae <0 Langdon GB...36 12 
— Lonsdale. 

zs AA..36 103 “ Cambrie..36 13 
Allenda. 2....- 64 ‘ 1 





«eeee-t- 19 Nashua, E......36 10 
ae 84 214) “ P......42 12 
See, 7 ---- 8 ). @ Bae 
12 'Newmarket,F..36 7 

Ballge & co. ‘a 74 N. ¥. Mills.....86 13) 
63. “ Wt’r Twist 36 13 

Bay Mille ree 3 10.| --+ 54 16 
Blackstone, AA.:’6 st « ---.64 20 
Boott, R........24 52) “ ++ 84 27 

“7 B........38 7% Pepperell.....64 17 

CO Diccocode 84 eo coco 4 DD 
Dippt~.o0eee 78 7 Ce woe Te 

ecccsecundee OE CS  tccee O44 DB 

© ctvniwnil 95 10 - ---104 274 

© ccccccecee F&F @ ccecooltt & 
Canoe. a Pequot become 54 15 
Clinton, “Al... beavis %6 «9 7. pemweaed 6-4 18 
Dwight, Star 8..36 10. Slaterville...... 8% 

. Anchor36 11 Tuscarora, XX. = 123 
Fearless........ 36 0-8} Utica........... 11 
Fruit of the Loom: 1* @. Settee 11} 

‘s ‘ = 104) 4 ceesecece 34 34 

oe « 13° © ccoccsee OO TE 
Forestdale......36 10! “ ......... 94 82% 
ee ee Te ae 10-4 874 
Gold Medal..... 36 «83! “ heavy....100 35 

uaad 83 ‘* Nonp......86 18 


7 
Geet Falls, g- .36 10 ,Wamsutta: 
x 2s OXX.86 18 
sa M..38 74 ** cambric...36 18 


















. A.. .38 “ d’ble warp.36 12 
Hill’s Semp. Idem: Washington....36 64 
3 69 \Wossenmn. 100s. 36 124 
- “«“ ...36 10! “ shirt cotton 12 
. \ + 124 ss a ease .. 86 a 
‘ an % “ eam ts 
O00 00000005. 36 Shi Whitinsville. . 86 E 
Indian (Sones. oF wut - 11188 
: ams e: 
Laugdon, > ee 103 Al..36 12 
7 46 itt 
BROWN cunavence AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam. F.....36  jaoes onia...... 104 % 
Atlantic. ‘. ° 1-96 8 $ L Fanti a 
- sr \Lyman,T ..... 
© Becvacte enti: 
Ce Besson | 7 
z Lu... .36 63) Y= E EE 88 $i 
m Wein 31 7 = ee 
ppleton, ee & meat a+ 84 
2 a ME vsiesce< _ 
" R....36 7 mera anee.. 7% 
Auguste ... 360 74} “ & R..86 8 
- ice Oo: eee 
Broadway......86 jMowmerket,DD 9s 64 
Bedford, R 30 = G..36 6) 
Boott, C 34 | ye ¢ 
= 4g . : [Peeste>  empenes * 
6: ee 40 84 Pepperell gee 7-4 1% 
Continental, C..36 °8 a ein + 20 
Coneatogs, ne 3 H . “+104 a0 
S33 -_ * “14 8 
es pee 386 ,/Pepperell,E fine39 8} 
Deyn, s ; a —— | a a 36 : 
“ --.---3 7| © No.2 la0 
Exeter.  eneen | es 4.---2 8 
Ellerton......10-4 274) rE 
Harrisburg. A..36 74/Pittsfield, A....36 6 
B.33 6} Pocasset, C awed 36 (7 
Indian Head. ° —_ *) ; ee a 
“140 11} Stark, AA......96 2 
48 13 DD ccccoscoss 
Indian Orchard : ** heavy....40 11% 
RR..30 Se sssenaegad 48 17 
+ NN..38 74) ‘* ..0000.0--58 BBS 
“ EE ..36 ae Y ernmnnee 7 30 
“ AA..4 minnie 2 
hamegaan, 5h. .B : ,Wameutta, 8T.. 4 im 
- Bea: 3s 
Langley, &.....36 mt -;9 8% 
“ page Wachusett..... 86 
Laconia, B......36 7 'Wachusett..... 30 
enone 74 1% * > aaa I 
o snes 20 - aoe 
6 ccccee OS Bh 
PRINTS. 
Albion...........-. 6 ‘Manchester........ 7 
American......... «+ 64 Merrimack, og a 
Allen’ s faney....... 64 Mallory........ ann a 
Arnold's ..2... see. : — iene anon st 
Cocheco........++ . acific ..... hidtcnmone 
Dunnell’s faney.... 7 \Richmona’s eeese «+. 6 
Garaer’s ..cccece eon —|Simpson’s solid bik.. 63 
Gloucester. ......... 63 Sprague Dh cseesmada 64 
— peenee eecocces ae 
eer | mgtuo........ — 
Leneester ieee anne 54 a fancy..... 7 
CORSET \ 
Armory.....- --.-. 8 Kearsarge sateen. 
Androscoggin sat. 8% Lawrence.......- 
Canoe River...... 63 Naumkeag sateen 
Clarendon........ 6? as ey eaeipaaeee 
{Indian Orch. Imp. Ad Roe ccccccce 
BARES cc ccccess 
American ..... 93 a10 inten ah. —@il% 
11 @114 Otis BB........ 10 
eae fancy — 134 Thorndike a. Brisa 
Columbian. . @ 
Hamilton aie —@l12 eemeatite de 94@10 


a 
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TICE 
it} Methuen, AA.... 15 


Amoskeag, ACA.. 

” “44 21; ASA... 18 
” Biccce MD PM iccceccceee § 
| eee 15 Pearl River..... o 
* iascce |Pemberton, AA.. 15 
nn. aa eee 13 
sa E..... 1% os ~ | 
nas See 114 Swift River.. .- -_ 
Cordis, AAA....32 16 Thorndike, gas 10 
~ §62e...a8 Miscan 10 
“ No.1....82 1% Willow Brk. »No.1 164 
Hamilton, BT 134 York...... ....82 163 
_ ss SEL  casscessce® Oe 

Lewiston, A....36 18% 

DENIMB 
Amoskeag......... aa 14 
Rs hxosseanes 9 ‘Pearl River...... 16 
Col'mbin way be. . >) 16 

X brn. ” Ww arren a 15 
Otis ibndsaonacse ee 14 

Sg 
Amoskeag..... -11 Manchester ........10 
 cckesescenke 3222105 MobaGk.... vccceves 103 
Pees far 124 
Gloucester......... - Ww hite M’f’gCo. stp] 103 
Lancaster.......... 103 6 Fancy..103 
BROWN DRILLS. 

Appleton........... 8? Langley, B......... 
Me accccessens s Marcsachusetts, BR. - 
Seer -. 84 — 
Se siceuinswcieies | III «0 00res a 
MUNI, Miccdscseecs — i Mascnedeeses 


Caledonia, |. 2 Parks Mills, No. 50..11 
” | ee 60. .12 

Economy........ sa “3 \Proate. 206seseeoee 12 

Far & Mors, No. 7...124 York, I............. 12 











UMITREGE & f, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO. 


Carpeting, 
OIL CLOTHS, 


LINOLEUMS, 
LIGNUMS, 


UPHOLSTERY GOCDS. 
174 Fulton and 8, 05, and $7 Henry ots,, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Dru ts, Martin Rugs Statr-reda, 
"tea des, Mattresses. ete., 


R. H. MACY & C0., 


14th Street, Sixth Avenue, and 13th Sal 


GRAND CEN TESTABLISHO rAnoy An Arp DRY GOODS 


OUR PRICES. 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO EVERY 
MAIL ORDER 


AND OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING OUT OF THE 
CITY OR THOSE AT THE 


SEA SHORE, 


MOUNTAINS, OR IN THE COUNTRY MAY RELY 
ON HAVING THEIR eens PROMPTLY FILLED 
AND TO THEIR EN ATISF ACTION 
DURING JULY an avast THIS ESTABLISH- 


CLOSE ON SATURDAYS Mr i O’CLOCE NOON. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 
Qimpson, Gravrlord & Simpson, 


19th Street and Sixth Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY THEIR NEW 


SPRING and SUMMER CATALOGUE 


FOR 1881, 

representing the following different departments : 

Silke, Dress Goods, Hosiery and Gloves. 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Domestic and 
Heusekeeping Goods, Dress Trimmings, 
Laces, Netions, Ribbons, Fancy Goods, Mil- 
linery. LADIES’ ANP CHILDREN’S FINE 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S IMPORTED AND DOMES. 
TIC COSTUMES, Deolmane and Wraps, 
Boots and Shoes, etc., ete. 


Acopy of the above will be sent to aay part of the 
Uni States, to any person sending their address to 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


Cor. Sixth Ave. and 19th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 

















FASHION DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 
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FOR SALE BY ~ |Price 90 cts. a Yard. and by all First- 


inches wide; Satin finish both|c!@ss Dealers 
3 very heavy ; ; soft as down ;|\throughout the 

all mode shades; su 

broider for table 


th to Pi-|nation. 


or cuvers.. 
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Weekly Blurket Review. 


(For the week ending, Friday, August 26th, 1881.) 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Utoice........10 @15 
Santos, Choice to Best.......s00-+e02012 12} 
Po eee ipcenicbaae aaveinwe axndnn 144(@16 
ee iNeed aheeeeae 26 @27 
BD cccceccstcccsneccceg evees --11 @14 
Bats nenteceescaesnsansces eoeeell @14 
TEA. 
ind: cavmasnn seacdnnd conammawsinn 20 40 
BOE TEPOOR. 6 asccascnen ccedscensacses 15 @70 
iat ssccden -3+0504eesueeneenuee L5 (@37 
CN acc ccdanvcans Ceoansaine ---27 @80 
I dcnscowsnastasencstecss seen 15 @60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to vrime...... ....... eee ie 8} 
ee eee eee 0j@— 
to ee ee @— 
PINE inci ends cencesneses 104(@1 
GRANULATED .......... peckalneeis Oe 
Wuite.—Standard A............. eooss 93M 9 
Steain Refined A...... coceee— @ 
Ot ee coos SA@ 8H 
YELLOw.—Coffee C.....,...606 
sk cies nvanccnmanes -- 64@ 6% 
MOLASSES 
CB. icatdccinsetiveweinintiwaewnsneen 26 (280 
% ReGned....cce sidenciss sewers .33 (@38 
$6 Grocery ...ecccccccscees eer 33 (a39 
Porto Rien... .ccccccccccocscccccccccccse 86 (ait 
eee ere eee O @5S 
FISIL. 
George’s Cod (new) ver qtl.... 4 50 @ $5 00 
Grand Bank Cod... ... .....e0. 400 @ 425 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass.........17 50 @ 20 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass......... 5 75 @ 6 25 
Mackerel, No 3, Mass......... 40) @ 425 
PROUTENE, HOF BOE 060 <000000. see 21 @ — 2 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islands, per busb....... 30 @ 81 
ee, re 23 (@ 25 


Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s...... $2 50 G 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s..... 2 

Liverpool, Fine, Pheenix....... 20 Ww —— 
Liverpool, Fine, Washiogton’s. 1 20 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands.. 1 





GENERAL MARKET. 





FLOUR, MEAL, Etc 


Frocr: 
2. Extras.....cccccees. $4 25 @ $5 2 
8 ere oceee SOV (Q 4 30 
Superfine Spring.......... 490m 5 25 
State Exira Brands...... - 575 @ 580 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 575 @ 5 ¥0 
Minnesota Clear......... - 53 @ 706 
Minnesota Straight....... - 69M ic 7 50 
Spring Wheat Patents. .... 560 @ 8 50 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 600 @ 6 15 
Ex. Amber. Ind.,0., Mich. 675 @ 6 ¥5 
Obio Round Hoop Extra.. 600 @ 6 10 
White Wheat Ex..0.,Ind. 675 @ 700 
Double Extras, Ohio. Ind. 705 @ 725 
8t. Louis Fancy Family... 675 (@ 6 90 
&t. Louis Double Extras... 695 @ 7 15 
81. Louis Triple Extras.... 725 @ 7 75 
Genessee Extra Brauds... 675 @ 7 00 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 700 @ ¥ 30 
White Wheat, Michigan,. 685 @ 7 0 
BOUTHERN FLOUR: 

5 PT Ter ere 375 @ 475 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 600 @ 72 
Richmond Family....... s—-—- Qe 

Rre Foor: 
er heeccdbuwe 600@ 640 
Penusvivania ..........6.. 6 @-—— 
Corn MEal: 
Western ......-c00+6 soeee 800 @ 8 75 
Brandywine .......- » 88 @ 390 
SUS Metal .20s on crcscece ——@-— 
GRAIN 
Waeat 
TG vetidn vesanan «+... 81 39 @ $1 41 
“© NC. 2...-0-ceceeee coer 1 3B @ 1 BBE 
Red Winter.. veeaseseceates - 144@ 14 
Coun: 
Mixed,......... eccccescces —2@—T7 
Yellow. sccccccer— 14@ — — 
White, No. 2.. + seresee 1 @ — 78h 
Oats: 
i Se eee 
Chicago ....--..eeceeereeee— — @— — 
New York.......0ce eocccce — 40 @ — 424 
Rr. 
State.. secseseese of 100 @— 1 06 
Pennsslvania. hab arabian akg —--@-— 
Beans: 
Mediums......... sesererees 255 @ 2 57 
Marrow. ..00.000--2-cccesee 235 @ 250 
biecscanacsviwes ¥00000ees 23 @ 290 
PEas: 
Green, 1880, @ bush........ 140 @ 1 45 
Southern Black Eye, @ 2 
I I nie one ckegass —-—-@-—— 
PROVISIONS. 
PoRK: 
Mess. New......... ..$18 50 @ — — 
Extra Prime.......... ---- 500 @ — — 
Dee BEOGE..6..ccsscccess ED OO oe = 
Family..... -cccces-secceee 1900 @ — — 
Bacon: 
Short Clear ... 200 .cccese a 3a—— 
Long Clear..... ce oeee- OW Q— — 
Short Rib....... coccecceee WO @ — = 
Cor Meats: 
Smoked Hams ........ soe — 12 @ — 18} 
Smoked Shoulders,.:..... — 8%@— — 
Smoked Strips............ _ 11k -— 
MILL FEED. 
40 ibs..... ‘pewaanawine enteeead $19 00 one 
BO IDS 2... cccccceccccecce--++ 1900 @ 20 00 
80 lbs...... ecccccccccccccccces Sh OS @ 98300 
100 Ibs..... Osc0veesscdsoenabe 00 24 00 
ii taits hat Cocceccecccce SE Ean aD 
Rve Feed.........sesessese-- 16 00 @ 17 00 
Oil Meal..... @-ccrcacsesoncces a OP aD ee 
Linseed Meal..........2.0.... 25 00 g 26 00 
Barley Meal.........--..-0055 BW @— — 








Sallieenenaeeatninaaie 


: 22 
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HAY AND STRAW. 
Shipping, per 100 Ibs........,..— 50 @ — 55 
Timothy, prime, ber 100 Tos....— 6 @ — 95 
Clover, mixed. eoee 40 @ — 55 
Oat Straw, “ LL. 45 @ — 60 
Long Rye Straw, “ * ....— 80 @ — 90 
Short Rye Straw, “ “ ....— 55 @ — 65 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET 


NEW BUTTER. 


State Creamery. fair to choice.........26 @28 
State Dairy, pails and tubs............28 @25 
State Dairy. tubs, inferior........ .....22 @%&M 
Western. Dairy, choice to fancy. coeee- 1D @2B 


Western, Factory, fair to choice.......16 @19 
CHEESE. 
State. Factory, fine..... oorseessoesees on 
NE MPD cvcdeccceseseswns ovee 105211 
alr to W008... coccccees ecccccccoccescs CEUEE 
Ohio factory, flat fine........-..cee0..— @I1 
ee 9@9 
Skimmed creamery............+. cooee ST 
Full-skimmed factory........ e0sdeeeve 2@ 8 
EGGS. 


Long Island, New Jersey, aud uear-by 22 @23 


State and Pennsvivama............... 20 @21 
Western and Canadian..... ereseesons 20 @Ws 
LARD. 

}- gan per 100 Ibs.......... eoe1l 873Q@— — 

hipesenneeee ccccceccesooccos le Oe = 
Refaed. Meevene ikeedihe soee- 12 1 @— — 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys. dry picked............ — 17 @— 19 
Spring Chickens, Philadelphia. -— 16 @— 18 
PE, Sc nn ascsaccgeccaen — 15 @— 16 
“ State and Western.......— 13 @— 14 
DN iccsccbicsruwnacexe eiamiden — 16 @— 2 
VEGETABLES. 
Green Corn, ver 100............. 8 75 @81 2 
Cucumbers. L. 1., per 100.......— 50 @ 1 2% 
Tomatoes, L. I., perbasket.....— 20 @ 380 
Onions, per bbl............ eoe-. 2 50 @ 3 50 
Green Peas, L.1.. per bag....... 1 50 @ 2 50 
String Beans, L.I., per bag..... - 125 @200 
Sweet Potatoes, per bbl......... 3 75 @ 4 00 
Beets, L. L., per 100 bunches.... 1 00 @ 1 50 
Cabbage, L. L., per 109.......... 400 @ 700 
Cauliflower, Jersey and L. 1., bbl. 1 50 @ 4 CO 
Egg Plant, per doz....... -— 87 @— 50 
Turnips, White, per 100 bunches. 150 @ 8 00 
Turnips, rg ya ee -.-— 50 1 1 00 
Potatoes, new [., perbbl..... 1 50 @ 2 00 
Potatoes, new, Jersey, per bbl.. 1 50 @ 2 00 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Peaches, per basket.........-.- -$ 50 @82 2 
Green Goose berries, per bush.. - 125 @ 1 50 
Whortleberries. Md., per bush... 2 00 @ 2 50 
Blackberries, per plat...cccc.00= 4@— 5 
Currants, Cherry, per Ib....... — 4@— 6 
Plums, Beach, per quart........ — 6 @; 7 
Apples, Southern, green, per bbl 1 50 @ 2 00 
Apples, Red Astrachan, per bbl. 1 75 @ 2 50 
Apples, Sweet Bough, per bbl... 2 25 @ 2 50 
Apples, Sour Bough, per bbl..... 150 @2 00 
Watermelons, N. U :. and Norfolk, 

GOP TED. oscoveccecscces dvcacee i5 00 @% 00 
DOMESTIC DRIEV FROIT: 
Apples, Sliced, State. ..........- — 61@— 64 
Peaches, Peeled. ......... eseeee— 17 G@— 19 
Peaches, Unpeeled..........-++- — 7@ 
Blackberries ...........seseeeeee—— LL @— ll} 
CATTLE MARKET. 

Beer SIDEs: 

City Dressed........e-ceeseeee— 8§@— OF 

Western Dressed..... gieawe eee 64@— 7 
Live SHEEr: 

Wethers...... seeeescsbeiecsee™ Sa Ie 
Live LaMBs: ee 

Fair to primeé....e.see-e cocoo™ @-— 9 
Dzessep CALVES: 

Jersey prime........e--seeee -— 8i@— 12 

Dutterasllke .... ccc ccccccce-ce — 44a— 4 
Live CaLvss: 

Mount Holly, choice .........— 7 @— 7% 

State, prime...... ienveen eee M@— 7 
Hoes, DREssED: 

cn, eeseseroees ercceccceccoem— % @— . 


84 
ie. State, Western, 100 lbs. ‘36 50 @7 00 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Gnano....... -«.8— — @4 00 
Listers’ Stand. Super me hate. .37 00 (@40 00 





Ammoniated Bone .82 00 (35 o 
“« @g.&. ae ea 29 00 @30 50 
“ Ground Bone......... ---31 OO (433 50 
“« ~=6Crescent Bone...... ooeee 29 OO 31 00 
“ Potato Fertilizer........45 00 @48 00 
** Tobacco Fertilizer....... 47 00 50 00 


“ Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 @35 00 
Specialties compounded to order: 
Homestead Super _——_~ 


(Michigan arbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tebeoee Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load.......000+-+-++ 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (ear-load lots) 40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Saperphes 
phate. per 2,000 Ibs......... 85 00 
Baugh’s Twent "ve Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ib:......... 25 00 
Baugh’s arranted Pure Bone 
eal ee teen cs 35 00 
Baugh’s rt Bone, per 
— te I oueweus 31 00 @33 00 
Allen’s Phosphate. . snilhasiilinco acta al 85 U0 @38 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 @48 OU 
Guano,Peruy’ D, rectified, + a ¢. 68 00 @70 00 
* 50 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or th 
GE oacecnccevtn.. 00s 52 00 @54 00 
e mma fine, average......29 00 (@20 00 
‘© dissolved, high grade......28 00 @— — 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 750 @ 7 75 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7 50 @ 8 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
Se iiacsncvecoseseoeces - 1 623@ 1 65 
——— of Ammonia, per 1001bs. 4 87 @ 4 50 
oo ccccseesee 34 @ 8 45 
We quote 5 for Pot and 


‘AS 
54 for Pearl. 











Insurance 


THE REDUCTION OF INTEREST. 





ITS EFFECT UPON LIFE INSURANCE. 





Tue downward tendency in the prevail- 
ing rate of intgrest is not an hypothetical 
outgrowth of the future, but an absolute 
existing fact; and, in view of this reduction 
and of the antecedent depreciation in the 
value of money, it is, perhaps, well to in- 
quire into its probable effect upon the busi- 
ness of life insurance. That there will be 
an effect is unquestionable. There is no 
business more thoroughly based upon ques- 
tions of finance than that of life insurance, 
and nove more quickly affected by the con- 
dition of the money market; but will this 
effect be disastrous and will life insurance, 
as a consequence, suffer permanent injury 
thereby? This is an entirely different ques- 
tion, and one that needs careful inquiry 
before answer is made. It is this point we 
intend to consider. 

All business is affected by a reduction of 
interest. Savings banks, for instance, in- 
stantly feel the effect of the depreciated 
value of money, and are immediately com- 
pelled to reduce their dividends to deposit- 
ors. It is manifestly impossible for institu- 
tions of this kind to pay upon their depos- 
its a dividend of six or seven per cent., 
while they realize upon their assets an in- 
terest not exceeding four or five per cent. ; 
and, consequently, their dividends, or the 
interest paid upon deposits, is reduced to a 
point below that realized by their invest- 
ments. Does any one pretend to say that the 
business of banking will be curtailed through 
the reduction of interest? Certainly not. 
The value of money has decreased, and de- 
positors will be contented with an interest 
dividend of three or four per cent., where 
they formerly realized one of six or seven, 
savings banks still being able to conduct 
and maintain a successful business. So 
far as it concerns these and kindred insti- 
tutions, the effect of the reduction of inter- 
est is clearly apparent; but its action upon 
the business of life insurance is not so easi- 
ly comprehended. We have no hesitation 


in saying that the effect is, to all intents 
and purposes, precisely we sume tu wwe cue 


as in the other, a statement which we will 
endeavor to prove. 

Conservative life companies estimate 
their reserves on a basis of four per cent., 
and have hitherto enjoyed an interest upon 
their assets far in excess of that figure. 
This excess of interest has been returned 
to the policyholder in the shape of a div- 
idend, together with the excess of the 
loading of about forty per cent. added to 
the net premium, for the expenses of man- 
agement and for the meeting of unex- 
pected contingencies. The advantages of 
a more favorable rate of mortality than 
that on which the premiums have been 
computed also add to this dividend, which 
is thus derived from three sources. It is 
known that the dividends of young mem- 
bers of a life company range between 
twenty and twenty-five per cent., and those 
of old members between sixty and up- 
ward, often reaching as high as one hun 
dred per cent., thus relieving the insured 
from the payment of any premium what- 
ever. The reduction of interest would 
have no effect upon the primary cost of 
insurance so far as the actual payment of 
premiums is concerned; byt the dividend 
will, of course, suffer a considerable abate- 
ment. Those portions of the dividends 
derived from the experience of a more 
favorable rate of mortality than. was esti- 
mated and from the excess of the loading 
over what was found necessary for contin- 
gent expenses and unforeseen emergeucies 
wil] remain intact; but that portion, and by 
far the most considerable portion, the in- 
terest dividend, will be greatly curtailed, and, 
if the company finds it impossible to real- 
ize a greater rate of interest than that upon 
which their reserves are estimated (com- 
monly at four per cent.), this interest divi- 
dend will vanish entirely. Should the 
prevailing rate of interest fall to a point 
below the rate by which reserves are com- 
puted, a change would be necessary in the 
standard of reserves and an increase in the 
premium, and, consequently, in the cost of 
of insurance, would follow; but this sup- 
position we are not now considering, re- 





serving it for discussion in a future article. 
For the present we will assume that the 
lowest point to which the obtainable rate of 
interest can fall is four per cent., the rate 
which has been adopted by prudent com- 
panies as their standard of reserves. 

So long as this holds true, life insurance 
can be obtained at the regular prevailing 
rates, the effect of the reduction of interest 
showing itself in a corresponding reduction 
in the interest dividend, which will serve 
more nearly to assimilate the total divi- 
dends of the young and old members of a 
company. It is important that the insured 
should bear in mind that his interest divi- 
dend is derived from the excess of the pre- 
vailing rate over that on which the reserves 
are computed. Thus, we will presume 
that a policyholder receives an interest 
dividend of $60, the prevailing rate of In- 
terest being six per cent. The following 
year the prevailing rate is reduced to four 
per cent., which is that upon which the re- 
serves are based. (We are assuming this 
condition of affairs merely to illustrate the 
argument, and its probability or likeli- 
hood is not under consideration.) In 
this case the policyholder will re- 
ceive no interest dividend whatever. He 
might claim and probably would, without 
a complete knowledge of the subject of re- 
serves, that, as he had received an interest 
dividend of $60 when money commanded 
an interest of six per cent., he was now 
entitled to one of $40, since the rate of 
interest had lowered to four per cent.; 
but his claim would be based upon erro- 
neous grounds. The former interest divi- 
dend of $60 was not the interest on the re- 
serve at six per cent., but the interest in er- 
cess of four per cent.; hence, when this ex- 
cess no longer exists there can no longer 
be an inferest dividend. Thus, having ex- 
plained the derivation of interest dividends, 
we see very clearly that the effect produce 1 
upon the business of life insurance by the 
reduction of interest, provided it does not, 
not become less than the rate by which re- 
serves are computed, will show itself in the 
interest dividend alone, the payment of 
which may cease entirely, should the pre- 
vailing rate and the rate of reserves coin- 
cide. 


Jn trnth. it cannot be said that the insured 
will suffer should tis resuw we v...ers 


about, nor will the usefulness of life in- 
surance be in any way impaired. Money 
has ceased to possess its former value, and, 
should the policyholder invest his money 
elsewhere, he could not expect to realize 
so great an interest as was once possible. 
He suffers, as every one suffers, through 
the reduction of interest, and life insurance 
will, as before, continue to offer him its 
advantages at as low terms as is justified 
by the condition of the money market and 
a wise and prudent policy on the part of 
he management of a company. 

It has never been claimed that life insur- 
ance offers greater returns than any other 
financial institution, though such is often 
assumed to be the case by thoughtless peo- 
ple. Theusefulness of life insurance and its 
special aims and purposes are well known. 
Savings banks afford ample opportunity 
for the accumulation of wealth, and, were 
the duration of life fixed with certainty at 
a definite age, life insurance would be of 
no value. It is this very uncertainty of 
life’s tenure that insurance is designed to 
overcome, affording a sure and ready 
means for the relief and maintenance of 
those dependent upon the insured. This 
is the object of life insurance, and when a 
fair and equitable return for all moneys 
paid the company is assured to its members 
all obligation ceases. It would he absurd 
to cluim that life insurance offers to the 
insured a greater return for his money than 
he could obtain through any other invest- 
ment, together with the advantages of 
security and honest dealing. When the 
prevailing rate of interest is at four per 
cent., it is manifestly impossible for a sav- 
ings institution to pay more than a four- 
per-cent. dividend upon deposits; and so 
with life insurance. It cannot pay more 
than it can earn. The money of the in- 
sured is of less value than formerly,-and, 
therefore, so great a return as once might 
have been reasonably expected is now out 
of the question. Fair dealing is all that 





life insurance claims to accomplish. It 
never has and never will profess to give 
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more than is received, and the existence of 
ary such pretense is prima facie evidence 
of humbug, if vot of actual fraud. 

The difficulty with which the managers of 
companies have to contend is to convince 
the public of the simple facts stated above. 
Life insurance is identified with benevolent 
and charitable intentions on the part of 
those who insure, and, as a natural result, 
the business itself is often regarded in the 
same light. Unthinking persons cannot or 
will not understand that the strict rules of 
business are as closely followed in life in- 
surance as in banking and that justice is 
all that a policyholder can expect. A 
company cannot be philanthropic to one 
member without working {njustice to 
others, and strict equity alone should 
characterize its actions. The sooner the 
mind is divested of the idea that life insur- 
ance isa benevolent institution the better 
will its provisions and objects be under- 
stood. That the desire for insurance 
springs fiom charitable and self-denying 
but the carrying out of 
the intention is another thing. Life in- 
surance is business and subject to business 


motives is clear; 


rules and regulations, An honest company 
will do everything in its power for the 
benefit of its members; but that is all. 
When money ceases to command the high 
rate of interest formerly prevailing, the 
payments of policyholders will cease to 
be productive of as great returns as 
before If they feel that life insur- 
ance has, therefore, ceased to be of 
benefit, let them invest their money else- 
where. Turn where they will, they are con- 
fronted with the fact that money has de- 
preciated in value and no longer communds 
as high a price asformerly. If they deposit 
their wealth in savings banks, they find the 
rate of interest greatly lessened and the pecu- 
liar provisionary features of life insurance 
lacking. Itis so with every venture, and, real- 
izing that as good returns are made by in- 
surance companies as come from any other 
investment, they are forced to the conclusion 
that life insurance is a simple business, which 
yields a fair profit upon the sum invested 
thercin—a return regulated by the current 
value of money. 

The reduction of interest affects life in 
surance, as it affeete «1 vusiness; DO more 
and no less. The usefulness of such institu- 
tions remains uoimpaired, and so Jong asa 
company is conspicuous for honest manage 
ment nnd capable officials it need not fear 
the effects following a deprec’ation in the 
value of money. Let it make a fair mar- 
ket return for all moneys received, and it 
will experience no loss of business. Life 
insurance has grown to be a necessity, and 
if, owing to the conditions of trade and to 
a plethora of money, policyholders are 
unable to obtain as great a return as form- 
erly, it will tuke but a short time to con- 
vince them that, if they receive fair treat- 
ment at the hands of life companies, it is 
all they can in reason expect. Life insur- 
ance will, as before, continue to increuse 
its sphere of action and to gain the ap- 
proval and co-operation of sstanaiteg people. 

A 


DEATH-BED INSURANCE. 


WE have dwelt | at ‘en ngth upon the enor- 
mity and extent of *‘death-bed insurance,” 
as practiced by the notorious co-operative 
companies, and it is, perhaps, needless 
aguin to warn our readers to abstain from 
dealing in itin any way. We trust that by 
this time thcy have fully comprehended the 
disasirous effect of participation in such 
concerns, and that insurance can only be 
obtained through well-known and trusted 
channels; but they must pardon us if we 
devote further space to a righteous attack 
upon the co-operatives, 

It is high time something was done to 
put a stop to the nefarious practices of 
these concerns. Legitimate life insurance 
is suffering greatly through the want of 
discrimination among that class of persons 
upon whom the co-operatives chiefly rely for 
support. The victims of these schemes 
are unable to distinguish between life in- 
surance as conducted upon scientific, yet 
sound and practical principles and the 
mongrel form of gambling which prevails 
among the co-operatives; and, copsequeni- 
ly, life insurance per se is sweepingly as- 
serted by these cnfortunates to be a fraud 
and deception Carnot our legislators 





pass laws that will check the ravages of 
this form of contagion? They are quick 
enough to assail the abuses, whether real 
or fancied, that are practiced among com- 
panies conducting a legitimate business. 
Cannot they find means to exterminate this 
miscalled branch of insurance? The in- 
surance commissioners of the various states 
may not possess at present the necessary 
power to annibilate co-operativism; but can- 
not this power be given them, and, in the 
meantime, can they not persistently keep 
the rottenness of the “‘ system” before the 
mental nostrils of the public? 

Hitherto the insurance and daily press of 
the country have published numerous re- 
ports of the prevalence and extent of the 
co-operative epidemic in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Iowa, and other states, principally in 
the West; but little or no allusion has been 
made to the fact that co-operativism has by 
insidious steps become firmly planted here 
in New York City, the metropolis and in- 
surance ¢enter of the country. A half 
dozen of these concerns have their head- 
quarters located within a stone’s throw of 
the office of Tae INDEPENDENT, and others 
are springing up like rank weeds ip those 
streets and localities where insurance offices 
are generally located. In most cases these 
co-operative concerns are organized under 
the most benevolent and seductive of titles, 
suggesting the idea of unselfish philan- 
thropy on the part of their promoters, 
which, of course, still further deceives the 
unwary and plays upon the credulous 
minds of those who are prone to imagine 
that the simpler and more comprehensible 
the system of insurance the more certain 
and beneficial its results. 

We do not intend to remain inert in this 
matter of spurious insurance, but will con- 
tinue our warfare against the co-operatives 
until they are utterly exterminated. The 
name ‘‘ death-bed insurance” has in a great 
measure become substituted for that of 
co-operative insurance, and isa far more 
fitting one, since it lacks the idea of fra- 
ternal aid falsely conveyed by the word 
co-operative. As such, we have properly 
designated the business in this article. 

The enemy has invaded our citadel, and 
it is time thet etape were tahcu for ITS tinal 
overthriw. The ghouls who are fattening 
off the distress of their victims and en- 
joying a comfortable, often a luxurious 
living out of the ‘‘ profits” of death-bed in- 
surance feel perfectly secure in their posi- 
tion and langh at the scornful condemna- 
tion with which they are treated by the 
reputable press of the country; but their 
security, we firmly believe, is short-lived. 
The time is rapidly approaching when in- 
surance laws will curtail the powers of the 
co-operatives to a point where they will die 
natural deaths, through lack of support and 
the contraction of their fields of operation; 
and, ip the meanwhile, the persistent warfare 
of the press against the flimsy concerns—a 
crusade urged by THe INDEPENDENT, in a 
recent article—should be maintained with 
relentless vigor aud, if possible, carried to 
a successful termination, 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


Our London contemporary, The Review, 
cites, as a reason for the comparatively 
small amount of capital invested in fire 
underwriting by American capitalists, the 
fact that the country is overburdened with 
insurance legislation. While it is true that 
thirty eight full-fledged legislatures in ses- 
sion all at once can grind out a vast amount 
of very questionable law, we doubt if such 
legislation deters capitalists from investing 
in the insurance business, However unjust 
such laws may be, their enforcement places 
all companies on an equality, and where 
ove can do business another can. Every 
burden placed on the business of insurance 
has to be paid for by the policyholders, the 
companies being the mediums used fer 
extorting additional taxes from the people. 
Insurance companies oppose these unjust 
laws simply in the interest of property- 
holders, who must bear the burdens im- 
posed by them. As a matter of fact, the 
underwriters personally care little how 
much they sre taxed, for they do not pro- 
pose to do business without a profit. If 
state taxes are excessive, they fix rates so 
that the business done shall pay the extra 
cost; that is to say, they do so in theory, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


but not always in fact. Capitalists are not 
afraid of state legislation, except so far as it 
tends to make insurance too costly for the 
peopleto buy. So longas no discrimination 
is made between companies, American capi- 
talists would have no hesitation in investing 
their money in underwriting. What deters 
capitalists is the fact that company man- 
agers do not make the business compensate 
for the risk assumed. Fire losses can be 
counted upon to consume, on the average, 
from fifty to sixty per cent. of the pre- 
mium receipts; expenses of management, 
including taxation, average about forty- 
five per cent. Here is too small a margin 
to make dividends satisfactory. An ur- 
usually heavy loss is liable at any momen‘ 
to wipe out surplus and cut into capital 
extensively. A venturesome man may not 
object to losing his interest occasionally; 
but when he sees capital exposed to anni- 
hilation he naturally shrinks from the 
exposure. When managers of companies 
place the business on such a footing that 
it becomes profitable per se, not depending 
for dividends upon the earnings of their 
assets, they will have no difficulty in 
obtaining all the capital required; but so 
long as they keep rates down and enjoy 
the suicidal practice of cutting a little 
below their neighbors they must expect 
capital to stand aloof. Low rates, excess- 
ive commissions, and extravagant manage- 
ment are responsible for keeping capital 
out of the business to a greater extent than 
hostile legislation. —Spectator. 


.-Insuring life without insurable in- 
terest and its effects upon public morals is 
not now being tried forthe first time. More 
than one hundred years ago the practice of 
irsuring life without insurable interest in 
the life insured was extensively practiced in 
England. To such an extent was it car- 
ried on and so debauching was its effects 
upon the morals of that country that the 
British Parliament was constrained to enact 
a rigid law to prevent the practice. That 
law, passed in 1774, forbids all insurance 
on lives for the benefit of parties who have 
no interest in the life insured and declares 
all such policies null and void. The same 
law roquires that in all life policies the 
name of the party interested, or for whose 
use or benefit the insurance is made, shall 
appear. It also requires that no greater 
sum shall be paid to the beneficiary than is 
equal to his interest in the life insured, 
According to this law, no life insurance 
policies are to he issued for the benefit of 
parties who have no interest in the lives 
(such policies are null and void). Noone can 
be benefited by a life policy whose name 
does not appear in the policy as a legal 
beneficiary. No one shall receive a sum io 
excess of his interest in the life insured. 
This law forbids all insurance on events in 
which there was no pecuniary interest— 
nothing to lose, nothing to protect. — West- 
ern Ins. Rerieve. 


..The next regular meeting of the Fire 
Underwriters’ Association of the North- 
west will be held at the Grand Pacific Ho- 


tel, Chicago, on the 14th and 15th of Sep- 
tember. 





“IN SURANCE. 


The .e Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL, 


sets, Jan. Ist, 1881, as ascertained by 
sete ee ining Commissioners of Mas. 


sachusetts, Ohio, yt New Jersey... .$35,72°.815 93 
Liabilities as stated by same...,..... $1,911,133 85 
Surplus by Massachusettes Standard.... 3,815,282 08 
Sarplus by New York Standard........ 5,983,905 04 


All policies non-forfeitable after second -year; 
low expenses; dividends declared and paid 
every year since organtzasion | ample surplus ; sur- 
render values most li ; losses promptly ad- 
justed and paid. toads 
OFFICERS: 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 


Epwarp L. Dopp, Sec'y. Treo. Mackner, Treas. 








{September 1, 1881. 


CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 


Orrices § ( New York, 1 po 
Continental - ) rooklyn — Gente an enenge Sts., 
Buildings and No. 10 Broadway, E. 


Pome ‘for reinsurance....... $1,346,195 69 


Reserve s ample for all ether (387 z 83 
: 1.60008 











7 1.306,1 35 77 


i 
Deduct for future omiee 4 8038.710 ar 


any) in market values...... ___ 50,000 00 
Total Cash Assets, J 
Vet. BSL, 83,888,719 41 


DIRECTORS: 


GEO. T. HOPE. Presiden 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLISS, HENRY B. HYDE, 

3. B. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKE 

WM. H. SWAN WILLIAM BKYCE, 
WELLINGTON CLAPP, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
JOHN PAINE, 


H. CASWE OHN H. RE 

D. OLD, OHN H 

WM. M. RICHARDS, ENRY EYRE 
RACE B. CLAFLIN, CHARLES H 

SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, H. LRUT, 

OHN D. MAIRS 


EDWARD MARTIN 
BRADISH. JOHNSON, 


CYRUS PECK, BUCKINGHAM, 
E. W. CORLIES, J.D VERMILYE, 
GEO. W. LANE, FACOB bay > 
JAMES FRASER, JNO. 


HIRAM BARNEY, 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agenc, A 
CYR 4 BECK, Secretary. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, eo, Preek RZ 
KI Sec. Local Dep't. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, ociea Agent. 
F. C. MOORE, Agency Manager. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


OF BOSTON. 
Assets .c«ceeee eee $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities . . «6 e«eees 13,352,918 88 
Total Surplus... « « + $2,588,960 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the ‘vy atage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 


__ LAWRENCE TFURNURE. 











ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE. $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 

RELIABLE, Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states. 


Local — wanted in ev J City and large Town. 
Apply direct to this Company 





C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H. STOKES. Pres't. 
J. L. HALSEY, Sec'y. 


AMERICAN LIPT INSURANCE C0, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


insures Lives on the most de- 


sirable plans. 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8S. WILSON, Secretary. 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, New York. 
Reserven for ait Wabi "888 dsc 88 88 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1881. .$2,400.082 28 


B.S. WAL COTT, Presidert, 
t. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Largest Surplus of any Fire Company in the World. 
OFFICE 41 and 43 WALL STREET. 








Capital paid in, in cash.............- 











For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 





SARE. 


PROMPT. 


LIBERAL. 





PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND 


TRUST Cda,, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Incerporated Third Month 22d, 1865. 
Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 


to policyholders. 


t, Strict business methods. 


Conservative managemen 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS. Apply to the Company. 











Pa 


Sertember 1, 1881.] 
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AGE—EXPERIENCE— 
—CAREFUL MANAGEMENT, 


THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 





ORGANIZED 1845. 
PURELY MUTUAL. | 
DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 


47,000 Policies in 


Force. 


$56,000,000 Paid to Policyholders. 


Cash Assets, Over $43,000,000. 
Surplus, Over $9,000,000. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has been doing business for 
thirty-six years, and offers to those desiring Life Insurance a COMBINATION OF ADVANTA- 
GES which only long experience, a large and well-established business, and carefully perfected 
plans and methods can afford. Among these advantages are: 

The Absolute Security of its Policies. 
(2-) Insurance at Low Cost. 


(1) 


Yearly Income, Over $8,500,000. 





(3.) Liberal and Equitable Dealing. 
Death-claims Paid, 1845—1880.............00.0-00 eee eeee $22,420,204 
Dividends and Return Premiums Paid, 1845—1880,........ 30,577,285 
Endowments and Annuities Paid, 1845—1880.............. 3,640,665 
Total Paid Policyholders to Jan. 1st, 1881....... $56,638,154 
Amount held for Policyholders, Jan. Ist, 1891............ 43,183,934 
ck cdatusxkedosdaboidaecased $99,822,088 
Total Received from Policyholders ..... sideepecsepiesseeee 91,881,354 


Notable and Significant Points 
IN THE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
New York Life Insurance Co. 


Increase in Gross Assets in 1880 
Increase in Premium Income.... 
Increase in Interest Income...... 


Increase in Surplus at 4 per Cent 


biwkeedderessouebed $4,186,982 15 
643,794 41 
284,238 84 

1,174,725 51 


ee. ee 2 


Increase in Surplus at 4} per Cent................. 2,000,000 00 


Increase in New Policies Issued 
Increase in New Insurance Issued 


Increase in Policies in Force.... 


Increase in Insurance in Force 
Interest Receipts, 1880............ Ainnihnleuakmeces 


Paid Losses by Death, 1880.... 


eee eee ee eee eee eee ee 


1,422 
5,131,806 00 
2,843 
8,309,153 00 
2,317,888 84 
1,731,721 37 


CO eee meee eees 


Teeter ewww eeeene 


Having always been a purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 
actual current cost, and its age, strength, prosperity, and economical management combine to 
reduce that cost tothe minimum. The Company is conducted in the interests of policyholders 


alone. 


In the decision of questions involving their rights, the invariable rule is to consider not 


the technital legality of the claim alone, but also its real justice. 

The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company in 1860 and has since 
been adopted—though sometimes in questionable forms—by all other companies. This feature 
saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders, and for this they are in- 


debted primarily to the NEW YORK LIFE. 


The system, as now perfected by the 


NEW YORK LIFE, secures safety to the Company (without which all interests are a 


and justice to the insured. 


The ** TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” of the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY combines in one form the greatest number of advantages obtainable in a Life 


Insurance Policy. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINs, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 
HENRY TUCK, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 


TRUSTEES: 


H. B. CLAFLIN, 
JOHN MAIRS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendént of Agencies. 


CHAS. WEIGHT, M.D., 
HENRY TUCE, M.D., 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
8. 8. FISHER, 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
ALEXANDER STUDWELL, CHARLES WRIGHT 
HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, DAVID DOWS 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. , 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


| wedical Examiners. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS 


ice-President and Actuary. 


Agencies and Offices in the Principal Cities of the World. 





Information as to Agencies or Insurance promptly given on application, 





The Twenty-first Annual Statement 


Or THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 


AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, JAN. lsT, 

hinbunacesceses secccesnesescensnesesced $35,980,997 62 
INCOME, 

DI, cncccnascccvesecone:cseceses a+» $6,832.046 06 
Interest and Renta............ ..-seeeseees ,773,705 61 
Net profit on Investments................ 120,047 76 
$44,716,607 05 
| eel 

DISBU RSEMENTS. 

a by Death and Matured Endow- 
so aensinsnnaihisnimmnnniemarinbinsimaine $2,507,564 84 

pividends, Surrender Values, and An- 
Sl ccdanacsentdedccheduivosseaenniioons 2,106,410 04 

unted = apd -_ a 
Tontine Policies. . eee . 178,963 09 


Total Paid. Policyholders $4, 792,937 97 





Bonds and Mortg 

United States Stoe “\ 

State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks 
anthorized by the laws of the State oF 


053,475 50 
2,513,501 00 





TE Cis cpacstactvncesse) stncncassvccse 8,987,422 47 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks..... 7,064,562 88 
Real Estate in New York and Boston 

and p under 8,368,363 62 
Cash on hand, in banks and other de- 

positories, on  seepee and in transit 

SE xinct ceed. vvnacepeetaceaces 2,188,007 23 
Due mm toumte on account of Pre- 

RBTERD 2... ccccceccsccccccsccsessocecooccses 239,421 32 

$38,400,844 02 


Meshet value of Stocks and Bonds over 
Ci nsncéanndeesncegnconse snseeboncsendence 
Interest and Rents due and accrued..... 
Premiums due and in process of collec- 
tion (less premiums paid in advance, 
ou EE) ncccscocccososccovecsonecesceescose 
Deferred Premiums.........-..---.++++++ 


otal Assets, De 1880. 1 > 
Fon LIABILITIES, eiuehiding Tegal re oe 1,108,602 32 


163,339 00 
650.559 36 


serve for urance of 
PE ccapessccentgessecevecessacouses hes $1,880,308 11 
Total Undivided Surplus...... 89,228,204 PTl 
f which belongs (as as computed) to Bes, 
Policies in general clags............... 4,945,064 21 
whith wen (oe 


we eompurad) té 
Policies in Tontine clags............. * 4.eeu,00 vv 


Risks Assumed in 1880.... $35,170,805 00 
Risks Outstanding.......... 177,597,703 00 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends 
will be declared, available on settlenfent of next an- 
nual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


G. W. PHILLIPS, } 
J. G. VAN CISE, 5 4¢TUaRiEs. 


We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- 

ined the and d and examined in 

detail the assets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 
BENNINGTON F. RaNpOoLra, 

James M. HALSTED, Henry S. TERBELL, 

THomas A. CUMMINS, JOHN SLOANE, 

Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap 

pointed October 27th, 1880, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year. 








BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


Henry B. ‘Wore John A. Stewart, 
George P. aceam, —— D. Jones. 

Georg: b't Lenox Kennedy, 

Beury, i: ‘ fturibut, 


Chauncey M. Depew, 
Henry F. Spaulding, Benjamin Williamson, 
William H. Fogg, Henry M. yilexander, 
William A. Wheelock, William Walker, 
Parker Handy, peaty y, 
William G. Lam E. Boudinot Colt, 


Thomas A. Biddle, 
George W. Carleton, 


Henry 8. Terbell, , George G. Kell 
Thomas 8. Young, | José F Navarro” 
mas A. Cum: | John J: McCook, 
Robert Bliss, W. Wh 
peatel © Lord, Stephen i H. ft Phillips, 
muel W. Torrey, 





Charles G. Landon, 
Samuel Holmes, 


> 
5 
5. 
3 
> 
5 


John Sloane, 


‘Ashbel Green, | Louis Fit E 
Samuel Borrowe, William M. Bliss, 
Henry V. Butler. | William Alexander, 


George H. Stuart, Samuel G. Goodrich. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-President. 

Medical Examiners: 
E. W. LAMBERT, M.D., EDWARD CURTIS, M. D. 
E. W. Scott, Superintendent of Agencies. 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontestable, 
announces that alk such incontestable pol- 
icies will be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt at 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfac- 
tory proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in in- 
terest, and without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or ninety days, as has been the cus- 
tom heretofore and is still usual wit: other 
companies 


1,521,051 28 
363,808 66 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANvARY 257TH, 1881. 


The Trustecs, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st December, 1880. 

Poemtame on Marine Risks from x -F Jan- 


, 1880, to 3lst December, 1880..... $4,232,075 04 
Prem ums on » Policies not shined off 
Ist January, 1880 ..........sceeeeseeee ++. 1,405,947 23 
Total Marine Premiums........... seeseees 5,728,622 27 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1880, to 3ist December, 1880............ $4,141,087 80 
Losses paid during the same 
period......... nm tees $2,071,288 98 


Thee Company has the following Assets— 


United States and State of New York 
Bank, and other Stocks. 
stocks and otherwise. 
jams due =e Com 


Stock, City, 
Loans, secured b 


$8,983,558 00 
1,187,900 00 
Real katate an 








Six per cent. int it on the tanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the ssue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 31st December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of tiie Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


a 

J.D. J HORACE GRAY 
CHAiiEs E DENNIS, EDMU ND W. CORLIES, 

W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB'T B. MINTURN, 

Mes CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 

DAVID Tank GFORGE W. LANE, 

RDON W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN 
A. A. RAVEN OBERT L. STUART, 
WM. STURGIS AMES G. DE FOREST, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, SAMUEL WILLETS, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, CHART FS D. LEVERICH 

AH O. LOW, { BRY 
AM E. Peo 


WILL 

WIL! TAM H. FOGG, 

PETER V. KING 

THOMAS B CODDINGTON, 
HORACE K. THURBER, 
mais La _DEGROOT, 


hE 


J. D. JONER, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres't. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, aud 264 Breadway 
cer. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 a 


The ncipal features of this Co: 7 ore are ABSU- 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMIC AL AGEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSUR 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
C.P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, dotuary. 





1826. 1881. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILA DELPHIA, 


Cash Capital................ $100,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 
846.169 70 


884 869 O1 
a $2,131,038 71 


JOHN DEVEXREU X, President. 
JOBN L, THOMSON, Secretary. 


THE 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Ansurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 

Corn, 
ASSETS, 
$3,423,753.16 
SURPLUS, 

$379,602.61. 


JAS. S. PARSONS, 
President. 


A. 8. WINCHESTER, 
Vice-President. 

R E 
Secre 





BEECHER, 
evary. 


1851. THE 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Bory pe icyholder a 6 Ce and entitled to 
parti te 1 distributions of surplus. 
non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
ouuad i — liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its its before insuring your life. 
ACTIVE 4 WANTED. 
£. W. BOND, Pres. JOHN A. HALL, Seo 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 
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Old and THoung. 


TWO WAYS. 


BY MRS. H. A. BINGHAM. 


Tuer bad a son, an only son, 

Their hope and bappiness and pride; 
With life’s first honors nobly won, 

At manhood’s golden gate be died. 





And year by year, with backward gaze, 
From that great light receding slow, 
Through lonely, sad, and toilsome ways, 
Down to their childless age they go. 


She keeps the memory like a shrine, 
All incense-wreathed of heart and lip; 
With that dear presence, now divine, 
She vever yields companionship. 


The pictured face that lights the wall, 
Whose garlands never know decay; 

The books from weary bands let fall, 
The garments never laid away. 


A thousand signs with tender tone 7 
Tell how the found heart cheats its patio, 
With semblance of a life not gone, 
That any hour may come again. 


Bhe loves the green earth where he lies, 
And stars the sod with snowy bloom, 

And lingers, as in some sweet guise 
She met him at an open tomb. 


Her year is full of sacred days, 
Each with its special joy in him ; 
Bhe treasures up his words and ways 
Like jewels that no time can dim. 


Her life keeps young with all he loved ; 
When those who loved him praise his 
worth, 
Wit strange new pride her heart is moved, 
She feeds on manna not of earth, 


The mourner at her side is dumb— 
As in a dream he sees and hears; 

To him all arts of solace come 
Like music to unanswering ears, 


The poor memorials stir him not; 
He never meets the pictured eyes ; 

If baply comes the theme unsought, 
He turns away with vague replies, 


In quiet, uncomplaining frame 
He walks his daily duty’s round ; 
Life’s work-day interests the same 
His thought and purpose seem to bound. 


But daily grows he grave and ett), 
afuse vuweu WIth care, more touched with 
age, 
No past delights his present fill, 
No future plans his thoughts engage. 


His eyes have learned a far-off look ; 
His head is bowed when none are by; 
He oftener reads one Holy Book 
Or muses lone and silently. 


Whate’er he feels, no moan is made; 
The secret burden none may kuow, 
Nor tenderest pity dare invade 
That patient dignity of woe. 


For every pain ber eyes are dim, 

She mourns with every heart bereft ; 
A calm endurance fills for him 

The measure of the life that’s left. 


A childless mother ne’er she feels— 
In every child she sees her own ; 
No word or look tn him reveals 
The father who has had a son. 


One wears the sorrow like a crown, 
Nor any life could live apart, 

And one its anguish smothers down 
And hides it in a hidden beart. 


Which grief is sadder, who shall seek? 
Or which more beautiful to see, 

The love for which all words are weak 
Or that of which no word can be ? 

CoLumpus, Wis. 








MISS BECKY’S PILGRIMAGE, 
BY SARAH 0. ‘JEWETT. 


Berorr her brother, the Rev. Mr. Par- 
sons, died, Miss Becky and he had often 
talked about going back to Maine, to visit 
their old friends; but somehow the right 
time had never come, and now, when she 
thought of going all by herself, she felt as 
if it were almost her duty to carry out this 
cherished wish. 

To be sure, it would be sad to go alone. 
They had often said there would be many 
changes, and they should find few persons 
who remembered them; and so it would not 
have been altogether cheerful, a! any rate. 


The minister and his sister had had few 


relatives, and most of those were dead; but 
there was a cousin in Brookfield, whom 
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they had heard from now and then, and, 
though they reminded each other of the 
changes that had taken place, they still in- 
stinctively thought of their native town as 
if it were very nearly the same as it used to 
be when they bad last seen it, thirty or forty 
years before. Their father and mother had 
died when they were very young, and Miss 
Becky had lived with an old aunt. Her 
brother had early shown unmistakable 
proofs of his calling to the ministry, and 
had used most of his share of the small 
fortune on his education; and he had been 
settled in his first parish only two or three 
years when Miss Becky went to live with 
him, her auvt having suddenly died and Mr. 
Parsons being in distress for a housekeeper. 
It proved a most judicious arrangement, 
for neither of them ever married, and they 
were capitally suited to each other, having 
that difference of disposition and similarity 
of tastes which make it possible for two 
people to live together without being too 
often reminded of the fact that we are in 
this world for the sake of discipline, and 
not enjoyment. It was always said that 
Mr. Parsons had been disappointed in love 
while he was pursuing his studies at the 
theological school, and whether he took 
this for an indication that be would be 
more useful as a single manI do not know; 
but, at any rate, in spite of frequent good 
chances and the way to seize them being 
made easy for him by members of his 
parishes, he never fell in love again and 
seemed to grow better contented with life 
year by year. He was a handsome map, 
and Miss Becky was proud of him. He 
was to ber not only the best of preachers 
and kindest of men, but the most admirable 
of gentlemen. She had a thoroughly En- 
glish respect for the cloth, and she had 
been born in the days when, in ber native 
New England town, the league of Church 
and state was powerful and prominent, and 
the believers in the Congregational mode of 
worship and Church government were able 
to look down upon other sects as dissenters. 
She had left Brookfield with great regret. 
She had not known how dear the old place 
was to her until she came to leave it. She 
had never been very happy at her aunt’s, 
for she never had liked her uncle very well, 
and his wife was a fretful, tiresome sort 
of woman, who made it so uncomfortable 
for every one, when she was not pleased, 
that her household became cowards in 
never daring to take their own way or to 
have minds of their own about even their 
own affairs; and it seemed a bright future 
to Miss Becky to have a home of her own, 
as she knew her brother’s house would be, 
for she was to have all the good fortune of 
a minister's wife—the glory and honor and 
pride of it, with none of the responsibility 
of suiting herself to the parish, which ina 
country town is sometimes no light weight 
to carry. 

Tt was a long journey to take, for Mr. 
Parsons had been called to a church in 
Western New York, which seemed to Miss 
Becky like a foreign country. It was 
known throughout Brookfield that she was 
to start one Monday morning, and on 
Sunday her departure was referred to io 
the long prayer before the morning ser- 
mon, and in the evening meeting both 
deacons and some other pillars of 
the church prayed devoutly that she 
might be kept from danger and _ peril 
on her journey and that she might 
help to scatter the good seed among the 
far-away people with whom she was to 
make herhome. It was almost the same 
thing as if she were going to be a foreign 
missionary, and she was very solemn about 
it; but after she reached Alton it seemed 
as civilized and us home-like as Brookfield 
itself, and any sacrifice she had gloried in 
making proved to have been only in her 
imagination. Twice since then Mr. Par- 
suns had accepted calls to other parishes, 
further West, and for the last twenty-seven 
or twenty-eight years they bad been in De- 
vonport, which had started to be a rival to 
New York City itself. It had been disap- 
pointed and left at one side by the railroads, 
which presently put an end to the useful- 
ness of a canal which had brought some 
business to the little town, and it had 
grown very dull and a good deal less im- 
portant in its own mind. The minister and 
his sister had lived on year after year in 
comfortable fashion. The salary was small, 


but, fortunately, certain, and Miss Becky 
had a little income, which relieved her from 
apy feeling of dependence or uncomfort- 
able humility toward the parishioners. 
Her hand had been asked in marriage more 
than once; but she never bad thought it 
best to change her situation, for in neither 
case had it appeared likely that she should 
better herself, and she felt that there could 
be no reproach attached to single-blessed- 
ness while she kept hér brother’s house and 
he was a minister of the Gospel. It gave 
her a position and duty for which one must 
have a vocation. 

But, as I have said, as years went on, Miss 
Becky’s heart and thoughts were oftencr 
and oftener turned toward Brookfield; and 
the minister himself, from bearing her say 
so much about it, came to have as great a 
wish as she to go back to New England. 
It is always hume to all the people who go 
away from itto the westward. As they grow 
older, they love it better and better and it is 
a strong bond between the older settlers if in 
their youth they had some knowledge of 
each other’s neighborhoods. The hearts of 
New England travelers are often touched at 
being asked to visit some old people, because 
they came from the Eastern States, and, 
with all the Westerner’s pride in his new 
country, his thoughts often turn fonily 
toward the rising sun. There is in this 
gencration ap instinctive homesickness that 
will probably be outgrown in the next. To 
any subject of the Queen England is always 
home, and a Canadian or a New Zealander 
is first of all and last of all an Englishman. 

Miss Becky’s brother, for some months 
before his death, had not seemed so strong 
as usual. He was several years older than 
she, and seemed very old in that part of the 
country where most of the people are 
young or, at furthest, middle-aged. He 
had never been in the habit of taking stated 
vacations (in fact, it had been a matter of 
pride and principle with him not to do so); 
but early in the Summer he had said he 
should take a rest of a month when Sep- 
tember came, and then they would go to 
Brookfield. He wished to verify some 
dates and records, and, though there were 
few people hecared much to see, there were 
a good many tombstones, and the old town 
itself was dearer to him than he ever used 
to believe. He had been hardly more than 
a boy when he left it, and it was his long- 
lost boyhood that he hoped to find again. 
They would go to the seashore for a little 
while—he should like to get a whiff of 
salt air; and on their way home they would 

stop in New York, where there was to be a 
general meeting of the churches, that was of 
great interest to bim. 

They talked about their plans like two 
children; but they never carried them out. 
for, as I have said, the minister died. It 
was a great shock to Miss Becky, who till 
the very last was sure that a change of air 
was allthat her brother needed to make 
him well and strong again; but he only 
went on a last short journey instead, and 
all the clergy in that corner of the world 
assembled to follow him, and they preached 
about him, and wrote about him in the 
religious newspapers. and said how sadly he 
would be missed and what a pillar had 
fallen. And then the world went on very 
much the same 4s ever, except to Miss 
Becky, who felt as if it had come to an 
end. 

She stayed on in Devonport for a while, 
until she began to be very unhappy. The 
parish was hearing candidates with a view 
to settling a successor to Mr. Parsons, and 
they seemed so unfit for his place (as, in- 
deed, they were, being mostly young and 
puffed up with pride) that she listened to 
them with great impatience and distress, 
and she made up her mind, by litile and 
little, that as soon as the Spring opened 
she would go to Brookfield and make a 
long visit. After all, there were a good 
many people in that place and its neighbor- 
ing towns whom she wished to see, and 
whom she thought would be glad to see her; 
and, if she did not care to visit, she had it 
in her power to board for awhile, and the 
more she thought about it the more in a 
hurry she felt to be on the way. She was 
by no means a rich woman; but, if she lost 
nothing, she would have enough to live on 
comfortably, since she spent but little and 
bad an uncommon faculty of making that 
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The journey to Boston was bewildering 

and tiresome to her, for the most part; but 
when she was fairly started one morning to 
take the last half-day’s car-ride, she was 
much delighted, and looked out of the 
window eagerly, and examined the faces in 
the car, to see if there might not possibly 
be one that was familiar. ‘The very names 
of ghe stations were delightful to her ears, 
and after a while she felt asif she were 
traveling in disguise and as if everybody 
would be overjoyed if she only told them 
who she was. ‘I haven’t been here for 
forty years,” she told the conductor, after 
he had answered some question she haa 
put to him; and he Jooked at her curiously 
(as if to see whether she was an old ac- 
quaintance, she thought), and said that 
she must find things a good deal changed. 
She heard a gentleman in front call him 
Mr. Prescott, and, if he had not hurried 
on, she would have asked himif he were 
not one of the sons of an old schoolmate 
of hers, who had married a Prescott and 
gone to live in Portland. She was sure ne 
had a look of Adaline Emery. 
It was a great pleasure that at one of the 
stations a newcomer took a seat beside her, 
the cars being full. She was a woman of 
about her own age, and evidently a jour- 
ney was a matter of great importance to 
her. So Miss Becky felta sympathy for 
her, and ventured to say that she had been 
in the cars for nearly two days and nights, 
after her companion had asked the name of 
one of the stations which she had failed to 
hear. 

‘*T wantto know if you have!” said 
she, looking at Miss Becky with respect. 
‘Seems to me I couldn’t stand it, noways; 
but then it ain’t come in my lot to be much 
of atraveler. Was you ever this way be- 
fore?” 

*“‘I was born and brought up down in 
Brookfield,” answered Miss Becky; ‘‘ but I 
have been away pretty near forty years. I 
wonder if you are acquainted about there 
any.” 

‘* Why, I was ratsed in Brookfield,” said 
the woman, ‘‘and I’ve got a brother and 
sister living there. I’m just going to Brook- 
field now, to stop with them. I thought it 
wasa great while since I was there; but 
you beat me. I was there nine years ago, 
and I expect I shall find a good many 
changes.” And our two friends looked at 
each other searchingly, and in a minute a 
glimmer of satisfaction overspread Miss 
Becky’s face. ‘‘I declare to my heart if 
you aren’t Mahaly Robinson! I thought you 
looked sort of natural when I see you come 
into the cars. I s’pose you must have for- 
gct all about Rebecca Parsons by this time.” 
But her friend had not, and they grasped 
each other’s hand and kissed each other at 
once, and the sudden outburst of affection 
was most amusing to the neighboring pas- 
sepgers. 

““Why, ! feel as if I had got home, see- 
ing you,” said Miss Becky, thinking how 
dreadfully old her friend locked, while the 
friend thought exactly the same thing of 
her, and each flattered herself that in her 
case Time had left but little trace of its 
flight. ‘‘I forget your married name?” 
inquired Miss Becky. I did know it at the 
time. You know you wrote me just after 
I went out West; but I always think of you 
as Mahaly Robinson—same’s when we went 
to school together.” 

“‘T married first with a Sands; but I lost 
him when we had only been married three 
years,” said Mahala, without any appear- 
ance of regret, ‘‘and then I married Joshua 
Parker, of Gloucester. I’ve been a wit iw 
now these fourteen years. He was a ship- 
master and used to sail out o’ Salem when 
I first met with him; and after that he was 
master of the ‘Fleetwing,’ out o’- Boston 
for a good many years. He was lost at sea. 
She was never heard from after they left 
Callao. I wan’t left very well off. We'd 
had considerable sickness, and his father 
and mother and a foolish sister made it 
their home with us and was considerable 
expense. I always set a great deal by 
Father Parker, though. He wasa real good 
man and he always did what he could. He 
got frost-bit down to the Banks, one winter, 
and his hands and feet were crippled. We 
had hard scratchin’ one spell; but my boys 
and girls got so’s they could work, and 
then there wa’n’t any more trouble. I’ve 
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had a good deal to be thankful for; but 
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I’ve seen the time I'd a-laid down | 
died, I was so discouraged. I live with 
my youngest daughter now, and she’s got 
as handsome a little farm as you ever see 
and a good husband. He’s doing well, too. 
They are always thinking o’ things to 
please me, both of ’em. I ain’t got a child 
I've been sorry for, and that’s a good deal 
tosay. There’s a sight of risk in fetchin’ 
up six of ’em. But I want to know how 
it’s been with you. I see by The Congrega- 
tionalist that your brother had been taken 
away.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Becky, with a sigh. 
“ He was adreadful loss to me. We'd been 
together so many years, and there never 
was a man like Joseph, anyway. He was 
known all through that part of the West. 
We'd talked about coming on, and it’s real 
sad to come without him; but I feel’s if it 
was just what he’d want me to do, if he 
knew it. I hoped I should see him stand 
up and preach in the old meeting-house. 
Some of his sermons were thought a great 
deal of. I couldn’t always understand the 
deeper thought in’em,” said Miss Becky, 
proudly. ‘ We set a good many times to 
come on; and we did get as far as New 
York once, to the meetings of the American 
Board, and then somehow there was 
always some place we thought we must zo 
to first, out West. It ain’t that we've 
stayed right in the same place all tbese 
years,” she explained. ‘‘ My brother used 
to travel about a good deal. Seems to me, 
coming back this way, I miss him more 
than ever. I keep thinking o’ things I 
ought to tell him when I get back to 
Devonport. It’s been right hard to get 
reconciled.” 

‘“‘Theu you’re not coming back to set- 
tle?” asked Mrs. Parker. ‘‘I thought first 
that perhaps you was. There, we're a- 
getting into Portsmouth; but I don’t sup- 
pose I should know my way round. I 
lived here ’long of my first husband, and I 
always liked the place.” . 

‘‘I remember coming, when I was a 
young girl, to stop with my Aunt Dennett 
for a spell, over on the Kittery shore. 
We’ve got to go across the river, haven’t 
we? Ishouldn’t wonder if you could see 
the house. My sakes alive! how good ana 
ircsh the salt watersmells! Don’t it? I 
declare, how it carries me back!” exclaimed 
Miss Becky. 

‘*The wind must have come round iuio 
the east,” said Mrs. Parker, wisely. ‘* It 
was a little north of west when I startcd 
this mornizg, and I thought I should have 
a good day; but then we're going right back 
into the country. Who are you expecting 
to stop with?” 

“‘I wrote to Cousin Sophy Annis. I’ve 
been in the habit of hearing from her every 
year, acd one of her sons is living West 
and has stopped with us several times. I 
didn’t zet any answer, for I started off 
pretty sudden. I found I was going to 
have company as farasSyracuse. I can go 
to the tavern, if it don’t seem to be con- 
venient for Sophia. I don’t know but it 
would be just as well, any way, for I fecl as 
if I was aimost a stranger. I shouldn’t 
mind the expense,” she added, with a good 
deal of satisfaction. 

“‘I know they won’t let you go to no 
tavern. Brookfield folks will have altered 
a good deal if they have come to that!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Parker, in a way that was 
gratifying. ‘* You'll find more that is glad 
to see you than you’ve any idea of. If you 
don’t find anybody a-waiting for you, you 
come right home with me to Sister Phebe’s; 
and then they’ll take you over to Sophy’s, 
after tea or in the morning, just as you are 
a mind to. You know it’s right on the 
way there, and Sophy won’t think nothing 
of your stopping ‘long of me, as we fell in 
with each other in the cars.” 

But it seemed very lonely to Miss Becky, 
who was tired with her long journey; and 
she became uncertain of her reception and 
almost wished she had not undertaken the 
pilgrimage. She began to understand how 
echanged the place must be and how little 
it would be like the Brookfield she had 
left. And when Mrs. Parker remembered 
that she had spoken of her brother’s 
preaching in the old meetiog-house, and 
explained that it had been torn down, to 
make place for a new one, the year before, 
it was really 2 great sorrow to our friend. 
She felt that, if it were not for visiting the 





burying-ground, it would not have been 
‘ worth while to go at all. 

‘*I did think it would be so pleasant to 
set in the old pew again, where I used to 
set when I was a girl,” shesaid, sadly. ‘I 
have thought just how it all looked so many 
times!” As they neared Brookfield, the 
country grew more and more familiar, and 
Miss Becky looked out of the car-window 
all the time and was again in high spirits. 
She told the names of the hills, andewhen 
she saw a farm-house that she remembered, 
not far from the railway, she was perfectly 
overjoyed, and hurriedly collected her 
carpet-bag, and her basket, and her big paste- 
board box, that held some treasures which 
she bad been afraid to trust to her trunk. 
**Do tell me if I look all right, Mahaly,” 
she said, quickly passing her band, in its 
loose black thread glove, over the front of 
her bonnet and her neat frisette. ‘‘ 1 don’t 
s’pose I am fit to look at. I’ve always had 
to keep myself looking nice, on Joseph's 
account, being a minister, and we were 
always subject to a good deal o’ company,” 
she remarked; but Widow Parker said she 
looked as if she had only traveled from 
the next town, and in a few minutes more 
they were standing on the platform of the 
Brookfield statiun. 

There were only strangers waiting there, 
and they were mostly little boys, and Miss 
Becky felt a strange sense of desolation; 
but presently some one greeted Mrs. Parker 
(who was much flustered) with great 
cordiality, and she walked off, without 
giving a thought to her fellow-traveler, 
who stood still, looking anxiously at every 
face that passed, as if she hoped to find it 
familiar. She held the box and the bag 
and the basket, and suddenly wondered if 
her trunk had come, and looked down the 
platform the wrong way and distressed her- 
self with the thought that it had not been 
put off the train, since it was not in sight. 
The little boys strolled away and the rest 
of the people began to disappear also, and 
Miss Becky remembered her companion, 
and wondered what could have become of 
Mrs. Parker, who had seemed so friendly; 
and just then some one came driving up to 
the platform. It was a young woman, and 
she jumped out qnickly and came toward 
our friend. 

‘I wonder if you are Miss Parsons?” 
asked the girl, pleasantly. 

“Why, yes, dear,” said poor Miss Becky, 
who had been almost ready to cry. 

‘Grandmother said that I had better 
come round by the depot; but the rest of 
us were certain you wouldn’t be here until 
to-morrow. How do you do?” and she 
kissed the old lady as if she really cared 
something about her. ‘* We are all so 
pleasod because you ave coming. ‘Now let 
me see to your baggage. We can take the 
trunk right into the back of the 
wagon.” 

“T was just fecling afraid it hadn't 
come,” said Miss Becky; but the station- 
master asked if that were not the one which 
he was iust going to drag into the depot, 
and ina few minutes more they were in the 
wagon, driving away. 

“I hope you won’t be too tired,” said the 
girl. ‘* We shall have to ride three or four 
miles; but then it is nice and cool.” 

“I always liked to ride,” said Miss 
Becky, ‘‘ and it is so refreshing to get out 
of the cars. There! you don’t know what 
a difference there is between the air here 
and out West; but now I want you to-tell 
me who you are?” 

‘“* I forgot you didn’t know,” said the girl, 
laughing. ‘‘ We have talked so much about 
you that I forgot you didn’t know me just 
as well as Ido you. I’m Annie Downs and 
my mother was Julia Annis.” 

“I can’t believe Sophy Annis has got a 
grand-daughter as old as you!” exclaimed 
Miss Becky. ‘* Why, I don’t feel any older 
than ever1 did, but she was four or five 
years older than I.” 

**I have a brother and sister older than 
I,” said Annie; *‘ but they’re both married. 
We lived at Freeport; but I suppose you 
knew that father died some years ago, and 
Grandma was getting feeble, so she wanted 
Mother and meto break up and come to 
live with her. I have been ‘keeping the 
town school for two yeagé. It’s very near, 
you know. Mother’s brother carries on 
the farm—Uncle Daniel. He says he re- 


members you, and your coming to say good- 





‘bye just before you went West; but Grand. 
ma says he was too young.” 

‘I guess he does remember me,” said 
Miss Becky, with a sudden affection for 
this relative of hers. I know he wasa dear 
little fellow, running round the kitchen. It 
was in cold weather, I know. I was going 
to kiss him, and he hid under the table.” 
This was very pleasant and seemed to 
bring the strange relatives much nearer. 
‘“‘Your mother was the oldest and was 
quite a girlthen. I remember hearing of 
your father’s being taken away; but I 
always thought of you all as little bits of 
children.” 

‘There, I did feel so lonesome to-day!’ 
said Miss Becky to old Mrs. Annis and her 
daughter, that evening; ‘* but I feel now as 
if I had got back among my own folks. I 
like out West; but somehow I never have 
felt at home as J do here, and after Joseph's 
death I saw it was being with him that had 
kept me from feeling strange. And I don’t 
kvow why it is, either, for there are a good 
many people in our place from New En- 
gland and everybody is free and neigh- 
borly.” 

Nothing could have pleased Miss Becky 
more than the welcome she received from 
the townspeople. She said over and over 
again that she had no idea she should find 
so many people who remembered her, and 
the excitement her visit seemed to make 
was deeply gratifying. It was exactly the 
way her brother was treated when he went 
vack to visit one of his old parishes, and 
she accepted invitations to spend the day 
or to make a week’s visit after haying until 
she was entirely confused at the thought of 
ber engagemerts. It was very pleasaut; 
but sometimes. when she was tired, the 
fulu-e suggested itself for her decision, and 
she wondered what she had better do when 
the visite wece ove:, for there was all the 
rest of be~ lie to be lived and she ought to 
be makiug sume plavs, 
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It would not be fair to withhold an account 
of tue w-stchedness of poor Mrs. Mahala 
Parker wien she remembered, on the even- 
ing after her arrival at her sister’s, that she 


had meaovt to bring with her another guest. 
Something nappenea w icimtud hee of 


their conversation in the cars, and she sud- 
denly looked gray for a minute, while a 
chill crept over ber. ‘Oh! my good land 
o’ compassion!” she groaned. ‘‘ What 
have I been and done? I believe my 
mind’s a-failing of me.” And her amazed 
companions asked what could be the mat- 
ter. 

‘*I met Rebecca Parsons in the cars,” 
said she, ‘‘coming on from the West. 
We happened to sit in thé same seat; but 
I never should have known her if she 
hadn’t called me by name and told me who 
she was. She said she had been gone 
forty years. I shouldn’t have said it was 
more than thirty, if it was that; but time 
does go so fast! She didn’t seem certain 
about anybody’s coming to meet her, and 
I told her I’d fetch her along with me, and 
then you'd send her over to the Annises, 
where she expected to stop; and I come 
right off without ever even saying Good- 
bye to her. I don’t know what she will 
think. I never felt soin my life. I don’t 
remember to have seen no other convey- 
ance there, and she must ha’ been real put 
to it to know what to do. I got sort of 
excited, it’s so long since I went anywhere 
before. It must have looked just asif I 
wunted to get rid of her. There was some- 
thing on my mind all the way here; but I 
kept thinking it was because I had left 
something in the cars.” 

‘‘Well, right after breakfast one of the 
girls shall take you over tothe Annises, 
Sister Mahaly,” said Mrs. Littlefield. 
‘You'd feel better to see her yourself 
than to send word. I suppose she will be 
there, or she may have stopped up to the 
tavern, and they ought to knowit. And 
you may as well ask them all to come over 
and take tea to-morrow and spend a good 
long afternoon. I shan’t have another 
chance for some time, on account of hay- 
ing. I was calculating to ask our minister, 
any way; and when I got your letter I 
thought I would wait until you was here.” 

“‘ Adaline sent to Boston by one of our 


‘neighbors, who is real tasty, and got me 


mentioned Mrs. Parker. “She said I'd be 
likely to want it, and those I bad were get- 
ting a little past; but I told her I wished 
she hadn’t. It will be just whatI nced, 
though. Won't it? Rebecca was dressed 
real plain; but everything seemed to be of 
good quality. I dare say she put on what 
was old and wouldn’t hurt, she had so far 
to come.” } 

Miss Becky had been a little angry at 
being deserted; but she took a grim satis- 
faction in thinking Mrs. Parker’s mind was 
not what it used to be, and when she made 
her appearance in the morning, entirely 
penitent and armed with an invitation to 
tea, she was forgiven in full. The tea- 
party was a great success and Miss Becky 
was the center of attraction. There were 
so many questions to be asked and answered, 
wherever she went; the fates and fortunes 
of so many families had to be recounted 
for her satisfaction; and she made herself 
very agreeable by giving intcresting rem- 
iniscences of her own life, and telling of 
the strange customs of some Westerners 
and the contrasts she noticed in the fash- 
ions of living East and West. She felt her- 
self to be a person of great ifterest and 
consequence, You may be sure that she 
wore her best black silk, and that she suc- 
ceeded in leaving an impression on the 
minister’s mind of her being well posted on 
clerical and religious questions. She told 
the Annis family, complacently, as they 
drove home together in the two-seated wag 
on, after the tea-party was over, that she 
always felt at home with ministers and 
knew their ways better than she did any- 
body’s. . 

Cousin Sophia was pleased at being the 
owner of such an attractive and satisfac- 
tory guest. ‘‘I don’t think I ever saw Mr. 
Beacham appear to enjoy himself better,” 
she said. ‘‘ He isn’t much of a talker, as a 
zeneral thing; but you brought him out 
ight off. I tell you, Rebeccy, you ought 
to set your cap for the parson. He is well 
off. We give him eight hundred dollars, 
and he’s got means beside. I think he’s 
been a widower long enough; but folks here 
has got tired setting their caps for him, "less 
it’s old Cynthy Rush, and she ‘pears to 
think that while there’s life there’s hope.” 


‘* He seems to be an excellent Christian 
man,” said Miss Becky, uusuws, « w.0-, 


but it was too dark foranybody to notice it. 

‘‘T’m going to have him to our house to 
tea,” said Mrs, Annis, giving her danghter 
a suggestive poke. ‘‘He always likes to 
come in strawberry time.” 

Annie Downs had been much amused 
that evening at the evident interest which 
Mr. Beacham and Miss Becky took in each 
other. It was a funny, sedate likeness of a 
mild flirtation between two young people, 
They were mindful of the respect due to 
their own advanced years and the pro- 
prieties of a tea-party; but they found each 
other very attractive. They were both fine- 
looking. Mr. Beacham would have been 
fairly imposing in even a gown and bands, 
and in a surplice he would have been mag- 
nificent. One longed to see him in a 
ruffied shirt and small-clothes, instead of 
his plain black garments; but his solemn 
countenance bore on it the stamp of eccle- 
siastical dignity. ‘‘Anybody would know 
he was a minister,” said Miss Becky, de- 
cidedly, and she had had vast ex, rience 
among the Western clergy. 

The June days went by quickly, and Miss 
Parsons enjoyed her visit more and ‘nore, 
and felt less and less inclinatio.. to go back 
to her Devonport life. She ha. —ot sup- 
posed that people would be so glad to see 
her; but, having once welcomed her, they 
never were made sorry, for our friend was 
really a good and pleasant person to know. 
The young people found her full of sym- 
pathy and kind-heartedness, and she gave a 
great deal of pleasure wherever she went. 
It was easy to see that she did not think 
only of how her friends greeted her and 
what they did for her, for she was as 
anxious to help and to give, in her turn, and 
she could be as amusing as heart could 
wish. There was an unfaded girlishness 
about her yet, in spite of the fallen snows 
of so many winters. She was very happy 
in Brookfield, and there was a companion. 
ship to be bad even in the .cypress-grown 
burying-ground, which was dearer to her 
than she bad dreamed it would be. The 





a deautiful cap, just before I came away,” 


people in chuseh om Sundays soon felt 
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as is if she were again their neigh- 
bor and friend, and Mr. Beacham 
found himself looking often toward the 
Anois pew, as he preached; and he selected 
his best sermon the very Sunday after he 
met Miss Parsons, and repeated it for her 
benefit, and was rewarded by her telling 
him, as he gravely shook hands with her 
on his way out of church, that it reminded 
her of one of her dear brother's on the same 
text, but he had expanded the subject much 
more fully. ‘‘ You know how to make things 
very clear,” Miss Becky said, with a sudden 
brightening of ber eyes and a simple frank- 
ness, that he thought extremely desirable. 
‘It is something to be most grateful for, if 
a word we speak reaches ani helps another 
struggling soul,” he said, and shook hands 
absently with a parishioner in the next pew. 


**Did you see poor Mary Ann Dean at 
church, to-day?” some one asked, as they 
drove home after meeting. And Mrs. Annis 
answered that she doubted if the poor soul 
ever got out to church again. ‘I haven’t 
told you about her, have I, R’becky? She 
was a daughter of Susan Beckett, who 
used to be at your aunt’s a good deal; but 
it may have been after you went West. 
She bas had about the bardest time of any- 
body I know. ‘Their house burnt down, 
and they lost most everything; and four of 
the family died within sixteen months. 
Mary Ann was left all alone, with one 
bro*bar that drank like a fish, and she had 
to earn what she could and bear the brunt 
of everything. She was a good deal 
younger than the rest of the children. She 
has been failing this good while; but she 
wouldn't give up. She's always reminded 
me of a flower in the road that every wheel 
went over. There ain’t a better young 
woman anywhere in Brookfield. I set 
everything by Mary Ann.” 

‘I do feel sorry,” said Miss Becky. ‘‘I 
had it on my mind in meeting to ask you 
if any of Susan’s folks were about here; 
and I noticed that poor, sick-looking girl. 
T'll go to see her the first of the week, if 
she don’t live too far off, on her mother’s 
account, if nothing else.” 

“It is only a little way,” said Annie 
Downs. ‘‘l'll go with you to-morrow 


afternoon, if you will come alan t- +-- 
aot --¥tvuow asver 8ChOOl, Cousin Becky.” 


Miss Becky was very kind to this new 
friend, who soon grew more ill and quite 
dependent upon the kindness of her neigh- 
bors, and our heroine, having no family 
cares, was with her a good deal for the 
next fortnight. Haying had begun, and it 
was lucky that so good « nurse was for the 
most of the time at leisure, since the other 
women wefe all so busy, and, indeed, at any 
time had their hands full with their own 
work. 

It happened that two or three times 
Mr. Beacham came to visit his sick parish- 
joner; and it must be confessed that Miss 
Becky did not show her usual composure 
in the presence of-the clergy, and that she 
began to feel uncomfortably self-conscious 
and to insist upon it to herself that she took 
no interest in the man whatever. She 
openly said (feeling all the time that she 
might be sorry for it) that she did not con- 
sider him gifted in prayer; but even this 
bold treason did not keep her heart from 
fluttering at the mention of hia name. The 
Brookfield people quickly caught at the 
first hint, which was given by a suspicious 
parishioner, and one Sunday Miss Becky 
was joked a little by the people who knew 
her best, which was very discomposing. 

So one day, late in the aftertioon, the 
Annis family were not surprised to see the 
minister and Miss Becky come walking up 
the road together. She had been away for 
two or three days; but had been left at 
Mary Ann Dean's, to spend an hour or two, 
on her way home, and Mrs. Annis’s first 
thought was that the sick woman had sud- 
denly died and that they were coming 
together to consult about making some 
arrangements. But Annie Downs was 
quicker witted. ‘‘I shouldn’t wonder if 
Cousin Becky had made up her mind to 
settle down in Brookfield,” said she with a 
little laugh. 

Mrs. Annis hurried to the door. ‘‘ Poor 
Mary Ann ain’t gone, I hope?” she asked, 
anxiously; and Mr. Beacham looked con- 
fused, and answered that she seemed as 
comfortable as usual. ‘‘Miss Parsons and 


I were speaking of some theological points 








to which her brother gave much attention,” 
he apologized, and everybody felt a little 
awkward, until Mrs. Annis bethought her 
self to take refuge in her duty as hostess. 
“‘I want you to stop to tea with us, pow 


you're here, Mr. Beacham,” she said, 


eagerly. ‘‘ We've been thinking of sending 
for you. I had some thoughts of namin§ 
Thursday. You always like our straw- 


berries, you know.” 

The minister looked very pleased. ‘Ido 
not know why I cannot accept your hospital- 
ity, Mrs. Annis. My housekeeper said she 
should be absent to-night, though she, 
doubtless, made some provision for my sup- 
per. Andon Thursday I have engaged to 
be away.” 

It was nearly tea-time already; at least, 
there was hardly time enough to make sure 
that the feast would be appropriate for the 
guest. Mrs. Annis and Mrs. Downs and 
Annie all scurried to the kitchen at once, 
and when Mr. Daniel Annis came in from 
the field he was told who was there, and 
went at once to array himself in his Sun- 
day clothes. 

‘‘ You go in and talk to him, Daniel, and 
Annie orI will be in pretty quick,” said 
Mrs. Downs. And her brother manfully 
tried to do his duty; but after his first 
greeting and report of the crops he did not 
know what else to say. Miss Parsons had 
looked much embarrassed as he entered, 
and soon went out to the dining-room, 
leaving the host and his guest to entertain 
each other; and Daniel wished that some of 
the women would come back. He thought 
of the unfailing resource of all farmers 
and longed to ask the minister to come out 
and have a look at the hogs; but, being a 
a minister, he feared it might not be the 
proper thing. 

Happily. Mr. Beacham himself suggest- 
ed that they should take a walk down to 
the bee-hives, and presently they fell into 
easy discourse together on some parish 
matters. And after a little Miss Becky re- 
appeared, aud mentioned that some one 
wished to see Daniel at the barn, about 
pressing the hay; and while he hurried 
back to the house our friend and the min- 
ister strolled along together slowly. 

Tt waco pleasant old gaideu; and in the 
middle path there was a long, ricketty 
arbor, covered thick with grape-vines. The 
sun was getting low; but, for all that, the 
shade was pleasant, and Mr. Beacham 
stopped for a minute, but Miss Becky was 
uneasy and wished he would go on. 


“Since I laid away my dear companion, 
now seven years ago,” he said, in a tone 
that made Miss Becky’s heart thump dread- 
fully, ‘‘I have had no desire to fill her 
place in my home, solitary though it has 
been; but I find that I am no longer con- 
tented with my situation, and that you 
possess all the qualifications to make 
me happy. We are not young; but 
the Lord may continue our lives for 
many years yet and I believe we should 
enjoy a united home. You already know 
the responsibilities and cares of a minister’s 
life, and it seems to me unwise that you 
should return to the West permanently, 
though I do not doubt you have formed 
many associations which are dear to you 
and which it will be hard to sever. Permit 
me to say that you have already become 
very dear to me and that I can assure you 
of a most heartfelt and enduring affection. 
I hope you will take the matter, as I have, 
into serious and prayerful consideration. 

Mies Parsons felt for her handkerchief; 
but she mistook the way to her pocket, and 
fumbled at her dress without finding it, 
while the tears were ready to fall from her 
eyes, and Mr. Beacham and the grape-leaves 
and a red hollyhock that had pushed 
through the trellis were all in a dazzle to- 
gether. She had somehow expected to 
have the solemn little speech followed by 
the benediction; but the minister stood 
there as if he expected her to say some- 
thing. So she put out her left hand toward 
him, and covered her face with the other 
and the handkerchief, which was found, at 
last, just in time. And Annie Downs, who 
was in the strawberry-bed, not a dozen feet 
away, hardly daring to breathe, lest they 
should notice her, heard a resounding kiss, 
and then stole softly away among the pear 
trees, and told her motlier, she need not be 
worried any more because supper would be 
80 late. 





They went on a wedding journey to 
Devonport, where Miss Becky was so much 
older than most people in town that her 
returning to them a bride caused great fun 
and astonishment; but everybody was very 
glad. She seem so happy herself and she 
did not look a day over fifty-five. She 
carried back to the East some household 
goods that were dear to her, and she gave 
away the rest most generously. 

But she felt very sad when she paid a last 
visit to her brother’s grave, and as she came 
away she noticed some trees he had planted 
and tended with great care, and she felt as 
if she were taking a sad farewell of all ber 
happy life with him. She was very con- 
tented in Brookfield and was looked 
up to by the whole parish, and she 
made Mr. Beacham an excellent wife; 
but she thought, with all her admiration 
for him, that, although an uncommon 
writer, he never could quite equal her 
brother’s great sermon on Faith and Works. 
Dear Miss Becky! She often thought that 
her life had been most wonderfully 
ordered. Everything had happened just 
right, and she did not see how it was that 
all the events of life, other people’s affuirs, 
and things that seemed to have no connec- 
tion with ber all matched her needs and 
fitted in at just the right time. If she had 
come to Brookfield the year before, she was 
sure that she should have had no tempta- 
tion to stay there, though she and Mr. 
Beacham did seem to have been made for 
each other. Mr. Beacham would have 
said that it was the unfailing wisdom of 
Providence; but she wondered at it none 
the less and was very grateful. Perhaps 
her life would seem dull, and not in the 
least conspicuous or interesting to most 
people; but for the dullest life how much 
machinery is put in motion and how 
much provision is made, while to its pos- 
sible success the whole world will minister 
and be laid under tribute. 

Sours BERWICK, ME. s 


ON THE LOAD OF HAY. 
BY MARY D. BRINE. 


Ox! the charm of a summer’s day, 

Avd a July ride vu a Joad of nay! 

How the children shout and sing, 

Till the very fields with their music ring! 
Oh! lads and lasses, brown-eyed and blue, 
What without you would the farmer do? 








Down the lane, where the stately trees 
Rustle and bow in the morry breeeze ; 

Past the brook, where the timid trout 
From his hiding-nook pees warily out, 
The hay-cart comes, with it: fragrant load, 
Swinging and swaying aloag the road, 


Bound for the barn, where the doors stand 
wide, 

With the sentinel maples at its side, 

Where the swallows are flying to and fro 

And the sunbeams glisten and glitter and 
glow. 

Grandpa’s barn, all ready for hay 

On this joyous, merry, midsummer’s day ! 


“Gee! Gee-haw!” ‘Now, youngsters there, 
Hold hard ! keep steady! So, have a care !’’ 
And the little folks scream and call at will, 
As the “load of hay’”’ moves down the hill, 
Till, without a tumble, a bruise or fall, 
Oxen, hay-cart, children, and all 
Stand safe on the old barn’s sunshiny floor, 
And the “‘ beautiful, splendid fun ”’ is o’er. 
New Yorx Crrr. 
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UNCLE CHARLEY’S STORY. 
COON HUNTING SUNDAY NIGHT. 
BY T. HASTE. 


One night Uncle Charley heard Sam tell- 
ing his story about the old man with the 
rheumatism, who went with his boys coon. 
hunting and was cured of his pains by 
being frightened at a ghost. 

When Uncle Charley heard this story, he 
said, very earnestly: 

**T allus heah ole pe’ple say dat inny 
man wut make a practice ’goin’ possum 
an’ coon-huntin’ Sund’y nites sho’ to git 
run out de wood. An’ I bieeve it fur 
a fac’, dat I dus. Dar wus Joe Bean. 
He wus monsus bad in sum he ways; an’ 
one his vishussum practices wus goin’ 
huntin’ wid*de dogs Sund’y nites. Joe 
Bean’s ole Mammy, sbe wus wun dem 
shoutin’ Methdisis, an’ she tuk on pow’ful 
and stress husself "bout de way Joe Bean 
carryin’ on; but Joe Bean "low nuthin’ ain 
nebber happen yit wen he out wid de dogs, 








an’ he ain feered nothin’, an’, wuts mo’, 
he did’n bleeve in gosses, no how. 

‘*So wun Sund’y nite, w’en de foaks dun 
all gone off to meetin’, Joe Bean whissle up 
de dogs, an’ off he take to de big woods. 
He pass rite ‘long by de meetin’-house, an’ 
he hear ’em singin’: 

“* Hark! fum the toonde a doueful soun’; 
My hearers ‘tend the cry, 
Ye libbin’ men cum view de groun’ 
Whar you mus’ short-ly lie.’ 

** But he ain payin’ no ’tention to dat. He 
gwyne on todes de big woods. He ain gone 
fur in de woods w’en he heah de dogs 
barkin’. He hurry on up to whar dey is, 
an’ by de moonlite he see sumpin’ up de 
tree. Joe Bean, he take a look at the tree all 
roun’, an’ ’clude in he mine, stidder choppin’ 
dowin de tree, he gwyne clim’ up, an’ shake 
out dat varmint, whutebber it wus. So up 
he clim’ in de tree, till he git way up in de 
small lim’s; den he shake, an’ he ain gib 
morn’n wun shake w’en down drap sumpin’ 
uther, an’ Jce Bean, he scuffle down fas’ as 
he kin, to see de fite. 

*« W’en he retch de groun’, he see de dogs 
all jumpin’ roun’, svappin’ an’ growlin’ an 
barkin’; but dey couldn’ take holt it. 
’Peer like mo’ dey try de mo’ dey couldn’ 
take holt it. Wuts mo’, dey couldn’ 
tech it. Joe Bean, he hupe an’ sic’em on; 
but dey couldn’ tech it. ‘ 

‘‘An’ dem wus bad dogs, too, wut Joe 
Bean bad wid him. Dey wus bad dogs, 
fura fac’. Dey take holt innything. Dere 
wusn’t nuthin’ dem dogs wudn’ take 
holt er. Dey take holt raccoon, possum, 
groun’-hog, invything; dey eben take holt 
pole-cat. An’ w’en dey take holt wun dem, 
yu kin tell it. Yes, dat you kin, fur a fac’; 
yu kin tell it. 

‘*But dem dogs, bad es dey was, couldn’ 
take holt dat dar. Dey couldn’ tech it, 
Mum. 

‘‘ Den Joe Bean make mighty bole an’ push 
in close mungst de dogs, wid he ax in he 
han’, draw’d back fur to nock dat varmiat 
in de head. Es Joe Bean doin’ dis de 
thing peer like it stretch out ’bout two yard 
long, an’ kinder git white all long down de 
body like, an’ den turn he hed an’ gib Joe 
Bean des wun look. Joe Bean kinder 
jump back, he dus, at dis; an’ den de thing 
peer to lif’ itse’f up fum de groun’ an’ took 
strate off todes de grabeyard. 

‘«"Twa’'n’t menny minits fo’ Joe Bean wus 
home an’ de dogs wid him. W’en de foaks 
cum fum meetin’, dey seed Joe Bean settin’ 
clost up to de chimbly-cornder, lookin’ like 
he bin took wid de ager. 

**W’en he dun tole ’em "bout wut he seed, 
dey had a pow’ful lot er taukin’ ’bout it. 

‘** Ole Uncle Mose, he ‘lowed if dat sperit 
wut Joe Bean seed had er wanted ter, it 
cud er tuk Joe rite ‘long wid him to de 
grabeyard. 

*‘Joe Bean’s ole mammy, she bress de good 
Lord de sperit didn’ take Joe Bean up in 
dat tree an’ dash him down on de groun’; 
kase it mouter dun it e’sy. 

“Ole Aunt Huldy, she ‘low dat sperit 
knowed Joe des es well es enny er dem did 
in dat cabin dat minit; an’ she thankful 
nuff it didn’ hab nuthin’ ’gin Joe, wut 
made it let Joe off day way. 

“Wile dey wus all taukin’—sum ’lowin’ 
dis an’ sum dat—Jim Woods, he cum 
waukin’ in, an’ dey up an’ tell Jim "bout it. 

“Den Jim Woods, he say he pintly know 
dat dere ain’t no pussun but wot’ll git run 
out de woods ef he make a practice gwyne 
coon an’ possum-huntin’ Sund’y nites. 

** He "lowed de way he cum to know ’bout 
it wus dis: Wun Sund’y nite he went out 
wid de dogs todes de clearin’. He heah de 
dogs tree sumpin’ down by de lane. He 
take out fur whar de dogs is, an’ w’en he 
git dar he clim’ de fence, an’ heah de dogs 
barkin’ an’ takin’ on turrible duwn todes de 
lower eend de lane. Wutebber it wus dey 
wus after wus des whis’lin’ like a bird, 
He ain’t nebber heah no varmint whis’le 


dat way; but he take out down de lane, an’ 
w’en he retch de place whar de dogs 
is, he heah de thing whis’lin’ way u 

at de udder een de lane. Now, how it git 
dar? Dat wut I want know. How it git 
dar? Yu better b’leeve I lef’ dar an’ git 
home de nighest way dere was. Dat’s 
wuts make me say wut I do say, an’ dat is 
dis: Inny man’l git run out de woods ef he 


make a — in’ huntin’ coons an’ 
possums Sund’y nites 


“Wen Jim Woods dun tellin’ dis, Joe 
Bean ‘low dat’s de las’ time dey gwyne 


ketch him out wid de dogs Sund’y nite; 
an’ he ax ’em wut time dey gwyne hole de 
nex’ meetin’, fur dat’s whar he gwine.” 








September 1, 1881.] 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


The vindictive deity was enraged, his eyes 
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report went around that I was dead. I gave 


PUZZLEDOM. Ss elections. omitted to return the god’s salutation. | my lung as big asa half dollar. Atone time a 


(Communications for this department should be ad- 
éresced “ Purzies.” Tut inpErenpeNt. New York.| 


FIFTEEN BURIED CHRISTIAN NAMES. 


1. While all engaged in the sport, one little 
lame girl sat by herself, enjoying the happi- 
ness of the others. 

2. ‘‘Indeed, she was a most courageous 
girl, and sucha daring rider that her parents 
made various attempts to excite her fears, but 
failed.”’ 

83. Some one has beautifully said that a pure 
thought is the odor ever ascending from a 
virtuous mind. 

4. ‘Oh! I love that dear little creature so 
much that I want to hug her all the time.’’ 
‘‘T rather think she would object to that.”’ 

5. When all of the party seemed tired of 
play, one of them said: ‘‘ Let each one of us 
tell a story, so that we can have time to rest. 
I dare say each one can remember something 
she has read.” 

6. ‘*Well, I never before saw a cob eat rice 
like that. I have fed nags on salt and sugar, 
but never on rice, as if it were hay. 

7. “Look at my brave Red Bird! My son 
wanted to try him against the best of my 
neighbor’s horses, and how much pride he will 
win if Red should beat. And there, my Red 
wins !”’ 

8. “I do think, boys, that itis a shame to 
drive that poor bird from her nest, when the 
benefit is so small to you.”’ PoLry. 





NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


My 5, 6. 7, 8 is a part of a house. 
My 28, 29, 30 is to yield. 
My 13, 14, 15 is moisture. 
My 16, 17, 18 is a fowl. 
My 20, 21, 22 is the abbreviation of a month. 
My 9, 10,11 is also the abbreviation of a 
month. 
My 2, 3is an exclamation. 
My 23, 24 is a conjunction. 
My 25, 27, 26, 33, 4 is two parts of the body. 
My 1, 12, 19, 32, 31 is comparative breadth. 
My whole is a proverb. 
Moruer D. 


SEVEN-LETTER FRAMED GREEK CROSS. 


a 
* 

* 
et eg aet 
* 

* 

* 


Perpendicular of cross, a color; horizuutal, 
an expression of the face not very pleasant. 

Top of frame, the name of a dance ; foot of 
frame, one who stains with impurity; left of 
frame, comparative of size; right of frame, 
one who schemes. M. B. H. 


HOUR-GLASS, 
ee 8 @ 8 
7 * 


fad 

7 

* * 
* *# #* *& # 

1, confusion ; 2, an animal ; 3, a consonant ; 
4,a drink ; 5, jeerings. 

Centrals: a kind of fruit. Diagonals: from 
left down, headlands ; from right hand down, 


part of a flower. L. 8. H. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in state, but not in town. 
My second’s in wreath, but not in crown. 
My third is in rose, but not in pink. 
My fourth is in chain, but not in link. 
My fifth is in heart, but not in hand. 
My sixth is in house, but not in land. 
My seventh is in weight, but not in pound. 
* My eighth isin hare, but not in hound. 
My whole makes up a single name 
That far and near is know to fame. 
H. M. G. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 25ru. 
BLANK PvuzzLEs.—1, cat-nip; 2, dog-cart; 
8, man-ace ; 4, bed-stead ; 5, Dry-den ; 6, fare- 
well. 
NumERICAL Entomas.—I. ‘ Full many a 
flower is born to blush unseen.”’ II. Penny 
wise and pound foolish. 


AMPUTATIONS.—1, 
h-ope-s ; 4, h-oar-d. 


p-low-8; 2, p-owe-r; 3, 


Rrppiz.—Yard-stick. 
CHARADE.—See-saw. 


DOUBLE ACROSTICS, 


JAC O B JOINED 
ORMOLU OSWEGO 
HAN DFUL HORROR 
NEEDFUL NATTY 
' oe we eh 
ALASKA 
GLAS 8 
AZARIAH 
RIVOLI 
FU NEWS 
IRVIN @ 
EVERETT 
LUGANO 
+ a ee Me 





FIRST APPEARANCE AT THE 
ODEON. 


*T am Nicholas Tacchinardi—hunchbacked, 

look you, and a fright ; 

Caliban himself might never interpose so foul 
a sight. 

Granted but I come not, masters, to exhibit 
form or size. 

Gaze not on my limbs, good people ; lend 
your ears and not your eyes. 

I'm a singer, not adaneer. Spare me for a 
while your din ; 

Let me try my voices to-night here—keep your 
jests till I begin. 

Have the kindness but to listen—this is all 
I dare to ask. 

See, I stand beside the foot-lights, waiting 
to begin my task. 

If I fail to please you, curse me ; not before my 
voice you hear. 

Thrust me not from the Odéon. Harken, and 
I’ve naught to fear. 


Then the crowd in pit and boxes jeered the 
dwarf and mocked his shape ; 

Called him “‘ monster,” ‘thing abhorrent,”’ 
crying: ‘* Off, presumptuous ape! 

Off, unsightly, baleful creature! Off, and 
quit the insulted stage ! 

Move aside, repulsive figure, or deplore our 
gathering rage.”’ 


Bowing low, pale Tacchinardi, long accus- 
tomed to such threats, 

Burst into a grand bravura, showering notes 
like diamond jets— 

Sang until the ringing plaudits through the 
wide Odéon rang, 

Sang as never soaring tenor ere behind those 
foot-lights sang ; 

And the: hunchback, ever after, like a god 
was hailed with cries: 

“* King of minatrels, live forever! Shame on fools 

who have but eyes !”’ 

—James T, Frevps, in ‘“‘ Harper's Magazine.” 


THE SNOW ARCH IN TUCKER- 
MAN’S RAVINE. 


WE were within an arena ‘‘ more majes- 
tic than the circus of a Titus ora Vespa- 
sian.” The scene was one of awful deso- 
lation. A little way below us the gorge 
was heaped with the ruins of some unre- 
corded convulsion, by which the precipice 
had been cloven from base to summit, and 
the enormous fragments heaved into the 
chasm with a force the imagination is pow- 
erless to conceive. In the interstices 
among these blocks rose thickets of dwarf 
cedars, as stiff and unyielding as the livid 
rock itself. It wastruly an arena which 
might have witnessed the gladiatorial com- 
bats of immortals. 

We did not at first look at the Snow 
Arch. The eye was irresistibly fascinated 
Dy the tramendons mass of the precipice 
above. From top to bottom its tawny 
front was streaked with countless little 
streams, that clung to its polished wall 
without once quitting their hold. Twining 
and twisting in their downward course, 
like a brood of young serpents escaping 
from their lair, the cliff resembled the 
ghastly head of a Gorgon, clothed with 
tresses of serpents. A poetic imagination 
has named this tangled mass of mountain- 
rills ‘‘ The Fall of a Thousand Streams.” 
At the Toot of the cliff the scattered waters 
unite, before entering the Snow Arch ina 
single stream. Turning now to the right, 
the narrowing gorge, ascending by a stee 
slope as high as the upper edge of the om 
pice, points out the only practicable route 
to the summit of Mount Washington in 
this direction. 

This forgotten fragment of Winter, the 
Snow Arch, had never been seen to greater 
advantage. We estimated its width at 
above two hundred feet where it threw a 
solid bridge of ice over the stream, and not 
far from threc hundred in its greatest 
length, where it lay along the slope of the 
gorge. Summer and Winter met on this 
neutral und. Entering the Arch was 
joining January and May with a single 
step. Flowers blossomed at the threshold; 
icicles hung from the roof. We caught 
water as it dripped ice-cold from the vault- 
ed ceiling, and pledged old Winter in his 
own cellarage. The brook foamed at our 
feet. Looking up, there was a pretty pic- 
ture of a waterfall pouring in at the upper 
end and out at the ragged portal of the 

tto. But I think we were most charmed 
with the remarkable sculpture of the roof, 
which was a groined arch, fashioned as 
featly as'was ever done by human hands. 
What the stream had begun in secret the 
warm vapors of returning spring had chis- 
eled with a bolder hand, but not altered. 
As it was formed, so it remained, a veritable 
chapel of the hills, the brook droning its 
low, monotonous chant and the dripping 
roof telling its beads unceasingly.—Har- 
per’s Magazine. 


THE MIGHTIEST GCD. 


A DISPUTE arose among the sages as to 
which of the three gods was greatest; so 
they applied to the great Bhrigu, one of 
the ten Maharshis, or primeval patriarchs 
created by the first Manu, to determine the 
point. e undertook to put all three gods 
to a severe test, and went first to Brahma. 
on approaching whom he purposely omitted 
an obeisance. Upon this the god’s anger 
blazed terribly forth; but, restraining it, 
he was at len pacified. Next he re- 
paired to the abode of Siva, in Kailas, and 

















flashed fire, and he raised his trident to 
destroy the sage; but the god’s wife, Par- 
vati, fell at his feet and by her interces- 
sion appeased him. Lastly, he repaired to 
Vaikuntha, the heaven of Vishnu, whom 
he found asleep, with his head on his con- 
sort Lakshmi’s lap. To make a trial of his 
forbearance, he boldly gave the god a kick 
on his breast, which awoke him. Instead 
of showing anger, however, Vishnu arose, 
and, on seeing Bhrigu, asked his pardon 
for not having greeted him on his first 
arrival. Next he expressed himself highly 
honored by the sage’s blow (which he de- 
clared had imprinted an indelible mark of 
good fortune on his breast), and then in- 
quired tenderly whether his foot was hurt 
and onsen torubit gently. ‘‘ This,” 
said Bhrigu, ‘‘is the ‘mightiest god. He 
overpowers by the most potent of all the 
weapons— gentleness and generosity.”— 
Indian Mirror. 





EsTHeETIC.— Mother of esthetic young lady 
at Long Branch: ‘Julia, you haven’t been in 
bathing yet ?’”’ Julia: ‘‘ No, Mamma.”’ Mother: 
‘What isthe reason?’ Julia: “I don’t like 
to tell, Mamma.”’ Mother: ‘‘ Stuff! Let me 
know at once.”’ Julia (blushing): ‘‘ Because 
Mr. De Lacey’s dog comes down to look at 
me every time I go to the bath-house, and I 
know Mr. De Lacey sends him.”’ 








RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


WILuiaM J, CouGHLIn, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: ‘In the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1877 I was admitted to 
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up hope; but a friend told me of DR. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

“T write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
ness.” For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed. 
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THIS NEW AND CORRECT MAP 


Proves beyond any reasonable question that the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 


Is by all odds the best road for you to take when traveling in either direction between 


Chicago and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Worthwest. 


Carefally examine this Map. The principal Cities of the West and Northwest are Stations on this 
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THE CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN 


road. Its through trains make close connections with the trains of all railroads at junction points. 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. §f 
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RAILWAY, 


Over all of its principal lines, runs each way daily from two to four or more Fast Express 
Trains. It is the only road west of Chicago that uses the 


PULLMAN HOTEL DINING CARS. 


It is the only road that rune Pullman Sleeping Cars North or Northwest of Chicago. It has 
nearly 3,000 MILES OF ROAD. It forms the following Trunk Lines: 


“Council Bluffs, Denver & California Line.” 


“Sioux City, Nor. Nebraska & Yankton Line.” 


“ Winona, Minnesota & Central Dakota Line.” 
“ Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line.” 


“Northern Illinois, Freeport & Dubuque Line.” “ Milwaukee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Line.* 
Tickets over this road are sold by all Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and Canadas 
Remember to ask for Tickets via this road, be sure they read over it, and take none other 

_MARVIN HUGHITT, Gea'l Manager, Chicago. 





W. H. STENNETT, Gen’l Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Agriculiural Editor wilt be glad to recetoe any 
practical hint», suggestions, or information that 
witli make this department more valuable to those 
of our Subscribers who feel specially interested. 


JAPANESE DWARF MAPLES. 


FROM A PRIZE ESSAY BY SAMUEL PARSONS, JR. 


WANDERING amid such scenes as I have just 
hastily sketched to you, let us take sundry 
notes, givivng our attention chiefly to new 
hardy ornamental trees and shrubs and 
their tasteful and effective arrangement. 
As we turn into the paths immediately about 
the house, the first objects that attract special 
attention are various small shrubs or, rather, 
miniature trees. We are struck by them be- 
cause, though they have evidently a family 
likeness, they are yet as diverse in appearance 
as itis possible for plants tobe. They stand 
elther singly, in some prominent position, or in 
clusters of three or five, on curves or intersec- 
tions of paths. There must be, at least, twenty 
of them, and scarcely two of them alike. In- 
spection of their labels tells us they are Jap- 
anese maples, chiefly, but not entirely of the 
Polymorphuin species. Rare curiosities, in- 
deed! We doubt if you have often seen their 
like before, Yet they have been known to ex- 
plorers and plant collectors fifteen, twenty, and 
even in some cases fifty years. Experts have 
long recognized how remarkably their shapes 
vary, from the more common of type maple 
foliage to the extreme of cut-leaved forms, 
and how their lace-like tissues are dyed with 
purple and gold in June. They have been ex- 
hibited and sold in Europe, in a limited way, 
for at least fifteen years; but, strange to say, 
in face of the simple facts, there has existed 
a wide-spread conviction that their hardiness 
is defective. Hence, we read of them as pot- 
grown, a condition that must always prevent 
the full, free development of their beauty. 


Some one must have finally, and perhaps acci- 
dentally, left them unprotected in the open 
ground during Winter, for we may now 


find them grewing in the most exposed posi- 
tions, apparently as bard as any maple. The 
only weakness of which they now continue to 
be accused is a tendency to burn and fade 
under the stress of exceptionally hot Summer 
days; but, as there are very few established 
plants in this country, perhaps we may find 
that, as they become more permanently settled 
in the soil, even this weakness will disap- 
pear. I know such to have been the case 
in Mr. Thomas Hogg’s collection, which 
includes the specimers which hava bee» 
longest planted iu tenis country. They were 
imported somewhere about 1862 and 1864. 
Any Summer day one may see in this collec- 
tion all kinds of Japanese maples standing 
entirely uninjured by sun or cold. The fact 
is that most, if not all Japanese maples set 
out up to this date have been imported from 
Japan and accustomed to very different con- 
ditions in their own country. The have, also, 
in all probability, been hurt to the core by the 
voyage ; and, in addition to this, have been 
weakeved for our purposes by the Japanese 
system of ultra dwarting, so that it is not 
strange if they seem to have a poor chance in 
America, I feel confident that American-born 
plants, when we have them well established 
on our lawns, will do better; but, even as it 
is, scarcely one Summer in five will specially 
burn their leaves, and as they grow older the 
danger decreases. It must be remembered, 
moreover, that no variegated-leaved plants 
stand the heat of July and August without in- 
jury. They may not, in many instances, burn; 
but they will fade. A natural query also 
arises as to why Japanese maples are so rare. 
They have been long recognized as gems 
among hard-wooded plants, and for bhouse-in- 
terior decoration only would have been well 
worth extended propagation. This question 
may be fairly asked; but the answer thereto is 
not easy to find. A practical system of propa- 
gation has, for some reasun, remained until 
recently undiscovered. Layering was found to 
be a slow and unsatisfactory process, and seed 
would not, of course, reproduce with any cery 
tainty the different varieties. American and 
European maples were employed in vain as 
stocks to receive Japanese cions, because the 
junction made by grafting, though apparently 
successful for a time, invariably failed within 
a year. Finally, after the manner in which 
such discoveries usually happen, several prop- 
agators in both Europe and America, about 
the same time, came to the conclusion that 
they must use the parent stock (Polymorphum) 
for all varieties of its own offepring. It was 
all very simple; but then why did no one 
think of it? Thanks to this discovery, we 
may now hope in a few years to see Japanese 
maples more plentiful throughout the country. 
Nevertheless, we need not hope that their 
propagation will ever be easy. It would be 
contrary to the nature of the plant. 

Let us look ata few of the varieties that 
May strike usas specially noteworthy, First, 
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and perhaps most popular, comes Acer poly- 
morphum sanguineum. Its main attraction is 
the solid, rich red or purple that dyes the 
leaf. Otherwise it is simply solid and vigorous 
for an extremely dwarf tree. The sanguineum 
variety performs very much the same orna- 
mental part among shrubs as the purple beech 
does among trees, with less shining Iuster and 
more richness of hue. Surely, I could not 
give it higher praise. Nearly related iu ap- 
pearance, and yet very distinct from san- 
guineum, is Acer polymorphum otropurpureum. 
The tints of ite leaves are darker and 
perhaps duller than those of sanguineum ; 
but it has a taller, more picturesque habit 
and {s better and more artistically suited 
for growing in pots or tall vases for interior 
decoration. We have yet to put in practice 
the extreme aptitude these Japanese maples 
bave for room and window decoration during 
February, March, and April. They burst into 
leaf, as it were,in a moment, and exhibit a 
refined and exquisite effect, in keeping with 
the decorations of the most dainty boudoir. 
In mentioning these varieties of Japanese 
maples, I must not forget the original species, 
polymorphum, which grows better than many 
of its varieties and is only less exquisite than 
the best of its offspring. Ivdeed, though the 
prevailing color of its leaves is green, it often 
throws out sports of pink, yellow, and white, 
thus illustrating afresh its erratic tendency— 
that tendency which has enabled Japanese 
cultivators to display their horticultural in- 
genuity in perpetuating so many attractive 
varieties by skillful grafting. There are white 
variegated forms of polymorphum, like albo- 
variegatum, and a beautiful crimped-leaved 
kind, delicate'y shaded and tipped with rose. 
It has more or less of the white and yellow 
color of the last. Then there is versicolor, 
of larger habit and sharper, longer leaves, 
white and rose-tipped. eticulatum has 
ligbt green translucent leaves, crossed 
with light-colored lines, which give it a 
distinctly veined appearance. Jb/ymorphum 
offers us weeping forms, as well as dwarf 
forms ; but most curious of all are two or three 
cut-leaved kinds. The green palmatifidum is 
the simplest variety of the cut-leaved type. 
Not remarkable for peculiar color, the leaves 
are cut into a semblance of coarse lace; curi- 
ous, weeping, and graceful. No more delicate 
weeping tree exists than these palmatifidum 
and kindred forms. After a slow growth fora 
dozen years, perhaps, these miniature trees 
begin to droop in long, sweeping folds. When 
the green becomes purple, as it does in pa/m- 
atifidum atropurpurem, dissectum atropurp rem, 
Or ornatum, which ere one and the same varie- 
ties (for dire confusion in catalogue names 
exists here), the effect is still more charming. 
In pinnatifidum and pinnatifidum atropurpureum 
the effect is even more unique, because, though 
quite as cut-leaved, its divisions are yet sim- 
pler and more elegant. Dissectum foliis roseo- 
pictis is fairly shred-like in its fine divisions ; 
and in addition has a variegation consisting of 
pink, yellow, white, and green. Strange to 
say, the apparently delicate, narrow-leaved 
forms, like roseo-pictis, endure burning suns 
better than the broad-leaved kinds. 

All Japanese maples heretofore mentioned 
have been of the polymorphum species, and, 
indeed, polymorphum maples, with two or three 
exceptions, are practically the only Japanese 
maples we are able fo obtain forthe lawn. One 
of these I shall note now, and another when I 
consider new and rare deciduous trees. The 
maple I now propose to examine is Acer Japon- 
icum, medium sized, with vigorous, splendid 
leaves. To me these leaves seem only sur- 
passed among Japanese maples by those of its 
golden variety. Japonicum has bright green 
leaves, ridged and crinkled and of solid tex- 
ture. A special beauty of this variety lies in 
its flowers. They are long, pendant, and pink, 
more striking in every way than those of the 
scarlet maple. Still, perhaps the most chafm- 
ing of all Japanese maples is Acer Japonicum 
aureum. Although a variety of Acer Japoni- 
cum, it is very different. The leaves are 
rounder and the lobes of the leaves smaller 
and less deeply cut. Nevertheless, they are 
almost large for a medium-sized tree and in 
color most delightful. Rich, pure gold min- 
gies here with faint suffusions of green, thus 
producing the most subtle and delicate varia- 
tions of color on the same leaf. 
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THR GREAT INCREASE IN CEREAL 





As shown by the census returns, it is in part 
misleading, because the corn crop partly 
failed in 1869 and was large in 1879. The acre- 
age of crops, now reported for the first time, 
will hereafter prevent this misleading effect 
of comparing what happen to be very low or 
very high crops inthe years observed. The 
heaviest increase is on corn, 1,772,909,846 
bushels for the whole country in 1879, against 
760,944,549 in 1869, a gain of 133 per cent. 
Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri, the three great 
corn states, produced in 1879 46,410,000 








bushels more than the entire country in 1869. 
Iowa and Missouri more than triple their pro- 
duction. Illinois more than. doubles.hers. 
Maine is the only state which falls off. A few 
states ond territories increase five to ten fold. 
The cotton states combined show an increase 
of 40 per cent. It seems surprising to find 
that Vermont produces 36 bushels to the 
acre, even with Illinois, and Massachusetts 
33, against 31 for Kansas. The average for 
the whole country is 28.4. Wheat employed 
an acreage of 35,487,065 in 1879—not much 
more than half that of corn. The total pro- 
duct was 459,591,093 bushels, against 287,- 
745,626 in 1869. This was a gain of 76 
per cent., against 66 and 60 in the two pre- 
ceding decades respectively. Louisiana, Mas- 
sachusetts, Mississippi, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, and Wisconsin show 
diminished production, their aggregate being 
57,652,000 bushels, against 60,956,000 in 1869. 
The nine states of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, California, Mis- 
souri, and Wisconsin, ranking in the order of 
their naming, produce about 70 per cent. of 
the entire crop. The low yield in the South 
is in part due to the practice of using the 
wheat-fields for winter pasturage, this being 
deemed more important than to secure the 
ripened grain. Sterile Massachusetts, pro- 
ducing only 15,818 bushels, shows a yield of 
over 16 to the acre, which is a fraction better 
than Illinois. Montana is at the head, with 
over 26 bushels, and Idaho, Colorado, and 
Nevada are not far behind. Some of the South- 
ern states show only 5 or 6 tothe acre. The 
general average is alittle under 13. Illinois, 
lowa, New York, and Pennsylvania produce 
40 per cent. of the 407,970,000 bushels of oats. 
Wisconsfn, Ohio, and Minnesota stand next. 
California and New York produce nearly half 
the barley; with Wisconsin added, about 60 
per cent. of it. Rye does not keep pace with 
other cereals or with the increase of popula- 
tion, its total having increased only 17 per 
cent. Pennsylvania, Illinois, and New York 
produce about half of it. The same may be 
said of the progress of buckwheat, of which 
New York and Pennsylvania produce two- 
thirds.—N. 2. Farmer. 





LIMA BEANS AND TOMATOES. 


Some people complain that of all the garden 
products and the vast improvements that have 
been made fn nearly all of them the Lima 
bean is now about where it was fifty years ago. 
And it moa:ly issu. Latterly. tere nas been 
some increase in thesize of the pod and the 
bean, and that is all; but, then, may it not be 
said, at the same time, that the excellence of the 
bean is such that there is no room for improve- 
ment in the quality? It is true that it still re- 
quires the big, long pole, which has tobe planted 
with almost the solidity of an ordinary fence- 
post; but when that is said we may conclude 
that all is said that can be against it. Forour- 
selves, we are only too glad that we hive this 
bean as itis youchsafed to us, and we doubt if 
we shall ever see it improved in any way ex- 
cept in size, and it is questionable whether 
that would be an advantage at all. If the 
pole could be dispensed with and a trellis, like 
that for the tomato, substituted, it would bea 
decided advantage ; but it isa natural climber 
and climb it probably will to the end of its 
days. So be it. 

Many persons find much profit in pinch- 
ing back the branches of the tomatoes, and 
it is a good practice when judiciously done. 
It may be overdone, however, and injury re- 
sult. In the first place, it is no use to attempt 
it after the flowers have fallen. The idea is to 
force the nourishment into the fruit at the 
earliest start ; for itis at that time that the 
future fate of the fruit is cast. A few leaves 
beyond the fruit isan advantage. It is only 
the growth that isto be checked. And then 


much damage is done by taking off the leaves, - 


as well as the fruit, The tomato plant needs 
all the leaves it can get. It is only the 
branches that are to be checked in their 
growth. No one who bas not tried itcan have 
any idea of how valuable the leaves are to the 
tomato plant. One may, for experiment, take 
off most of the leavesof a plant, and he will 
find the flavor jnsipid and in every way poor. 
Of course, it is the peculiar acidity of the 
tomato that gives it so much value to all of 
us; but the acid from a tomato that has 
ripened on an insufficient amount of foliage is 
disagreeable to most tastes. The same prin- 
ciple has been found to work in managing 
grape-vines. The man who judiciously 
pinches back the branches does well; but he 
who strips off the foliage, to “let in the sun 
and the air,’’ generally finds that he has made 
a mess of iff—Germantown Telegraph. 


GRAIN FOR DAIRY COWS. 


** Wace fs the best kind of grain to feed 
dairy cows, corn meal cotton-seed meal, or 





/ wheat bran?” is a question asked by a reader. 


We should reply that, under ordinary circum- 





stances—as where the other feed is simply short 
but of good quality, as in a dry pasture—that 
a mixture of the three kinds of grain, in equal 
parts, would be likely to give best results. 
The same would be true if good hay is dear 
and grain is grown to make the hay hold out. 
But if the other fodder is poor, like ripe straw 
or bog hay from wet meadows, we should feed 
pretty largely of cotton-seed meal, giving, 
perhaps, a little of each of the other kinds of 
grain. 

The writer complains that the question has 

rever yet been settled, so that farmers can all 
know just what to feed and just how much 
each kind of grain is worth for feeding. We 
fear that these questions will long remain un- 
settled—so long, probably, as cows and breeds 
of cows differ in their powers of digestion and 
in their other general characteristics. A cow 
inclining to fat would do better at the pail if 
fed bran and cotton-seed meal, in place of 
corn meal, while tlhe reverse would be true of 
one that ‘run to mi:x”’ at the expense of her 
flesh. 
The same writer also asks whether brar that 
is very thoroughly separated from the flour of 
the wheat is more or less valuable for cows 
than that which is less thoroughly separated in 
the grinding process. To this question we 
should answer that,if no other grain food is 
given, the more flour in the bran the better, if 
the price is the same. If corn meal or cotton- 
seed meal be fed with the bran and the clear 
bran sells for considerably less than that con- 
taining more flour, we should buy the cheaper 
quality. The bone material which milch cows 
so much need is found chiefly in the outer 
covering of the wheat. 





THE CYPRESS GROVES OF THE 
CITY OF MEXICO. 


Tue following interesting sketch of the 
famous trees of Tarodiwn distichum is from 
the pen of Moses Thatcher, in the Contributor of 
Salt Lake City: 


“For quiet repose and peaceful medita- 
tion the cypress groves of Chapultepec afford, 
perhaps, the most attractive features of 
any spot near the city. The Castle, located 
on the abrupt rocky bill, is quite mass- 
ive and imposing. It has recently undergone 
many improvements of a desirable character, 
which add much to the beauty of the place. 
Here is the National Observatory,.a position 
well chosen, healthy and beautiful, while 
affording the most attractive view of the sur- 
rouuding country. 

‘*Between itand the end of the Paseo, lead- 
ing to the Capital, stands a monument of gray 
sandstone, recently erected to the memory of 
the national cadets, who, refusing to retreat, 
fell in battle September 12th, 1847, when our 
countrymen, under General Scott, gained the 
victory which led to the surrender of the cap- 
ital, a few days later. There are in the park 
probably not less than a thousand fine cypress 
trees, whose planting by the Toltecs (Nephites) 
antedates, perhaps, many centuries, the rise of 
the Aztec Empire. Some of these are nearly 
fifty feet in cireumference and from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and twenty-five feet in 
hight, with hage limbs extending all around 
to a great distance, and, being always clad with 
dry, bronzed, and fresh green leaves, mingling 
with drooping silvery mosses, form the most 
enchanting bowers imaginable. The arrange- 
ment of these trees is in groves and double 
rows, sometimes crossing at right angles and 
affording splendidly shaded narrow avenues. 
An exceedingly fine spring of pure water 
gushes from the rocks of the south side of the 
hill. Three hundred and seventy years ago the 
waters of this spring were conveyed by the 
Aztecs tothe city, through an aqueduct of 
masonry constructed for the purpose. A portion 
isnow forced with a steam pump for use in the 
gardens of the palace above, while the re 
mainder still flows to the capital.” 





A NEW IMPORTED ENEMY TO 
CLOVER. 


AGAIN we have to report the sudden appear- 
ance in this country of an insect which, though 
well known in Europe for almost a century, 
was never known to do any serious harm there 
to crops. We refer to Phytonomus punctatus 
Fabr.,a member of the Curculionid family, 
which every one who has traveled in Europe 
and has paid any attention to insects will, 
doubtless, -hhave met, with under stones, sticks, 
éte., in pastures and meadows. Mr. L. D, 
Snook, of Barrington, Yates Co., N. Y., sent 
us, during the latter part of July, a number of 
specimens of this beetle, with the statement 
that it greatly injures clover on his farm. Fur- 
ther particulars as to the nature of the damage 
have not yet been received. It is worthy of re- 
mark that this imported enemy to clovermade 
its first appearance in the same county from 
which, three years ago, we first reported an- 
other European beetle, affecting the same 
plant—viz., the clover root-borer (iylesinua 





trifoli Miill),—American Naturalist, 
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Tue Canapa THISTLe.—If the tops are cut 
off as fast as they appear, it is impossible for 
the underground growth to increase. Put up 
a stake at each spot where there is known to 
be a plant of the thistle; have some hoes well 
ground and very sharp, and let it be the busi- 
ness of some one on the farm to keep every leaf 
and shoot cut off as fast as it appears, and the 
thistle must die. It is only where the thistle 
has become well established, and has filled the 


ground, and thus has possession, that this 
method is not practicable. The only ‘‘sure 
cure” that we can recommend is a sharp hoe 

to be used wherever a thietle is found, to cut 
away the flower-stalks and every green leaf 
that shows itself. This ‘‘sure cure’’ applies 
not only to the Canada Thistle, but to every 
other perennial weed that annoys the farmer, 

—Agriculturist. 


THE HESSIAN FLY. 


In many parts of Central and Southern Ili. 
nois and in Missouri this insect has been re- 
ported as doing considerable damage, many 
farmers having to plow up their winter wheat 
in consequence. Mr. Thomas H. B. Moulder, 
of Cane Pump, Camden Co., Mo., sent the in- 
sect in the flax-seed state, the latter part of 
Juce, with the statement that he had forty 
acres of wheat which all fell or broke down 
about two weeks before ripening, from the 
insect’s injuries. The Western agricultural 
papers have had abundant notices of the IHes- 
sian Fly this season ; but, as our Eastern ento- 
mologists, as a rule, do not see those journals, 
itis more than probable that this year would 
be put down by them as one in which the 


species was not heard of or known. The 
present year is, however, not exceptional and 
more or less injury has been done by this in- 
sectin the West every year sivce we have 
given any attention to entomology.—American 
Natura ist, 
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RAINFALL IN COLORADO. 


COLORADO has he retofore been ranked as an 
arid region, with a rainfall inadequate to the 
cultivation of crops without the aid of irri- 
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gation. Its past history has shown an average 

annual fall of about ten inches of water, PLANT 

which is less than one-third of the normal con- FOR had aa 
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season appears to indicate a sufficient increase 
to justify the belief that our state will here- 
after be blessed with a sufficient rainfall to 
dispense with irrigation. Possibly this may be 
an exceptional year, from extraordinary me- 
teorclogical disturbances, from which proper 
conclusions cannot be formed of the future. 
It maticrs not what the theory may be, so 
that the fac: exists that our Spring and Sum- 
mer seasons are undergoing a change, and 


present experience certainly justifies this 
belief.— Collins Lypress. 
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REMOVE THE DEAD LIMBS. 


' Our readers must remember that only re 
cently hasi: been clearly demonstrated that a 
dead branch ona tree makes almost as great 
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METALLIC SHINGLES 


make the most durable and ornamental roofs in the 
world. One-fourth the weight of slate and will not 
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DR. KENNEDY'S 


Prairie Wee 


warranted to cure every Cough, from the worst Con- 
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does a living one. It is one of the most im- 
portant discoveries of modern botanical science 
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THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1826. Bells for all purposes. War- 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


“ The foremost religious newspaper of the e United § States,”"—JOSEPH | Coox. 


THE INDEPENDENT appeals to earnest, cultivated people. It discusses fearlessly all curient 
questions of religion, philosophy, and politics. It welcomes fresh truth from any and every 
quarter. It has more special departments than any other vnewspaper. It publishes more 
religious discussions than the religious reviews, more poetry and stories than the popular month- 
lies, and gives more general information than any annual cyclopedia. It has alarger corps of 
famous writers than any other journal ef any sort in the country. It makes strong friends of 
those who read it. TRY IT FOR THIS YEAR. 

THE INDEPENDENT seeks the patronage of the public on three grounds, as follows: 

ist. It is the largest religious newspaper published in the world. 

‘2d. It employs as contributors mere able writers, at home and abroad, than 
any other weekly newspaper. 

3d. It gives its readers a wider range of topics and more and fuller depart. 
ments than they can find elsewhere. 

THe INDEPENDENT consists of 42 pages, neatly cut and pasted. It is printed from clear type 
(we stereotype the pages weekly, and, hence, every issue is really printed with new type) and 
on good paper and mechanically ‘it is unexcelled. 











The.list of cur contributors embraces names which are known the world over. We may 
mention some of them. 
JOHN GREE NLEAF WHITTIER, R. H. STODDARD, MARY CLEMME 
Secretary CARL HU 4 % SANBORN, Rev. DU 
Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. W. DALE, D.D., SARAH ©: 3 JEWETT, 
Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. THOMAS MEEHAN, Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., f. C. A. YOUNG, Mrs. C. H. D 
LEONARD BACON. D 1).. LED. Rev. JOSEPH come HO Aor E. DER, 
Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER. D.D. LOUISA M. ALCOTT, TOAGUIN MILLER, 
EI. IZA BETH STUART PHELPS, “GAIL HAMILTO: Prof. C. M. MEAD, 
STORRS. D.D.. i. ¥ Rev, DAVID SWING C. P. CRANCH 

Bishop. A.C. CO m3 .D., LL.D., Rev. WM. AKER, Z. LE O'REILLY, 

P. PEABODY D:D.. LLD., PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., Mrs. S. M. B. PLATT, 
Prt at CHANDLER MOULTON, C.S. ROBINSON, D.D., Prof. W. G. SUMN 
Rev. WASHINGTON GEADDEN, T. W. HIGGINSON, LFRED B. STREET. 
Professor F.A. MARCH, LL. D. oR Ht..’ JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., JEAN INGELOW . K. ER, 
Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D., Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D. ‘of. W. C. WILKINSON, 
J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. LLD., TAME J. “JARVES, GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M.D., LL.D., “SUSAN COOLIDGE,” Prof. A. H. SAYCE 
Prof. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D., B. P. SHILLABER, f. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
Prof. SOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., ROSE TERRY COOK, Rev. DAVID MACRAE 
Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D.; RAY PALMER, D.D. FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. Fon. NEAL DOW, J. M. BUCKLEY,D.D. 
Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, Pv. Jj. J. PIATT, Prof. ASA GRAY. LL.D., 
Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D it . TROWBRIDGE, f. JOHN A. PAI 
A. 8S. PACKARD, Jr., M.D., CELIA THAXTER, DANIEL CURRY, D.De» 
EDWARD EVERE HALE, JANE G. SWISSHELM, FP, 
Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, BR AR’ SIDNEY LA ’ 
Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, A. BRONSON a w.B D.D., 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR. D.D', Pres. JOHN BASCOM, Prof. NORMAN FOX, 
Hon. J. L. M. CURRY D.D. C. N. SIMS, D.D., G. B.C .D.D.. 
MARGARET J. PRESTO PAUL H. HAYNE. Pres. JAMES F. 
GEORGE LANSING TAYLOR, D.D. HIRAM RI Prof. C. H. TOY, D.D.. 
T. L. CUYLE % ELLA FARNAM, Mrs. Gov. LEW WALLACE, 
President W. W. PATTON, Prof. J. D. DANA, LI.D., SUMMERS, D.D.,LL D. 
HENRY JAMES, Jr.. 


There is no question of prominence in religion, politics, science, education, finance, or any 
other department of human knowledge which THE INDEPENDENT does not ‘discuss, It has 
regular departments devoted to Biblical Research, Missions, Religious Intelligence, Book 
Reviews and Literary News, the Sunday-school, Education, Seience, Sanitary questions, Fine 
Arts, the movements of ministers. Personalities, News of the Week, Financial and Commercial 
matters, Weekly Market Reports, Dry Goods Quotations, Cattle Market. Prices Current, Flowers, 
Farming, and Insurance. In its Religious department it gives news and statisties of all denomi- 
nations of Christians, everywhere. In fullness, accuracy, and comprehensiveness this depart- 
ment is unequaled. Several pages of stories and poems adapted to Qld and Young are given 
every week. with a column of Puzzles. 

From time to time sermons by eminent ministers are published. The current topies of the day 
are discussed in var editorial columns freely and vigorously. We are not afraid to state our 


opinions. 
OUR NEW_TERMS FOR 1881. 





One subscription one year, in advance.,........ One subscripticn with three sew subscribers, 
For 6 months, #1.5@; for 3 months. 99 all four in advanee, in one remittance......... § 
One subscription two years, in advance......... 5 00 | One subscription four years in advance......... 8s $33 
One subscription with one ee subscriber, both One subscription with four srw subeeribern, all 
in advanee, in one remittance..............-... 00 five in advance, in one remittance............. 
One subscription with two 9 subscribers, all One subscription ave ye years in advance Fae 18 $3 
three in advance, in one remfttance........... Any number over five at 7 came rate, invari- 
One subscription three years in advance........ ably with one aaaielanee 


ample Copies free upon application. 


These reduced Se ($2 00 fora ag subscription in clubs of five or bayer | are lower thar 
any of the sta ous weeklies, though the frlete, is very much larger and better, as com. 
parison will show. Sua now, ae tot your friends, and get the low rate. We "offer no 


prentqne Address 
0. Box 2787) 


THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broa way, New York City 





The Pudependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........83.00 
26 “ (6mos.). inadvaner(pastage free) 1.50 





13 ws (3mos.), 4 75 
4 = (Imonth), “ a 35 
2 be (2weeks), “ " 20 
1 Number (iweek, “ . 10 
52 Numb+-rs, after 3 months, ad 3.50 
52 « after months, 400 


3” Make ali remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


t@” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the mopey iv a KEGi8- 
TERGD LeTreR. The present registration system is 
pane ag | an paete —— wae losses by 

‘ostmasters are to regis 
letters whenever requested to do so." ex 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
feceived by the Publisher for their discontinuance 


and until paym of 8 is mM 
Guired by i pa ent 9)) arrearage’ is made, as re- 


No names enter.d on bog subscription books with- 


ont the money ip in advan 

SUBSCRIBERS are y parteulasiy requested to note 
the ex tion of their subscriptions, and to torward 
what is due for the ine 3 year, with or without 
Farther ram IP of the pa ‘isa Mcient -ccvipt 

, of the paper oon + 

of the FIRST meer ton: . aes money 
remitted to REN 


ndicated 
the change in the date vot a bacriplona ration om 0 1 
low ticket attached a" h on the tle yeh ye 


, No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our fem in oo a to recetve subscriptions 


and advertisements. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


«0. Box 2787. 251 Breaéwav, N. Y¥. City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. AD who takes @ paper regularly from the | 
whether directed to his ng Bip be 

or Sac: he ‘as subscribed or not—is respunsible 


of ? paymen 
a dom orders his paper discontinued, he 
isher may con- 


tay all erveannaee. or the publ 
tinue to send it un ment is made. and coliect the 
the paper is taken from the 


~ yh amount, whe? 
office or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers an icals from the post-o . or 


removing and lesving th.m uncalled v7 r, 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. =e prins 





ri OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. BACH INSERTION 
a foe te dhe tae es to Tabeae.) 
a ‘alivertieemenis: tstet Pages es 
4 times (one month). ;0e.| 4 times (one month,.."s 
¥ bs (sh eae. ba # (thee moutha)se 
52 “ (twelve : fie. 53 ** Taneve * vane 
ILLUSTRATED ‘ADVERTISEM ENTS. 
1 time. 





th: 
ars ( six months). 
R@ oo aive “ 
Postisnen's | NOTICES....ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
aa, EACH TY 
FINANCIAL Notices....Two Dout. ARS PER AGATE 
INE. 
eccaeccoocs CENTS A LINR, 
moo ES AND DFATHS. not exceedi four 
tates esas e tes ted. caveats 
je in adv: 
A all letters to — 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1881. 





Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to theiradvantage to send their 
subscriptions through fhis office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scriptiot price of THe INDEPENDENT—YViz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 


postage paid. 


Reg. Price, 
Agriculturist..,......sss.00..00.-81 25 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 809 
Atlantic Monthly.............. + 3850 400 
Demorest’s Magazine........ aeoc.e Oe 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 3 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 3 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 260 300 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.. 2 60 8 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book.............175 2 
Harper’s Magazine............... 350 400 

“ 0 Fe eee 3 50 400 

ae . 350 400 

“ = =6Young People ( (W eekly). 1 35 15 
Home Journal......... nepows sooner A =D OD 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 20 800 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 2 40 27% 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 10 1 2 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 5 00 
St. Nicholas Magazine............270 3800 
Seribner’s Monthly......... aha 8 50 400 
‘Weekly Tribune......... sateeees Dae )|6 
Semi-weekly Tribune......... «oe 250 8 00 
The Nursery ee - 130 150 
The Tustrated Christian Weekly. 2S 2 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.;.4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream...... Sen 3 50 4 00 
Eclectic Magazine................ 450 500 
Waverley Magazire.............. 40 500 
Whitney’s Musical wuest......... 75 100 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated ~ 

“Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
Ofirisfiani at Work....... recessee DO 608 @ 


Arthur's Hinstrated Home Mag- 





P.-@, Bex 2787, 251 Breadway, N.Y City 


BMRB. ccccccccccccccccccccces 1 % 
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ESTABLISHED 1856), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 

The Highest Staudard of Excellence 
Attained and Maintained. 
Endorsed by all the Prominent Artists, Ma- 
sicians, and Critics for Tone, Touch, 
and Superior Workmanship. 

Factory and Warerooms, 1550 Third Ave., cor. 87th St, 
CAUTION.—No connection with any other house of a 
similar name. 





Congress Wate. 


Cathartic and Alterative 
known specific for se onasntely Indiges- 


*s a well 


tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 

Ninety years’ popular use attests its purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induce 
ing irreparable results 

For sale in bottles only by all leading drug 
gists, grocers, and hotele. Congress and Em- 


pire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y. 


1788. BACON PIANOS, 138. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory: 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd St., 
New York, 
Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 


“NIAGARA” 


Improved Flushing Rim Water 
Closet and Supply Tank, 

The Cheapest and Best of the kind in the 
Market. Enterprise Pottery Co.’s Plumb- 
ers’ Railroad and Steamboat Earthenware. 
Square French Closet Bowls. Ventilated 
Odorless Urinals. Fields’ Flush Tank. 
Stene Laundry Tubs. Garbage Burners. 
Garbage Barrels. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 
94 Beekman St. %- ¥- =" 
Best in the 


ee ee World for 


SRAO! | 


WAHRANTED A 


SN‘ as q 


Hand or 


iachine 





Sewing. 


CHEAP GUNS for THE PEOPLE. 
a y, GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 
Pittshoreis 









P’CTORIAL Ge TALOGUES FREE. 
‘<}; iva, Bhot Guus, Revolvers, Ammunition, Seines, he A} 
Fishing Tackie, Razors, &c. sent ©. O. D. for examination. 


address GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 
Pittsburgh, | Pa. 


W.& B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONK. 

Branecb Warehouses 
and 87 John St., New York 
and 107 Lake St., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curhe, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 


we RKS FOUNDED IN 1882. 
Highest medal awarded 
| them by the Universal Ex- 
a ition at Paris, France, in 

837; Vienna, Austria, in 
137 8; and Centennial Exhi- 
bition, 1876. 





BEATTY'S Organs, 18 useful stops, 5 5 sets reeds. 
farcntnens area nly 86. Pianos $125 up. g@ llus. 
atalog. FREE ‘Address BEATTY, _ Washington, N. J. 






AND NoT 
WEAR OUT. 
7 mail ® cts. 


y ail 88 Dey &t.,N. 





5 PREEJ. S Siitot! 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


ALWAYS FRESH! 
ALWAYS READY! 


One of the advantages that TARRANT’s SELTZER 
APERIENT (being a dry, white powder) has over 
many naturalemineral waters is the fact that it 
It is, therefore, 


SE"TZE R 


never becomes vapid or stale. 
the most admirable preparation, not only for trav- 


elers on land and sea, but for all who need a 
bright, fresh, sparkling alterative and corrective ; 


and it is always ton 


Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
Coupes, etc., etc. 


tr Fitted wir }. Le oh 52% se fal Spring 


AL1l. WORK STRICTLY vIneT-C LASS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


a KILLAM & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


aw 9 


ALLW 0 NEED DRYGOODS 


SHOULD SEND TO US FOR 


SAMPLES 


HEREBY stcuae THE ADVANTAGES 


OF THE | LARGEST STOCK 
~ & LOWEST Prices: 


yy PIMBRIOGE & CLOTHER 


87. SMARKET STs. PHILADA. 
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LINEN COI COLLARS AND CUFFS, 


GEO, 8. CLUETT, BRO. & C0., Manufacturers, 


FOR SALE RY 


_The Leading | Dealers of the United States. 

















Aarkansas cd& Izouisiana. 


A healthful, genial climate : an dingly productive soil, where, boy ~ common industry 
and prudence, a sure and certain competence can be had. 


The South-Western Immigration Co. 


will mail, on application, free of cost, posta ro prepes repaid, books, with maps, giving reliable information of Texas, 
Arkansas, or Western Louisiana. Those medi ting a —— a new country please address 


VICT 3B. - DUVAL, AL, Secretary, Austin, Texas. 
Forelan p Omer: Win. W: LANG, Pres.; £3 denhal "House, 1 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.. Ei E.C., Eng. 


PAINT HOUSES W 








aernts YOUR HOUSES WITH — 

< nase 

PX 2 iN Rubber Paint. 
“FS ~ ‘Mey Send for Sample Card of their Beautifal Colors. 

/] - Foenp te aos aint manufactured equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
eonom ny Shade. 
that abo TRADE 

MARK’ Is om OS coun package, nnd th thereby get the “GERTINE RUBBER PAINT 
FACTORIES AT 


ee NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 
INVALID RECL!.Ine 









sean VENTING on 


APPARATUS 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A MAKES THE DEAF HEAR. 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. A full trial is piven before pu 


LEBOSQUFT BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. ie cireular. H. © CLARK, 990 a, N, ¥. 





“EARPHONE” 








HALL, ELTON & CO.,. 


Electro-Plated Ware, German Silver and Britannia Spoons. 











[September 1, 1881. 


SUPERIOR GARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 


WADSWORTH BROS. & HOWLAND, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


and Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies 
of every description. 
84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
inl Catalogues free on ap; free on application. 


CANTRELL'’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


COMMON SENSE CHAIRS. 

Friends! here's comfort. 
Wife says she must have 
a couple of Common-Sense 
Rockers. We all want this 















F.A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N. ¥ 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 





t, ica: road ve- 
nice with whic person Comrie 
miles as y as he could 





THE POPE M’P’G CO., 
93 Summer Street, Boston, Mass 


HOPE FOR THE INEBRIATE. 





Drunkenness treated as a Disease and permane: 

<a the Chloride of ¢ Gold discove: wird 

All ds of temperance —- are invited to call 
or send for pamphlets, giving full particulars. 


MERRELL BROS., 
1193 Broadway (Room 25), New York City. 


$25 SING SINGER 332."fer: 


— Simplest, lighteat” running. | Doss w. 
the bobbiogwithou! inning the meching Langu 
Abwage tn ender. Moet durable and best : 


learned, easy to work, easy 
Wanted. Madison MachineCo oat Bessa -¥. 


_BIBB'S 
Be i tFire- Place 
r 















THE 


pr a 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs..§.A_Allen’s 


WORLD'S 


Hair Restorer 


IS PERFECTION/ 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to its youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. A match- 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 
and rare. Sold | all Druggists. 


E Establishe Lover 40 years, 
normous and increasi 
Throughout Europe and =. 


TYLO BALSAMUM oir. Al) 


removes Dandroff, allays all ’ 
- ” a 
° tie The BEAGAA. gloss, and is emenan - 
Factories, Wallingford, Conn. Salesroom. 75 Chambers Street, Vew York. giass steppered Bottles. Sold by all Druggists. 
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